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The special feature of the next number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be the illustration of the festivities and exer- 
cises attending ADMIRAL DEWEY's reception in New York 
city. Every portion of the ceremonies will be exhaustively 
treated, both in drawings by well-known artists, and through 
photographs by our special photographers. 








Celebrating a New Era 


T is doubtful whether so many persons were 
ever before gathered together in one place as 
there are to-day in New York to welcome Ad- 
miral DewEy. The only great concourse in 
history that can be compared with this incal- 

culable company is the crowd that went to London 
from all parts of the British Empire to celebrate 
the Queen’s Jubilee. Not only have these two 
days been officially designated as holidays, but 
the whole people have enthusiastically given them- 
selves up to the celebration as a duty and a privi- 
lege. The welcome to the returning Admiral is 
national, and it is without precedent in magni- 
tude and spontaneity and enthusiasm. 

If we call the roll of heroes known personally to 
the generations still living, and the attitude of the 
people towards them, we can realize more fully 
than in any other way the fine moral elevation of 
the people in the moment when they are giving 
supreme expression to their hero-worship. The 
country has stood in mass in our day at three great 
funerals—the funerals of LINCOLN, FARRAGUT, and 
GRANT—and it stood in mass also in Washington 
to receive the returning heroes of the civil war. 
In almost every city and hamlet of the land the 
heroic patriots of wars that have gone into history 
have been welcomed and wined, and, living or 
dead, their deeds and themselves have given to their 
fellow-countrymen a pure joy which has been as a 
veligious inspiration to those who felt it. 

This is the great value of such days as these 
through which we are passing. From one end of 

the country to the other a strong uplifting wave 
of idealism is passing. DEWEY is not the object 
of adulation. It is not he in propria persona 
who is the recipient of all this homage. It is 
what Dewry stands for that is stirring men’s 
souls and turning the working-days of the week 
into a universal holiday. DEWEY means heroic 
achievement—the achievement of a simple Amer- 
ican citizen wearing the uniform of an officer of 
the United States navy. He is the embodied na- 
tional character. He stands for what we think 
we are, for what on many an occasion we have 
proved to be—wisely reckless and swiftly sure. 

The home-coming of the Admiral is therefore a 
moral stimulant. It leads us, compels us, we may 
say, to higher thoughts than those of our daily 
life. “We do not cheer the rank, nor the navy, 
nor only the man himself; but we feel in our in- 
most hearts a perfect gladness that there are still 
such men, and that an American has shown him- 
self to be one of the highest types of them. 

But a deeper meaning is not far to seek. First 
it is the impulsive approval of a brave and patriotic 
deed. The admiration of courage in the service 
of the country is as deep-seated and as widely 
diffused in the American people as it ever was in 
any people under the sun; there is reason, in fact, 
to suspect that one result of more than two cen- 
turies of adventurous life in subduing this con- 
tinent and in building and in saving the nation 
has been to instil into the American temper a 
somewhat keener appreciation of personal bravery 
when it is shown in a good cause than ever before 
pervaded any large body of mankind. The battle 
of Manila will hardly be ranked among the half- 
dozen greatest sea-fights of history, partly because 
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the matter at stake did not involve the life of a 
growing civilization, and partly because the victory 
was so complete as to obscure, or at least to belittle, 
the strength of the enemy. But one thing is cer- 
tain—the personal courage displayed by the Ad- 
miral, by his captains, and by his fleet was as 
great as was ever displayed by seamen in all the 
dangers of naval warfare. Men who solemnly, 
unflinchingly, and even with a certain gayety of 
spirit, welcomed a duty that led them apparently 
into the very jaws of death—there is no degree of 
patriotic courage beyond this; and no man could 
have predicted the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
without the loss of a man. In the calendar of 
heroic deeds the exploit will have a permanent 
place, and Admiral DEWEY will be ranked among 
the naval heroes of all time. 

But these unnumbered people from every part 
of the Union have not come together to welcome 
the Admiral home only because they admire his 
courage; for nearly a year and a half has passed 
since the battle of Manila, and merely as an ex- 
ploit it has been told in picture and narrative over 
and over again, till the novelty of the story is 
gone. There is a deeper meaning of this universal 
enthusiasm. It is one method of expressing the 
national consciousness of a new era and of a wider 
outlook on the world. Admiral DEWEY recalls and 
stands for not only the battle of Manila, but the wider 
view that has followed from our victory in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, our further-reaching responsibilities, 
our more definite entry into the front rank of great 
powers, and our larger share henceforth in world- 
politics. The temporary and noisy controversy be- 
tween the ‘‘Imperialists” and the ‘‘ anti-Imperial- 
ists” (to accept the very bungling names that have 
come into use) may for the moment mislead those 
who study public opinion in its superficial aspects. 
But if any man doubts the settled determination 
of the people of this country solemnly to accept 
the grave responsibilities that events have thrust 
upon us in the Far East, he reads wrong the deeper 
meaning of this great DEwEY welcome. If the 
whole nation were not profoundly and _ instinc- 
tively in favor of a manly discharge of our duty 
to civilization in this Asiatic archipelago, the wel- 
come to the Admiral would still be hearty, but it 
would not be so distinctly national; for national it 
is in temper, in magnitude, in zest—more nation- 
al than it would have been if he had come home 
a year ago, even though at that time his victory 
would have been a fresher subject for celebration. 
Within this year and a half the horizon of the 
people has become broader, and their conscious- 
ness of other tasks in the world than domestic 
tasks has become deeper. The welcome to the 
Admiral is no less significant as a personal tribute 
because it is at the same time an expression of a 
new national consciousness; but there is no ade- 
quate explanation of the occasion that does not 
take note of its deeper meaning as our own recog- 
nition of our new place in the world of the future. 

We now think in terms of three continents, 
and there is a most wholesome stimulus to 
the imagination in the brilliancy and enthu- 
siasm of the occasion. The Admiral’s guns 
opened a new world to our thought, a new era in 
our national development—took us out of our- 
selves and called us to the exercise of our con- 
structive faculties as promoters of civilization in a 
long-neglected part of the world. We celebrate 
his victory, his courage, his admirable bearing. 
We give evidence, likewise, of our appreciation of 
our own duty in the new world of the Pacific. All 
other noteworthy celebrations in our history have 
been of great events at home. To-day we present 
the spectacle of an awakened people looking out- 
ward—solemnly aware of its high duty in the 
larger world and of its grave responsibilities. 


The Pardon of Dreyfus 


REYFUS has been pardoned, as it was 
announced that he would be almost be- 
fore the ink was dry on the startling 
judgment which Colonel Jovaust de- 
livered in the name of the Rennes 

court martial. It is good for DrEYFus, and, in 
a way, it is good for France, that President 
LouBeT should have granted this pardon with 
the consent of his council of ministers, and that 
France should have received. the news of the act 
of grace without a murmur of ‘disapprobation. 
But on the main issue France is still degraded, 
and the pardon only emphasizes the disgrace. It 
is now clear that neither the court nor the gov- 
ernment believed that DREYFUS was proved to be 
guilty. By recommending him to mercy, and by 
granting the petition, the judges and the President 
have in effect declared that DREYFUS was not 
guilty, or at least had not been proved guilty. 
But in order to give full effect to their conviction, 





the court declared him guilty and the President 
pardoned him. It is a roundabout way to do jus- 
tice to an innocent man, and one that is not con- 
sistent either with courage or honesty. Asa matter 
of fact, of course, it was an effort to shield the 
generals of the army, who, whether they were hon- 
est or not in at first believing DrReYFUs guilty, 
were, at the hearing on the question of revision 
and at the Rennes court martial, guilty of per- 
jury, subornation of perjury, stealing public doc- 
uments, and were connivers at and beneficiaries 
of forgery. It is said that it is necessary that 
these generals shall be protected in order that dis- 
cipline in the army may be preserved. If it be 
true that the French army is so rotten that it is 
more loyal to its chiefs, bad or good, than it is to 
law and to the nation, it is high time for France 
to disband her military force and to take her place 
by the side of her-peaceful, happy, and prosperous 
neighbors, Holland and Switzerland. France is 
already a second-rate power, as powers are count- 
ed, say, by Russia. She can become a power of 
the first influence only by putting law upon the 
throne and militarism at its feet. Only a reversal 
of the judgment at Rennes and the punishment 
and degradation of the criminals of the general 
staff can restore the national health, and lift up 
what are, in many respects, the most charming 
country and people in the world to the place which 
they used and which they ought again to occupy. 


The Conferences on Trusts 


HE conference on trusts that met and 

talked at Chicago was wisely managed. 

We cannot recall a meeting of a similar 

nature that refrained from passing resolu- 

tions or formulating a creed or construct- 
ing a platform. But this conference was content 
to discuss the subject, and to let the discussion 
count for what it was worth on public opinion, 
and it cannot be said that it lent itself to any 
political party or movement. It has taken our 
reformers a long time to learn that publicity is 
the best instrument they have for affecting public 
opinion; but the conduct of this conference shows 
that the lesson is appreciated, at least by the Civic 
Union of Chicago. The effect of the conference 
will be far greater than if any conceivable set of 
resolutions had been adopted. 

One essential fact of value emphasized by the 
discussion is this—that no ready-made remedy for 
economic evils lies close at hand. The meeting 
made clear to the public mind the difficulty and 
the complexity of the subject. Thoughtful stu- 
dents probably gained little information from the 
meeting, but its tendency was to make all men 
more serious in the presence of the grave difficul- 
ties that were presented. 

In sharp contrast.with this conference at Chi- 
cago was the subsequent meeting of the Governors 


‘of a dozen States, or less; at St. Louis to discuss the 


same subject. Almost every man that went to this 
meeting carried a resolution in his pocket, and al- 
most every one is sure that his remedy for social 
and industrial wrongs is a good remedy. The re- 
sult of such a meeting as this can be nothing more 
serious or valuable than a preparation for political 
use of the whole matter—this without criticism of 
the earnest purpose of the amateur economists who 
sit in many gubernatorial chairs. 

About trusts one conclusion is plain—that the 
centralization of control in industries is a natural 
and inevitable result of the modern conditions 
of life. The tendency towards centralization may 
be called a primary force in modern life—one of 
the controlling forces. It is no more possible to 
stop such a tendency by legislative or political ac- 
tion than it would be to revert to the old-fashioned 
methods of transportation. No scientific student 
of large forces has pointed out any method of 
eradicating the so-called trusts; nor, indeed, would 
it be for the public welfare to prevent the concen- 
tration of control and responsibility in many in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

But the new conditions which make consolida- 
tions easy, and have made their formation a fashion, 
have been used by mere adventurers, contrary to 
the public welfare; so that the public has a case, 
and a good case, against the abuse of corporate and 
consolidating machinery. Behind all the political 
agitation of the subject, and the futile and ridicu- 
lous remedies that the politicians of the dissatisfied 
propose, lies a real cause of complaint. And so- 
lution seems a long way off. In the mean time, 


the best results must come from discussion and 
experiment; and these meetings have thrown 
trusts (which in the public mind stand for a large 
group of vexing economic subjects) into the fore- 
ground as the principal topic of discussion, for 
some time to come, alike for thoughtful men and 
for the political managers. 























ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 


HE fact that George Dewey was not generally 
known to the country before the declaration of 
war in April, 1898, adds great interest to the 
study of his life. When a man becomes famous 
in a day, as it were, the admiring world imme- 
diately asks who and what was he before this 
extraordinary achievement, and will he be equal to the 
responsibilities that will devolve upon him in the future? 
The latter question has been answered by a record of 
faithful and successful service during a year of supreme 
trial and anxiety, when he never left his post of duty at 
Manila for a day, even though all his officers and ships 
from time to time visited Hong-kong or some other north- 
ern port; such devotion and unselfishness alone would 


strong character in that community. It is altogether prob- 
able that the Deweys and Talcotts were neighbors and 
friends, preparing unconsciously in their development of 
sturdy manhood for the genesis of a descendant who, 
nearly three centuries later, should be the foremost charac- 
ter in the country’s affairs. The Admiral’s great-grand- 
father, William Dewey, born in 1746, was a corporal in 
the Continental army, and distinguished himself for bra- 
very and faithful service. His grandfather, Simeon Dew- 
ey, before going to Vermont, was a prominent resident 
of Hanover, New Hampshire, and subscribed fifty acres 
of land for Dartmouth College. 
Incidentally, it can be remembered that there were 135 
Deweys in the war of the Revolution, and 550 in the Civil 
War. Fighting is, there- 
fore, a Dewey quality. 








DEWEY’S BIRTHPLACE—AS IT WAS WHILE 


commend him to the welcome which he now receives on 
his return to America, The former inquiry develops for 
its answer a series of most instructive facts which warrant 
the conclusion that his whole preceding life had been a 
natural and logical preparation for the final test. 

Whether we attribute the selection of Dewey for the 
command of the Asiatic squadron in a critical hour to the 
prescience of a supreme guiding influence, to destiny or 
fate, on the one hand, or, on the other, to the practical 
wisdom of the President, acting on the recommendations 
of Senator Proctor and Assistant-Secretary Roosevelt, 
who knew their man, it is gratifying to every American 
to learn that if the choice had been left to him, after a 
study of Dewey’s life and record, he would have reached 
the same conclusion. In other words, Dewey’s blood, 
parentage, and environment of birth; his boyhood, bring- 
ing up, and school-days; his experience and training in 
the navy, and his ability and courage shown at all times— 
leave no doubt as to the quality of the man, 

To fully understand the character of George Dewey, it 
is necessary to go back to his father. In all the attention 
that has been given the son, the quality and calibre of the 
sire have been overlooked. The world at large does not 
appreciate that the Admiral is the son of a great man as 
well as being a great man himself, but such is the truth. 
Fame does not always accompany true greatness. Dr. 
Julius Yemans Dewey may not have been known beyond 
the confines of Vermont, but had new responsibilities 
called him to a wider arena, he would have taken the 
same leading place there that he did in Montpelier. In 
studying the life of Dr. Dewey, we are almost convinced 
that his son George, in performing great deeds and win- 
ning imperishable fame, has accomplished what his fa- 
ther would have done if he had ever been called upon to 
meet any similar crisis in his own career. 

The Admiral’s father was successful in his profession 
and in business; he was a public-spirited citizen; he was 
fond of his family; he was a man of unimpeachable 
probity, of Christian character, honest, fearless, and yet 
generous, kind-hearted, and even tender in sympathy and 
affection. He was so earnest and courageous in opposing 
shams and hypocrites that he made enemies, but they re- 
spected while they hated him. There was in him a latent 
temper that, fired, would almost shrivel the one who had 
irritated him; but it only exhibited itself under great 
provocation, and subsided as quickly as it rose, provided 
it had done its work. Physically he was nearly a model 
well-built son of the Vermont hills; tall, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, and clean-limbed, he was impressive and 
handsome in appearance. 

In all the country round, no other doctor carried such 
cheer into the sick-room, or wrought such wondrous 
cures where others had given up hope. In his marvel- 
lous fertility of resource he launched into business and 
founded a great insurance company, which is now the 
leading financial institution of the State. When, in its 
early days of trial, dangers beset it, he staked with charac- 
teristic honor all his own fortune and holdings to protect 
its good name and preserve its solvency. When he passed 
away, after a long useful life of seventy-seven years, there 
was no man in all Vermont whose death could have been 
followed with more expressions of regret. 

The Admiral’s mother was of direct descent from John 
Talcott, who arrived from England in the good ship Lion, 
September 16, 1632, and was a prominent man in the col- 
ony, sitting for six annual sessions in the general court of 
Massachusetts Bay. - In this reference to genealogical in- 
fluence, it should be noted that the Admiral is ninth in 
direct line from the famous Thomas Dewey, the settler, 
who came from England to Boston in 1638, and was a 





A visit to Montpelier 
discloses much that is 
pleasing and _ instructive 
in studying the Admiral’s 
family and the environ- 
ment of his earlier days. 
Charles Dewey, the eldest 
brother, is one of the 
prominent and prosperous 
business men of the State. 
Edward Dewey, the next 
brother, has retired from 
business after a successful 
career. He was a captain 
in the Civil War, and saw 
much active responsible 
service. Mrs. Mary Dewey 
Greeley, the sister and 
youngest member of the 
family, is the widow of 
Dr. George Preston Gree- 
ley, who was the leading 
oe of Nashua, New 

1ampshire, and had an ex- 
cellent record as @ surgeon 
in the Civil War. George 
Goodwin Dewey, the Ad- 
miral’s only son, is twenty- 
seven years of age, a grad- 
uate of Princeton, where 
he was a popular student, 
and now in the employ 
of a large wholesale dry- 
goods house in New York. 
The mother of this son died within a week after his birth. 
She was the beautiful daughter of Ichabod Goodwin, the 
distinguished War Governor of New Hampshire. She 
yassed away when they had been married only six years. 

he Admiral has not married again, and the son was 
brought up carefully by the family of the mother. 


HE WAS A BOY. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

If the birthplace, surroundings, and town itself have 
any influence on a man’s character, Admiral Dewey began 
life under favorable auspices. Montpelier is a en. of 
rare attractions. It is located in a spacious bow] of the 
hills, through which flows the Winooski River. Its streets 
are wide and well shaded, its residences roomy and hos- 
pitable, its stores, shops, and factories indicative of pros- 
perity, and its population intelligent and progressive. 
As the capital of a noble commonwealth, it is clean, 
wholesome, and quite dignified. The Capitol is one of 
the most classical structures in all American architect- 
ure, and would be a credit to any State and city in the 
Union. 

It is indeed remarkable and worthy of remembrance 
that George Dewey was born in Montpelier, the capital of 
a State which makes a business of raising worthy men, in 
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DR. JULIUS YEMANS DEWEY, 
Father of the Admiral. 
After a Painting by Thomas W. Wood. 


By Fohn Barrett 


a house on State Street, which stood directly opposite the 
Capitol, and whose front door faced the entrance of 
the latter. From his earliest childliood he never looked 
out of the windows or passed the threshold of his home 
that he did not see towering before him this massive pile, 
with all its suggestions of the power of government and 
its tangible evidence of the collective influence of good 
and patriotic citizenship. To be a faithful servant of his 
State and country, and to lead a life of true statesmanship, 
were thus taught him by what he could see, as well as 
by what he could read and hear. This is not idle conject- 
ure, because I have heard him speak of this and kindred 
influences when, in a retrospective mood, he would discuss 
‘old times,” as we occasionally gathered about him on 
the after turret-deck of the Olympia during the long days 
of waiting in Manila Bay. 

The day after Christmas, 1837, was a memorable ore in 
the Dewey family. They possibly did not think so much 
of it then as they do now, but the Admiral came so near 
being a Christmas present that his parents and brothers 
regarded him as such. It would be most fitting if a grate- 
ful people this year prolonged the Christmas festivities 
through the 26th of December, in honor of the man who 
has done so much towards making us a world power at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. If the Admiral lives 
until his next birthday he will be sixty-two years of age— 
and not an old man, by any means, He once told me that 
he did not feel physically old, and that he hoped to seem 
just as young ten years from now. If he does not be- 
come President and slave his life, there is no reason why 
his hopes should be disappointed. The Deweys are a 
sturdy, healthy, len lived race, and it requires more than 
the loss of part of a liver at Malta and a long strain on 
another part at Manila to kill any of them. A man who 
swam ashore under a hail of bullets and cannon-shot when 
the Mississippi blew up in 1862, who passed through a 
naval engagement unscatoed on May i, thirty-six years 
later, and who sat unmoved and unbarmed in General 
King’s headquarters at San Pedro Macati while the in- 
surgents fired volleys and riddled the roof and walls,.is 
not going to surrender his title to life for a decade or two 
yet—at least not until the American people have shown 
their love for him from one end of the country to the 
other. 

In sketching the Admiral’s career as a boy and youth, 
from the time he began to attend at the old white school- 
house just beyond the Capitol to the day when he came 
home a midshipman from Annapolis in 1858, there is little 
that is extraordinary to record. His life was much like 
that of the average lad whose parents were in comfortable 
circumstances, gave him a good home, guided his course 
of study, and finally sent him away to a more advanced 
school. He did not know what poverty was, and he did 
not have to work his way through college, as many Ver- 
mont boys did and do, but he was brought up to habits 
of thrift, economy, and industry. The Dewey household 
lacked nothin which the happiness and well-being of the 
— demanded, but there was no luxury, or even desire 
of it. 

As a boy he was full of life, and had enough mischief 
in him to be like most others of his age. He was plucky 
and daring to the extent that he sometimes got into trou- 
ble. When, however, he was nearly drowned and his 
father upbraided him, he reminded his father that he 
should rejoice in his escape. When his clothes caught on 
fire and he was in danger of being severely burned, he 
had sufficient presence of mind to run and jump into a 
barrel of water. If a fight was on where one chap was 
larger than the other, he would side with the smaller 
Not quarrelsome in disposition, he liked to have his own 
way, which often led to a fracas, and left him now and 
then with a few bruises and black-and-blue spots. He 
would walk blindfolded down the long reach of stone 
steps from the Capitol portico to the street without slip 
or mistake, because it was dangegous, and few if any of 
his playmates could doit. The truant spirit sometimes 
got the better of him, and he persuaded other boys to run 
away from school, but if any one was blamed for it after- 
wards, he always took his share manfully. While bis 
going to school was uniformly regular, he never showed 
any particular aptitude for mere study, but was quick to 
learn when necessary. He did not plod, but he readily 
assimilated and remembered. An insurrection in the vi 
lage school was led by him, and it was not put down un- 
til a teacher was employed who was not afraid of George 
and his rebellious companions, and succeeded in whipping 
them into subjection. Major Pangborn is the man who 
receives credit for this alleged victory over Dewey the 
child; but whatever happened, he made such an impression 
upon the boy and upon the father, Dr. Dewey, that George 
was sent with him as a pupil when he left the Montpelier 
school and took charge of the academy at Johnson, Ver- 
mont. He was about thirteen years of age when he first 
left home. 

A year later, in 1851, he entered Norwich University, 
attracted there by its military character and its high local 
standing in Vermont. Ambitious to be either a soldier ora 
sailor, like many boysof that age, without any very definite 
ideas as to the future, he found the life at Norwich in line 
with his dreams if not with any well-developed plans. At 
this institution—which, later, was removed to Northfield, 
Vermont—he did not rank as a leader of his class in 
scholarship, but he maintained the average standard of 
students who get as much out of their college course as 
possible, not only in books and hard work, but in com- 
panionship and sports. One thing is well remembered of 
him at Norwich, which was true before at Johnsen and 
Montpelier—he was usually the leader in any scheme which 
— both dash and courage to put it through success 
fully. Norwich at least proved a good fitting school for 
Annapolis, where he went in 1854 

The principal and most interesting fact in connection 
with Dewey’s career at Annapolis was his rise from an 
average or ordinary place in the class during the first 
two years to one very near the head at graduation. He 
had reserve force which he brought into use when the 
final test came. On the roll of midshipmen for 1858 we 
find that the order was John A. Howell, Allan V. Reed, 
George Dewey, et al. In other words, among the first 
eleven men he stood third. 
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FORTY YEARS OF TRAINING 


From 1858 to 1898 were forty years of varied experi- 
ence and training that prepared him for the climax of 
responsibility on May 1 of the latter year. The period 
of labor and waiting was long, but it brought its mighty 
reward. The last time Admiral Dewey (then a Com 
modore) visited Montpelier he told his old friend Judge 
Fifield that his age of retiring was rapidly approaching, 
and that he would only be known in history as ‘‘ George 
Dewey, who entered the navy at a certain time and re 
tired at the age limit!” One day about a year ago, in dis- 
cussing his life with me, he said : 

“‘T never expected that such an opportunity as this 
would be mine, and I did not especially hope for it, as 
that would have meant hoping for war; but time and time 
again I went over in my mind what I would do and how 
I would act if I were in command during a battle. The 
remembrance of Farragut was so strong and vivid in my 
mind that I always thought of him. When we passed 
Corregidor and later swung around past the Spanish 
ships, [ was constantly thinking how his master hand 
would have directed the engagement.” 

Without referring specitically to each duty that George 
Dewey performed from the date of graduation to his as- 
signmeut to the command of the Asiatic squadron in the 
late fall of 1887, it is well to note a few salient features. 
The civil war coming on gave him early practical expe- 
rience and his baptism of fire, and brought rapid promo- 
tion, so that he reached high rank at a much younger 
age than is now usual. When given his first opportunity 
for coolness and courage under fire, he met it without 
flinching. About the last man to leave the Mississippi 
when she was blown up in passing the forts below New 
Orleans, he received the special praise of Captain Melanc- 
thon Smith. Later, under Captain McComb in the James 
River, and again with the Atlantic blockading squadron, 
he showed qualities which attracted the attention of his 
superior officers. He was regarded as fearless, but cool 
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and quick in action. With his courage went judgment. 
He never lost his head. A Lieutenant in 1861, he was 
promoted Lieutenant-Commander in 1865, when he was 
nly twenty-eight years of age. Few naval men now 
reach that rank under forty years. 

While with Farragut’s squadron in the lower Missis- 
sippi he was thrown sufficiently in contact with the great 
Admiral to know him well. The influence of such asso- 
ciation and training, as mentioned above, was most help- 
ful to him, 

Made Lieutenant-Commander, 1865, be went to the Kear- 
sarge. From the Colorado, on the European station, he was 
detailed to the Naval Academy in 1868, and was assigned 
later to the Narragansett, and was on Pacific as well as 
Atlantic cruises, Ordered in 1882 to the Juniata, of the 
Asiatic squadron, he was stopped at Malta by his liver 
trouble. Made Captain in 1884, he had the honor of com- 
manding the Dolphin, one of Secretary Whitney’s original 
‘White Squadron” vessels. On the Pensacola he again 
went to the European station, but on returning in 1888 
he commenced his long and almost unprecedented career 
as the head of various bureaus and boards at Washington, 
becoming finally president of the Board of Inspection 
and Survey, and holding the position for nearly seven 
years. His record in the Navy Department was that of 
a most efficient officer, and the standard of excellency of 
ihe navy at the outbreak of the late war was due in no 
small measure to his efforts. 

It is an interesting bit of history not generally known 
that describes the appointment of Dewey to the Asiatic 
station. What I write on this point is based on state- 
ments of some of the principals concerned. Commodore 
Dewey was very desirous of being assigned to the com- 
mand of the Asiatic squadron, and it was no makeshift or 
mere good luck that his wishes were directed in that 
line. President McKinley, in the multitude of responsi- 
bilities that weighed upon him, had given the matter no 
special thought beyond the intention of naming an officer 
of ability and rank. Secretary Long was in favor of ap- 
pointing another man, and had practically made up his 
mind to that effect. He had no personal feeling against 
Dewey, but believed that his own choice was satisfactory. 
Assistant -Secretary Roosevelt, on the other hand, was 
convinced that Dewey was the right man for the place, 
and bent his energies to secure his appointment. The 
hour was rapidly approaching for the President to act, 
and naturally he would follow the recommendations of 
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the head of the Navy Department. In his subordinate 
ost it would be impossible for Roosevelt to go to the 
President and suggest a man not favored by his chief. 
With characteristic energy and foresight he advised Dewey 
to invoke the aid of Senator Redfield Proctor, who was a 
fellow-Vermonter and friend of Dewey, as well as a power 
with the President. He found that Dewey himself was 
considering the value of the same influence. Without 
delay, the Commodore consulted with the Senator, whom 
he in turn found ready to support him and give him all 
aid in his power. Proctor went direct to President 
McKinley, and before he left the White House Dewey 
was recorded in the President’s little memorandum-book 
as the officer to be assigned to the responsible duties 
of the Asiatic station. Secretary Long was not turned 
down, but simply told, when he brought the matter be- 
fore the President, that the place had been promised to 
Dewey. on 

Assistant-Secretary Roosevelt was prompted in his sup- 
port of Dewey by a realization of the importance of the 
Asiatic station if we should have war with Spain—signs 
of which were then looming up—and there is no reason 
why credit should not be given this statesman for his 
wisdom. Dewey seemed the right man to him for two 
special reasons. First, he was highly recommended b 
his fellow-officers of the navy whom Roosevelt continual- 
ly met and consulted. Second, he had shown his quali- 
ties of preparedness and foresight in war conditions when, 
as head of his bureau, he had purchased a large amount 
of coal without delay, or without going through all the 
red-tape usually necessary, at the time when war with 
Chile seemed imminent. Had a conflict actually ensued, 
and had Dewey not bought this coal, our ships would 
have been seriously delayed in movements, with disas- 
trous consequences to the successful prosecution of war. 
Roosevelt held that an officer who was so highly com- 
mended by his associates, and who was so thoughtful in 
an hour of peril, was the one to be intrusted with the 
Asiatic command Proctor and the President thought 
likewise, and the question was settled. Secretary Long 
has probably not regretted that his man was not selected, 
no matter how able he may have been. 

In this connection it will be appropriate to quote what 
Admiral Dewey said to me one day, sitting aft on the 
Olympia_a year ago in June, and discussing this same 
point. The words are here given as written in my note- 
book at the time. I had just asked him if before or when 
he was appointed he foresaw the possibility of a conflict 
in Asiatic waters with the Spanish squadron. He an- 
swered: 

‘| had become much interested in the Pacific and Far 
East, and believed that America had great opportunities 
there for extending her influence and commerce. The 
Asiatic countries were developing rapidly, and the rela- 
tions of European powers, and America with them, were 
growing in importance. I thought that we should do all 
we could to strengthen our hand there, and personally 
hoped by command of the Asiatic station to do my share 
towards that end. 

‘* While studying the situation there,” he continued, ‘‘I 
noted the position of the Philippines, and saw at once that 
if we had war with Spain, there must surely be fighting 
in Asiatic waters I did not say much about it, because 
my position did not permit it. While I hoped that war 
would be averted, I realized even then the possibilities of 
a conflict, and made recommendations for strengthening 
the squadron. Had my advice been followed as first 
given, or even as repeated when I reached the Far East, 
and as war seemed inevitably approaching, the Monterey 
and Monadnock, or heavy battle-ships, would have been 
out here in May or June, and all the worry and trouble 
about demonstrations of European nations avoided.” 


HIS SUPREME PREPAREDNESS FOR BATTLE 


In early January, 1898, he took command of the Asiatic 
squadron at Nagasaki, Japan. From that time on until 
April 27, when he sailed out of Mirs Bay, near Hong- 
kong, he was preparing for the battle. Up to the very 
declaration of war he trusted that diplomacy would settle 
the differences of Spain and the United States, but he 
went on making ready as if he were to fight the combined 
fleets of Europe. This is another point of history in con- 
nection with Dewey that is not generally understood. In 
lauding him for his splendid victory and for his conduct 
of affairs that followed, we are prone to forget his re- 
markable efforts to prepare himself for a successful en- 
gagement. During March and April, 1898, most of which 
time he was at Hong-kong, he literally left no stone un- 
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WHERE DEWEY USED TO GO TO SCHOOL. 


turned to get his ships and men into such condition that 
they might be irresistible. 

ot a detail was omitted in training the men for every 
emergency. In target practice, in individual and collec- 
tive action, and in putting the ships, their guns and ma- 
chinery into such condition that nothing would be want- 
ing or wrong in the hour of supreme test, the Commodore 
developed his squadron to that point of excellence where 
every man from himself down to stoker felt the impulse 
of strength that comes from confidence in one’s capability 
to meet any great undertaking. It is doubtful if history 
records a naval movement where officers and sailor-men 
were better prepared or more imbued with the courage 
that is born of perfect trust in their leader and in their 
ships. It is well to remember, in judging Dewey, that he 
was a hero in the minds of his subordinates and men be- 
fore he sailed past Corregidor. He had inspired them 
with so much hope, and bad set such an example of dis- 
cipline, force, preparation, and devotion, that they were 
ready to follow him into any danger. Suggest to an offi- 
cer or gunner who was with Dewey at Hong-kong that he 
did not himself appreciate what an efficient and brave 
Commodore was in command of the squadron, and he 
will tell you, with a look of surprise and indignation, that 
this was the one thing that he did know above all others. 

The great majority of the people at home did not realize 
that Dewey was a master hand until May 1; but those of 
us—especially men in government service—who were 
brought in contact with him there, by either letter or per- 
sonal interview, were convinced that America’s interests 
could be in no safer hands; and the letters, official and 
private, that we wrote home in March and April, 1898, 
prove our confidence. In an article written by me for the 
North American Review, just before Dewey sailed for Ma- 
nila, our perfect confidence throughout the Far East that 
he would accomplish what he ultimately did was specifi- 
cally stated. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this point of pre- 
paredness, because it assists so much in demonstrating 
that Dewey possesses the ideal qualities of a great naval 
commander. British, French, and German, as well as 
American experts, have told me that Dewey’s squadron 
was in such perfect shape, and every contingency of bat- 
tle was so exactly anticipated, that he would have been,in 
all probability, not only successful against a Spanish fleet 
double the one he met in efficiency, but against the squad- 
ron of any other nation equal to his in equipment and 
power. Had he met with defeat, it would only have been 
after his own ships had been destroyed or the conditions 
such that no mortal man could have won. 

It is often remarked that Dewey ought to have sailed 
away after the battle. The fact is, Dewey could not 
have sailed away. If he could have done so with honor 
and credit to his country and to himself, he would have 
done it on moral grounds; but there were material rea- 
sons also that held him so plainly that it seems foolish 
to those familiar with the situation to raise the question, 
‘*Why did not Dewey sail away?” Summarized, some of 
the conditions that detained him were these: He had not 
sufficient coal to warrant the long voyage across the Pa- 
cific; he could not stop in China or Japan, because of 
strict injunctions issued by those governments; the speed 
of his squadron would have been limited to that of his 
slowest collier, the Nanshan, and it would have required 
nearly fifty days to have reached the Pacific coast; dur- 
ing this long journey coaling at sea, which is most dan- 
gerous, would have been imperative, while the govern- 
ment and country would have been complaining that so 
much time was lost at a critical period of the war; in the 
mean time the Spanish gunboats at outlying points of 
the Philippines, numbering some twelve .or thirteen, 
would have’ collected at Manila and then proceeded to 
drive away or capture every American steamer or ship 
that came into Asiatic waters; these would have been re- 
enforced by vessels sent out from Spain, and she would 
have become mistress of the Pacific-Asiatic seas, and in a 
position to threaten our Pacific coast. Add to these 
points the disgrace and dishonor of leaving Manila, its 
non-combatants, its foreign interests and residents, and the 
peaceful natives to the mercy of conditions that would in- 
evitably arise; the shame of hauling down the flag at 
Cavite, where it had been rightfully raised after one of 
the greatest battles in history, and we have a few con- 
siderations that show beyond quibble why Dewey could 
not sail away. 

Admiral Dewey has been blamed for permitting Agui- 
naldo to come to Cavite. If the truth were known in re- 
gard to this point, there might be an end to such criticism. 
Although a great variety of stories have been told about 
Dewey’s relations with Aguinaldo, I am prepared to state 
that he not only did not urge or recommend the insurgent 
leader to return to the Philippines, but he did not even 
favor his coming. In other words, if Dewey had followed 
his own inclinations he would not have permitted Agui- 
naldo to come to Manila, at least on an American sbip. 




















To go back to the much-discussed telegram in which 
Dewey is quoted as telegraphing that Aguinaldo should 
‘“come immediately,” it should be borne in mind that 
this telegram was sent from Hong-kong when Dewey was 
expecting any day to sail for the Philippines, and not 
from Manila, and that it was sent to Consul-General Pratt 
at Singapore, and not to Aguinaldo, in reply to Agui- 
naldo’s wish, expressed through Pratt, to go to Cavite and 
make war on tle Spaniards. 

A little later on, or about the middle of May, when 
Aguinaldo was in Hong-kong, ready to go to Cavite if he 
could, the Admiral permitted him to come on the McCul- 
loch, but strictly on his own responsibility. The Admiral 
so far hesitated in this step that he left to Ensign Cald- 
well, who went to Hong-kong on the McCulloch, the dis- 
cretion as to whether Aguinaldo should be allowed to take 
passage on her. Caldwell was in doubt up to the last 
minute as to what course to pursue, but ultimately yield- 
ed, acting largely on the recommendations of the consul- 
general, who sincerely believed, as did most others at the 
time, that it would be of great advantage to have Agui- 
naldo at Cavite. After the latter arrived, there never was 
a remark made or a letter written by the Admiral in which 
he in any way recognized the insurgents as allies. He re- 
garded and treated them as men fighting a common ene- 
my, not as a nation or government fighting in common 
with the United States against Spain. Aguinaldo him- 
self was fully aware that the Admiral never recognized 
his independence, and he was obliged to admit it to me 
and others who asked him; but he saw fit to interpret ar- 
bitrarily the Admiral’s acts as recognition of Filipino inde- 
pendence. I would not deny that Aguinaldo may have 
had many assurances given him in Singapore and Hong- 
kong, by those whom the Admiral did not control, that he 
would be permitted to establish an independent govern- 
ment,and in some respects, as is well known, I believe 
that he showed remarkable cleverness and ability, for 
which he should be given credit; but that is no reason 
why we who know the facts should fail to tell the truth 
of his relations with the Admiral. 

In the matter of the Filipino flag and Filipino prison- 
ers, the Admiral simply followed the dictates of common- 
sense at the time, and avoided trouble with the Filipinos 
when we had no land forces, by letting them use a flag 
and hold prisoners whom they claimed as theirs; but he 
took no formal steps that could possibly be construed as 
acknowledging Filipino independence except by ambi- 
tious Filipino leaders, who would treat any act of kind- 
ness as such acknowledgment in order to mislead their 
people. For the Filipinos as a race, and for many of 
their educated men, I entertain much sympathy and re- 
spect, and believe that, well guided, they will develop 
capacity for a high degree of autonomy; but, unfortu- 
nately, they have been led after false gods, and not the 
least of influences has been these ambitious and often, I 
fear, unscrupulous, leaders. 

From the time Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet, up to his departure over a year later, there was no 
man connected with American influence throughout the 
islands in whom the natives had greater trust. Despite 
the fact that he held aloof from any alliance with them 
and acted with a strong hand whenever necessary, as de- 
monstrated when he seized all their boats after they 
showed the first signs of unfriendliness, they always 
spoke of him with profound respect. From Aguinaldo 
down to coolie there was a feeling of confidence in Ad- 
miral Dewey which often manifested itself even after the 
outbreak of February 4, 1899. It is my humble opinion 
that if plenipotentiary powers had been given Dewey, as 
the only representative of the United States to settle mat- 
ters in the Philippines, he would have been successful— 
provided, of course, unfortunate and unbridled influences 
working in America had not checked and embarrassed 
his efforts. 


THE GERMANS AND THE ENGLISH 


So much has been written of Admiral Dewey's ex- 
perience with the German squadron at Manila that I will 
not particularly enlarge upon it. While we should give 
the people of Germany. the Germans in America, and 
those doing business in Hong- kong and other Asiatic 
ports credit for not favoring any demonstration against 
America in Manila Bay, the fact remains, remembered 
only too plainly by all of us who were there, that the re- 
markable diplomacy and good judgment of Admiral 
Dewey, mingled with superb tact, forbearance, and firm- 
ness, alone prevented serious complications which might 
have led, with a less able and discreet officer, not only to 
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a conflict of two nations, but to a great interna- 
tional war. No amount of whitewashing now 
of what occurred then can ever make the rank 
and file of both navy and army forget the trials 
and tests to which the patience and patriotism 
of the Admiral were put during those long, wor 
rying weeks when we wondered what the Ger- 
mans really had in view, and if the Monterey and 
Monadnock would ever come! 

It may not be out of place here if I relate the 
‘““ war” story as I understood it at the time, and 
as it has been told in America by Lieutenant 
McLean, who was aboard the Olympia and over- 
heard the conversation. Vice-Admiral von 
Diederichs sent his flag-lieutenant to the Olym- 
pia to explain the Jrene incident at Subig, and 
the promiscuous movements of some of his 
other numerous vessels, Admiral Dewey was 
naturally not in a kindly mood. When the Ger- 
man officer came aboard and was shown aft, 
the Admiral happened to be sitting near an open 
skylight, which opened directly into the officers’ 
quarters below and enabled them to overhear 
what was said. As the lieutenant approached, 
the Admiral waved him to a chair near at hand 
and commenced to address him without special- 
ly waiting to hear what was his errand. To 
understand how the conversation developed, it 
should be remembered that the Admiral has a 
way of leading up to great spoken and mental 
energy, in discussing a subject, from the mild- 
est and quietest beginning. Although charac- 
teristically reserved and calm, he can, if the im- 
pulse is strong enough, lash himself into a fury, 
as it were. Opening gently, and almost in a 
childlike complaining tone, he told the German 
lieutenant how much the activity of German 
ships had displeased him, and how they had vio- 
lated the rules of warfare and blockade. Being 
more convinced of the righteousness of his ar- 
gument as his story went on, he raised the tone 
of his voice until, quite angry with himself as 
well as with the Germans for what had happen 
ed, he spoke out, in a clear, decisive voice, his 
sentiments without reserve, saying, 

““Tf the German government has any inten- 
tion of making war on the United States, and, 
in accordance with its plans, has so instructed 
your admiral, it is his duty to inform me.” 

Then, as if to give a fitting climax to that 
observation, and the German officer an impres- 
sion which he would not forget and could carry 
away to his chief, he added, 

** But whether there is to be war or not, I am 
ready!” 

The flag-lieutenant was so overcome that he 
hurried through his message, protested vaguely that his 
government and admiral had no thought of war, and with- 
drew without delay. As he hastened to his boat he re- 
marked to the officer on watch: 

‘**Mine Gott! Mine Gott! whatis the matter with your 
Admiral to-day?” 

Lest this incident might seem to destroy the conclusion 
that Dewey was diplomatic, it can be borne in mind that 
this happened at a time of supreme aggravation, and 
that, moreover, the Admiral saw plainly the wisdom of 
saying something to the flag-lieu'enant of von Diederichs 
which he would not state directly to the latter, but which 
would have the desired effect, as it did. This was, in 
that respect, a bit of the firmness and display of fire 
mingled with his diplomacy that assisted much in accom- 
plishing the desired result. 

German officers whom I met later in Hong-kong and 
Shanghai admitted to me that Admiral Dewey did have 
great provocation, in the number and activity of their 
ships, for the conclusion that they were unfriendly, but 
claimed that neither they nor the men understood the 
motive or reason of it. All they knew was that their 
ships were ordered to Manila Bay, and that, after they 
arrived there, a considerable degree of movement was 
necessary to attend to the ordinary work of the squad- 
ron. 

Whatever was the impulse, we are now all glad that the 
crisis was passed without a collision, and we may hope 
that the country will never lack men like Dewey to pre- 
— war when similar or other complications may de- 
velop. 

Almost as marked as the attitude of the German squad- 
ron in disturbance of our peace of mind was the quiet 
but never-failing good-will of the British commanders at 
Manila and the authorities at Hong-kong. Call England’s 
motive what you will, it was most fortunate for our forces 
pe goa, ae the Philippines that no power was in control 
at Hong-kong which would either have been unfriendly to 
us or have insisted on interpreting the neutrality laws in 
their most rigid sense. 

All through the long trying period, when no one knew 
what would be the issue of the situation, the greatest com- 
fort was experienced by the officers and crews of our 
ships in the presence of several British men-of-war. Ifa 
cruiser flying the British flag was seen entering the bay, it 
was at times almost difficult to suppress a cheer among 
the men. Even the most rabid Irishman on the Olympia 
forgot his former woes and expressed unalloyed pleasure 
at the presence of the British ships. In the important 
matter of getting supplies at Hong-kong, a liberal con- 
struction was placed on the neutrality, provisions, as a re- 
sult of which the entire navy and part of the army, up to 
August 13, the date of Manila’s fall, were provided with 
food, and were able to enjoy comforts that would other- 
wise have been lacking. 

Admiral Dewey appreciated the attitude and consider- 
ation of the Britishers, and never failed to show his re- 
membrance of them when legitimate opportunity offered. 
He was careful never to place any British officer or offi- 
cial in a doubtful position, and showed such tact that 
neither the Spaniards nor sympathizing powers could 
erm to a single incident where the relations of Great 

ritain were in violation of neutrality regulations. The 
Admiral knew how to keep a friend by not arousing the 
enmity of others. 

Captain Chichester of the British. ship Jmmortalité, 
who was always a stanch friend to Admiral Dewey and 
America’s interests, spoke in my presence of the remark- 
able diplomacy and good judgment of Admiral Dewey, 
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exercised under most trying circumstances, not only in 
dealing with those whose motives he questioned, but with 
those whose friendship he cherished. Chichester gave 
the Admiral personally great pleasure, and delighted 
both navy and army when, on the morning of August 13, 
he directed his band to play “El Capitan” as the Olympia, 
with the Admiral on the bridge, passed the Lmmortalité 
on its way to attack the defences of Manila, and «gain 
on the morning of the 14th of August, when he alone, 
of all the foreign commanders in tle bay, ordered a salute 
to be fired in honor of the American flag flying over the 
walls of old Manila. The music of that band and the 
roar of those cannon on Chichester’s British ship, at the 
hour when we craved encouragement aud sympathy, will 
never be forgotten by the sailors and soldiers who heard 
them. As I was on the Olympia at the time, and know 
the feeling and effect, I can speak with a degree of eur- 
nestness and sincerity which might otherwise be lacking 
The language the Admiral used in sppreciation was 
stronger than my own. 


ONLY A PASSING SKETCH 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to 
touch on more than a small part of the interesting points 
in connection with the Admiral’s career at Manila, and I 
have only selected those which it seemed to me would 
be of particular value as presented in the light of one 
who was for a long time more or less associated with him. 
In my little book entitled Admiral George Dewey; a 
Sketch of the Man, pubiished by Harpers, I have endea 
vored to bring out as faithfully the life of the man in 
action and repose as I and others knew him for nearly a 
year—from May, 1898, to March, 1899. 

Briefly summarized, we must note, in studying his 
work there, his wonderful preparedness for battle, perfect- 
ed at Hong-kong, which made victory certain; the success 
of the battle itself, which was executed as he had planned, 
and achieved against a squadron in its howe waters, sup- 
ported by heavy land batteries ami by torpedoes in chan- 
nel approaches; his carefnl conduct, in a long period of 
waiting for the army, of relations with Aguinaldo and 
the other insurgents; his diplomacy and firmness in deal- 
ing with the Germans, which may have averted war; his 
masterly negotiations for the surrender of Manila without 
the necessity of a bombardment of the city, destruction of 
property, and without the loss of many lives in both 
armies; his maintenance of good relations without fric- 
tion with the army, and his uniform courtesy towards 
General Merritt and General Otis; the perfection of the 
navy's condition which characterized the whole squadron 
from the day he entered Manila Bay to the time he sailed 
away; his courageous self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
which caused him to decline the President's invitation to 
come home, and kept him at Manila continually without 
a day’s absence in cooler and invigorating climates, al- 
though he gave all his captains, crews, and the members 
of his own staff the privilege of going to Hong-kong or 
elsewhere to recuperate; his careful direction and use of 
his ships, alone, and in co-operation with the army after 
the fighting with the insurgents began; his uncomplain- 
ing assumption of duties as a member of the Philippine 
Commission in addition to his other duties; and, finally, 
his departure from Manila and home-coming unspoiled 
by the love and praise of the American people. 

He appreciates this wonderful manifestation of public 
interest in him and in what he has done, but its chief 
effect has been to make him gentler in spirit and even 
simpler in manner. 
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THE ADMIRALS OF THE UNITED STATES Navy 


HE United States navy has had three Admirals 

—Farragut, Porter, and Dewey. Commodore 

Hopkins of the navy of the Revolution was 

called commander-in-chief of the navy, for the 

purpose of giving him co-ordinate rank with 

Washington. No one since then has ever been 
called commander-in-chief, because 
the President holds that place by 
virtue of the Constitution. No 
naval officer has really commanded 
the navy at why time, the head of 
the Bureau of Navigation coming 
most nearly to the exercise of that 
function, because his duty is to de- 
tail officers to ships, to command 
and to other duties, and ships to sta- 
tions. But practically he is not only 
theoretically, but actually, under 
the control of the civilian Secre- 
tary of the Navy. And this civilian 
assumes usually all the powers and 
privileges of his station. One can- 
not read the history of our navy 
without wondering at the large 
notion which country and other 
lawyers, elevated to be heads of 
the national marine, have entertain- 
ed of theiz own capacity for sea- 
manship, ordnance, tactics, and 
strategy. The commission of Sec- 
retary of the Navy seems to de- 
scend upon them like the gift of 
tongues, and they actually riot 
among the scientific and technical 
delicacies of a service that for all 
time has demanded for its control 
expert knowledge and trained mili- 
tary skill. A modern Secretary of 
the Navy has been known to take 
the command of a squadron on the 
high seas and to direct-with more or 
less folly the squadron drill. After Congress leaves off 
telling the navy in the appropriation bills how ships shall 
be constructed, what shall be the weight of armor and the 
character of the armament, the inspired civilian at the 
other end of the Avenue begins his job. He selects and 
installs the electrical plant, determines what little details 
of interior arrangement the omniscient Congressmen have 
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left unsettled, and arranges the cruises and combinations. 
In time of war he bites the end of his pen and orders the 
grand strategy, having first demonstrated his capacity for 
blundering by the selection he has made for commanding 
officers ; 

Of course there are exceptions. Mr. McKinley se- 
lected Dewey to command the China squadron; but he 
did this against the wishes of Secretary Long, who pre- 
ferred a man not up to the mark. The navy was fortu- 
nate at the outbreak of the war with Spain in having Mr. 
Roosevelt for Assistant Secretary of the Navy, for Mr. 
Roosevelt has undoubtedly a keen sense of identification 
when he is looking for fighting-men. But Mr. Long had 
his way about the Flying Squadron,and appointed Schley, 
against the protest of the Assistant Secretary—Sampson 
having been designated to command the North Atlantic 
squadron by the common consent of the common-sense 
of the service. The appointment of Schley was a real 
Secretary-of-Navy performance, and his promotion af- 
terwards, in obedience to public clamor, was another. 
About the only duty that is left to the officers of the 
navy, therefore, so far as taking responsibility and ex- 
ercising the high mental powers which come into play 
only in actual command are concerned, is the fighting 
of battles. No trained naval officer has any chance 
whatever. of winning distinction by organizing the 
fleet and the service in time of peace. The trained 
officers must stand aside while the navy is in process of 
constraction or evolution and see a lot of heart-breaking 
civilian experiments tried with the ships, the guns, and 
with themselves and their men. When the war comes, the 
best of them may get a chance, and, again, the worst of 
them may get the chance that the best of them ought to 
have, because the worst happen at the time to be in the 
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next-to-command holes of the service cribbage- board, 
and it is their turn to be moved. But if the war lasts 
long enough, and if the civilian grand strategy and general 
impertinence are not fatal, the giants get their opportunity 
in the battles and blockades, as Farragut, Porter, Dewey, 
and Sampson all did. 
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THREE ADMIRALS 


And this brings me to the Admirals. Possibly if David 
G. Farragut had not been a midshipman with Captain 
David Porter on the Hesex in the war of 1812, he would 
have ended his career on the active list of the navy asa 
captain and a member of the retiring-board—the board 
that was sending 
officers into lim- 
bo because they 
were too old to 
be of any use. 
This was all the 
employment that 
the civilians in 
command of the 
navy could think 
of for the great- 
est naval genius 
of his time. This 
distinguished old 
man—for he was 
sixty-two years 
old when he got 
his great oppor- 
tunity—had had 
a wonderful na- 
val career when 
he was twelve 
years old. He 
had been about 
the Atlantic and 
Pacific with the 
elder Porter in 
that notable 
cruise of the Zs- 
sez, whose final 
destruction was 
hastened by rea- 
son of her being 
armed with the 
kind of guns 
with which the 
civilians, against 
Porter’s protests, had insisted upon supplying her. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812 the youngster, born with the century, 
had not only doubled the Cape and helped to fight battles, 
but he had shown a wonderful amount of character. 
The first time that he was under fire the boy was able to 
put aside his terror at the sight of blood and death and 
attend to his duty at the guns. 
And it was duty first with Far- 
ragut all through his career, 
just as it has been with every 
hero that the world has known. 
The boy had kept a diary, which 
indicated a careful observer and 
a shrewd thinker. While he 
was with the Hssex, still aged 
twelve, he was put in command 
of the British whaler Barclay, 
which had been captured by the 
Essex, whose prizes were so nu- 
merous that the necessary crews 
and commanders for them had 
greatly crippled her own ship’s 
company. And it was at this 
early age and in this command 
that Farragut had an opportu- 
nity to show what stuff was in 
him. As Mr. John R. Spears 
tells the story in The History of 
our Navy, the captain of the 
Barclay had agreed to act as 
navigator, but when the orders 
came to follow the Hssex Junior 
to Valparaiso he mutinied, back- 
ed his main-topsail, and declared 


that ‘‘he would shoot the first man who dared to touch 
a rope without his orders.” The captain then went below 
for his pistols. The boy, — equal to the responsibil- 
ity thus thrust upon him, filled away with the help of an 
American seaman, and sent word to the captain ‘‘ not to 
come on deck unless he wished to be thrown overboard.” 
This was Farragut at twelve. The 
English captain staid below, and 
master Captain Farragut command- 
ed the ship. 

Every one in the navy knew all 
this about Farragut, for old David 
Porter’s ship and her cruise were 
famous, and every Jacky knows his 
Essex. The Southerners knew it 
when the civil war broke out, and 
they besought the old captain, who 
had never had an opportunity since 
he was twelve, but who had then 
made a service reputation that last- 
ed him, to throw in his lot with 
them and to win fame for himself 
in active command. Farragut was 
a Southerner, but he was loyal to 
his own idea of the meaning of his 
oath to support the Constitution. 
He refused the commands which 
his own people would gladly have 
bestowed upon him; and the 
United States government, without 
in the least appreciating its enor- 
mous good luck, retained the ser- 
vices of the naval genius of the 
country, and, indeed, of our times. 
They set him to work then retiring 
old officers. It was worthy employ- 
ment, and its proper execution de- 
manded a large knowledge of the 
personnel of the service and a good 
deal of common-sense and tact; but 
Farragut was a fighting-man, as he 
had been a fighting-boy. How his noble old soul must 
have been harrowed every time he went into that board- 
room and looked at the chair and table with which the 
civilian commander of the navy had provided him in 
lieu of a quarter-deck! 

Farragut never complained—at least he never com- 
plained in public—it is impossible to assume that he did 
not groan sometimes in the privacy of the home which he 
had found on the banks of the Hudson. Fancy Nelson 
under like circumstances! The ears of the admiralty and 
the nation would have had no rest from his wailings. 


PORTER’S RECOMMENDATION 


But in time real empleyment came to him, and, as I 
have already said, it was because of his youthful cruise 
on the Essex with Captain David Porter, of the old navy, 
that he was suggested for the command of the squadron 
which was about to be formed to pass the forts near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, to capture New Orleans, and to 
coop up the Confederates between the northern millstone 
of Grant and Foote and the southern millstone of Farra- 
gut and Porter. There were no young men—or com- 
paratively young men—at the head of the navy. The 
commodores—there were no rear-admirals—were superan- 
nvated. The captains were aged, but Farragut at least 
had had some experience in war fifty years before. The 
young men had not even felt the responsibility of com- 
mand. It is interesting to note a certain similarity in the 
crucial periods of the lives of our first and our latest 
Admirals—a similarity which was suggested to Admiral 
Dewey as he was about to leave the country to take com- 
mand of the China station. He was sitting in the Met- 
ropolitan Club in Washington, and said, suddenly, after 
a period of what seemed dreaming, ‘‘....Farragut was 
sixty-two before he had his chance; perhaps I'll have 
mine yet.” Dewey was then about sixty years old. 

To return: Farragut was old, but he was strong and 
well; and he had experience and reputation. Besides, the 
idea of this attack on New Orleans originated with the 
son of Captain David Porter, who had inherited and in- 
creased the admiration which the old captain had enter- 
tained for his young midshipman. Commander David D. 
Porter was in command of the Powhatan. He was help- 
ing to blockade New Orleans in the summer of 1861, and 
having collected a good deal of valuable information 
about the state of the city’s defences, he went to Washing- 
ton and urged upon the national authorities a plan of at- 
tack. The plan was approved, and then Porter recom- 
mended Farragut to the command; but it was not only 
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“TeT Us Now PraiszE Famous MEN” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


In bis stories of “ Stalky & Co.,” telling of the life of schoolboys in the United Service College, which is intended chiefly for the education of the sons of Anglo Indian civil and military 
officers, Mr. KIPLING shows the men of England in the making—the men who lead armies, govern provinces, and represent England in foreign fields in many capacities. These verses appear 


in “ Stalky & Co.,” which is published to-day, 


«Let us now praise famous men ”’ 
Men of little showing— 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 


Greater than their knowing. 


Western wind and open surge 
Tore us from our mothers; 
Flung us on a naked shore 
(Twelve bleak houses by the shore! 
Seven summers by the shore!) 
*Mid two hundred brothers. 


There we met with famous men 
Set in office o’er us. 

And they beat on us with rods— 

Faithfully with many rods— 

Daily beat us on with rods— 


For the love they bore us! 


Out of Egypt unto Troy— 
Over Himalaya— 
Far and sure our bands have gone— 
Hy—Brasil or Babylon, 
Islands of the Southern Run, 
And cities of Cathaia! 


And we all praise famous men— 


Ancients of the College; 


For they taught us common-sense— 
Tried to teach us common-sense— 
Truth and God’s Own Common-Sense 


Which is more than knowledge! 


Each degree of Latitude 
Strung about Creation 
Seeth one (or more) of us, 
(Of one muster all of us— 
Of one master all of us—) 


Keen in his vocation. 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not its uses 

When they showed in daily work 

Man must finish off his work— 

Right or wrong, his daily work— 
And without excuses. 


Servants of the staff and chain, 
Mine and fuse and grapnel— 
Some before the face of Kings, 
Stand before the face of Kings; 
Bearing gifts to divers Kings— 
Gifts of Case and Shrapnel. 


This we learned from famous men 
Teaching in our borders, 

Who declared it was best, 

Safest, easiest and best— 


Expeditious, wise and best— 


To obey your orders. 


Some beneath the further stars 
Bear the greater burden. 

Set to serve the lands they rule, 

(Save he serve no man may rule) 

Serve and love the lands they rule; 


Seeking praise nor guerdon. 


This we learned from famous men 
Knowing not we learned it. 

Only, as the years went. by— 

Lonely, as the years went by— 

Far from help as years went by 
Plainer we discerned it. 


Wherefore praise we famous men 
From whose bays we borrow— 

They that put aside Today— 

All the joys of their Today— 

And with toil of their Today 
Bought for us Tomorrow! 


Bless and praise we famous men— 
Men of little showing ! 

For their work continueth 

And their work continueth 

Broad and deep continueth 


Great beyond their knowing! 


Copyright, 1899, by Rudyard Kipling. 








Porter’s recommendation, it was also Farragut’s experience, 
which induced Mr. Lincoln and his Secretary to give the 
modest old captain a chance. 

How he improved that chance, and how David D. Por- 
ter improved his, is known to the whole world that is in- 
terested in naval battles and in naval heroes. Both of 
them became what we call in America ‘‘ full Admirals.” 
The rank was created for Farragut in 1866, and he held it 
not too long to be forgotten. is four years as Admiral 
must have been very happy years for the simple, God- 
fearing hero. They were years of plenty for him, after 
many years of contented waiting. They were full to the 
brim with admiration and love. He went around the 
world, and he had royal and imperial and democratic 
receptions, but the affection of his own countrymen was 
his dearest possession. I wonder if any one has ever heard 
a single word said against Farragut. He took part in none 
of the contentions between his countrymen, except in that 
one which had to be settled by war. He never offended 
any one—perhaps not personally even the men whom he 
had to strike down in battle. He was the _— naval 
hero—not like Nelson, who went wrong, but like Colling- 
wood, who didn’t. The simplicity of the faith of this 
beautiful character was illustrated by a story told me 
many years ago by a soldier who had been engaged in 
the Southwest, and who once heard Farragut narrate the 
incident of his taking the lead in Mobile Bay, with the 
Hartford, after the Brooklyn had begun to back down on 
him, alarmed by the destruction of the Tecumseh by tor- 
pedoes; and what impressed the soldier most, and what 
will most impress all who love simplicity and sincerity, 
was the Admiral’s nafve astonishment that Providence 
permitted the Hartford to go safely by after he had pro- 
fanely said, ‘‘ Damn the torpedoes! follow me.” Farra- 
gut did not live long enough as Admiral for his coun- 
trymen to come to regard him as an old story. He 
died in 1870, and then his old friend Porter was made 
Admiral. 

Porter lived as Admiral for twenty-one years, and he did 
no more for the navy in all that time than Farragut did 
.during the four years. The truth is, as I said at the be- 
ginning of this article, there is no room in the American 


navy for real naval officers in time of . There isa 
navy, of course, and there are officers, but the control of 
the navy is in the hands of a civilian politician. Since the 
war the navy has been entirely reconstructed. It is in 
every respect different from the navy of 1861 or of 1870. 
Its ships and guns are things of the like of which the offi- 
cers of the time of Farragut and Porter never dreamed. 
The officers of the navy who are now fifty-year-old 
lieutenant-commanders have been trained in a school 
where arts are taught which had not been heard of by the 
officers in command during the civil war. But the day of 
ironclads, and especially the day of turrets, began in Por- 
ter’s time. He had no influence, however, on the begin- 
nings of the new navy. Farragut had none. They were 
mere Admirals. Some of the younger officers worked out 
details, and some of them gradually gained enough influ- 
ence to affect the plans for ships and ordnance. But 
Chandler, Whitney, Tracy, Herbert, and Long—these are 
the great commanders of the naval forces in time of peace, 
the great constructors of ships of war, the builders of 
armor and guns, the bedevilers of the personnel. Admi- 
rals are men who show their ability in time of war by 
using the implements which civilians have forged or pur- 
ch And when they win with such implements there 
is good reason to count them as geniuses, and to shower 
upon them such public honors as are being showered this 
week upon Admiral Dewey, who formed a fleet of oldish- 
fashioned cruisers, and, with his inadequate armament, his 
officerlike way of wasting no time, his Farragut fashion 
of disregarding torpedoes, destroyed a Spanish fleet de- 
fended by better guns but poorer men than he possessed. 
Admiral Porter passed his twenty-one years in Washing- 
ton, theoretically the head of the navy, but practically a 
retired old officer, who, in the end, had lived beyond the 
time when men remembered with anything like gratifying 
vividness his splendid services on the Mississippi, for 
which President Lincoln and Congress had thanked him 
more than once. His activity was enormous. He was 
interested in all that was going on, and tried to help in 
the reconstruction of the-navy. If Porter had been-a 
genius in this direction he might have been one of a board 
to decide on the value of sail-power to a modern war-ship, 


but even that question was settled by Congress, after a 
learned debate on the subject participated in mainly by 
country lawyers. It is true that he was not a scieutific 
genius, and ‘that he was often deceived into thinking 
worthless inventions good and useful discoveries ; but 
another question stirred the American navy during those 
twenty-one years, and continued to excite it for eight 
poe afterward. The Admiral of the navy might have 

ad something enlightening to say about the personnel, 
something to advise which would have corrected the 
evils of 1861, when Farragut was a captain at sixty-one. 
But he had no influence here either, so that the war with 
Spain saw old men at the top, elderly men in subordinate 
places, and young men hopeless. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


And now Admiral Dewey comes upon the scene. He 
ought to be of great use to the navy Serlnn the years of 
life and respect that are before him. I shal! not say any- 
thing here that is very personal about Adiniral Dewey. 
That has been said elsewhere. But Admiral Dewey is an 
officer the like of whom any foreign navy would be glad 
to have at its head. He is alert, careful, methodical, high- 
ly intelligent, thoroughly professional. He has said him 

self that when he was made an Admiral the best execu- 
tive officer in the navy was spoiled. He knows the service 
from the top to the bottom, and besides knowing a good 
man when he sees him, he is conscious of the needs and 
limitations of the personnel, even now, after Congress has 
been induced to do something for the reformation of the 
crying old abuses. Why not permit Dewey, then, to be a 
real Admiral, to differ in this respect from his two prede- 
cessors? Of course the President will remain Commander. 
in-Chief, and the Secretary of the Navy will be his mouth- 
piece; but why not learn a little wisdom at the end of 
the century? Why not have a great Secretary of the 
Navy; a Secretary of the Navy great enough to know 
that he is incapable to command ships and officers and 
men; great enough to permit Admiral Dewey to sit at his 
ear and direct the navy through the human graphophone— 
or what should be that—established by the Constitution? 
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The Battle of May 1 


DETAILS OF THE GREAT NAVAL VICTORY, 
BASED UPON ADMIRAL DEWEY’S 
OWN DESCRIPTION 


N one of the best of the published accounts of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s experiences at Manila we may read 
the following statement: ‘‘When it was reported 
that Admiral Camara was on his way to Manila 
with two powerful battle-ships, no one in Dewey's 
squadron felt any doubt that Camara was coming to 

his doom, although Dewey had only the lightest kind of 
cruisers, wholly unarmored, with which to fight him.” 
Admiral Dewey himself said to Mr; Peters, HaARPER’s 
WEEELY's special artist 

in the Philippines, that his . 

anxiety was so great, in 
expectation of this attack, 
that he ‘‘lost many a 
night’s sleep” in conse- 
quence, and that when 
the Monadnock and Mon- 
terey arrived to re-enforce 
his squadron he ‘‘ was 
the happiest man in the 
world.” 

Let this contrast serve 
to show how difficult it 
has been, even for a care- 
ful observer who stood 
close to the Admiral, to 
get the latter’s point of 
view exactly. The state- 
ment first quoted is not 
wholly erroneous. There 
was indeed a feeling of 
entire confidence in our 
fleet generally, but the 
man who knew best and 
cared most “lost many a 
night’s sleep.” The dis- 
tinction of the contri- 
bution which Mr. Peters 
makes to the present is- 
sue of the WEEKLY, aside 
from the artistic quality 
in the work, is that Ad- 
miral Dewey supplied the 
information and placed 
material at our artist’s dis- 
posal with the knowledge 
that it was to be used in 
this publication. 


THE PICTURES AND 
THE STORY 

At half past eleven 
o’clock on Saturday night, 
April 30, 1898, our squad- 
ron entered the Son 
Grande, as the Spaniards 
called the wide channel, 
on the southern side of 
Corregidor Island, leading 
into Manila Bay. At that 
hour the moon was above 
the horizon, but veiled by 
clouds. Our vessels were 
steaming in column for- 
mation at eight knots. In 
the drawing by Mr. Peters 
the Boston is shown in the 
foreground, and the mo- 
ment is chosen when a 
signal rocket was sent up 
from Corregidor. Half 
the squadron had passed 
when a battery on the 
mainland, south of the 
channel, sent a few shells 
wide of the mark — the 
Boston and McCulloch re- 
plying. It was merely a 
casual exchange of shots, 
for the serious opposi- 
tion anticipated could not 
have been offered at this 
point. 

In the Boca Chica, or 
channel north of Cor- 
regidor Island, mines had 
been placed, but they were 
contact mines, resting on 
the bottom in deep water, 
where no passing vessel 
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Admiral; the Spanish vessels and Point Sangley are at the 
right of the picture. 

And now we may ascertain the position of the Olympia 
at that moment by turning again to the “‘ View of Cavite,” 
for Point Sangley is here shown in the centre of the draw- 
ing. The arsenal, dry dock, and repair shops are in the 
right foreground; the famous prison is partly hidden by 
foliage, near the centre of the picture, where the govern- 
or’s palace also stands; mountains rise on the northern 
side of the great bay; Corregidor is barely visible on the 
left; the docks at which our commissary supplies were 
afterwards landed are conspicuous in the left foreground. 

Our squadron countermarched in a line parallel to that 
of the Spanish fleet, pouring out a continuous fire at 
ranges varying from five thousand to two thousand yards, 
Two launches which came out from behind Point Sang- 
ley, with the apparent intention of using torpedoes, were 
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tack.” According to his own account, Mr. Stickney ask 
ed and received permission to declare that the squadron 
withdrew so that the men could take breakfast. But 
here again we have come upon a statement which is mis- 
leading without being quite untrue. No doubt it did 
seem necessary, or at least advisable, to take stock of am- 
munition and find out how the vessele of our squadron 
had fared. But the Admira} says that already the Spanish 
flag-ship had been ‘* barely able to return to the shelter 
of the point,” and “ the fires started in her by our siells 
at the time were not extinguished until she sank.” In 
other words, he had taken the enemy’s measure and had 
good reason to be confident of victory. ‘To investigate 
the report in regard to a shortage of ammunition, and, if 
necessary, to redistribute shells of certain sizes; to make 
other te mg for delivering a crushing blow, and to 
take breakfast—was precisely the sort of proposition that 
would appeal to his good 
sense and his sense of 
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could possibly strike them. 
The speed of our vessels 
was reduced so that they 
should not arrive off Ma- 
nila long before day- 
break; nevertheless, there was an interval of quiet wait- 
ing, our gray men-o’-war lying expectantly on the dark 
waters, at a point which may be approximately found 
on the extreme right in the illustration entitled ‘‘ View 
of Cavite.” There lay the city of Manila within range, 
and the enemy’s big guns opened on our war - ships 
from the Luneta a few minutes after five o'clock. The 
squadron then steamed towards Cavite, the flag-ship Olym- 
pta, under Dewey’s personal direction, leading, followed 
ata distance by the Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, Concord, and 
Boston, in the order named. Three batteries at Manila, 
two near Cavite, and the Spanish fleet anchored in a line 
east of Cavite opened fire, and mines were exploded 
ahead of the flag-ship, too far away to be effective. 
About a quarter before six o’clock our gunners were 
allowed to reply. One of the illustrations shows the Olym- 
ja’s deck as it appeared after the order to fire had been 
issued. Admiral Dewey stands alone on the bridge; Lieu- 
tenant Calkins, the navigator, is seen at his station by the 
compass, just forward of and above the bridge; other 
officers, including Mr. Stickney, who had been appointed 
aide pro tem., are at a corresponding distance below the 


easily destroyed; the Spanish flag-ship Reina Cristina 
fared little better when attempting to leave the line and 
engage our vessels at short range. At thirty-five minutes 
past seven o’clock Admiral Dewey gave orders to cease 
firing, and then, according to the popular belief, ‘* with- 
drew the squadron for breakfast.” 

Now this breakfast episode is a rather precious item in 
the story. The words “1 ceased firing and withdrew the 
squadron for breakfast” are taken from the unrevised 
version of a letter written by Dewey on May 4, 1898, and 
received at Washington on June 13. Mr. Joseph L. 
Stickney, however, in his account of the battle, speaks 
as though he had invented both phrase and pretext. He 
says that when our squadron hauled off from the fight- 
ing-line at 7.36, nothing of great importance had occurred 
to show that we had seriously injured any Spanish vessel, 
while the Olympia’s stock of ammunition was so depleted 
that continuance of the fight for another period of two 
hours was impossible. ‘ The gloom on the bridge of the 
Olympia,” be continues, ‘* was thicker than a London fog 
in November. ...Dewey hauled out into the open bay to 
take stock of ammunition and devise a new plan of at- 
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REAR-ADMIRAL PATRICIO MONTOJO Y PASARON, 
Who Commanded the Spanish Squadron at Manila.—Drawn by G. W, Peters. 


humor. 

Accordingly, such prep- 
arations were made out 
on the bay without haste. 
Aimost four hours elapsed 
before the attack was re- 
newed; but then the work 
was sharp and decisive, 
and instead of *‘ another 
period of two hours,” only 
a little more than one 
hour was required to 
complete the destruction 
which had been in prog- 
ress meanwhile — the re- 
sult of fires our shells had 
started in the early morn- 
ing encounter. The Reina 
Cristina and almost al! 
the Spanish fleet were in 
flames when the second on- 
set occurred. The flames 
had done the work of 
many broadsides. Half an 
hour after noon “our 
squadron ceased firing, the 
batteries being silenced 
and the ships sunk, burn- 
ed, and deserted.” 

Of course the defeated 
Spanish Admiral had 
many enemies after the 
battle; it is very far from 
being necessary, however, 
to reckon among these the 
man into whose hands 
Montojo’s glory had been 
delivered. When the sub- 
ject of the Spanish re- 
sistance was mentioned, 
Dewey always referred 
most kindly and appreci- 
atively to his unfortunate 
antagonist,.and on one 
occasion at least express- 
ed a desire to know him 
personally. Admiral Mon- 
tojo, when Mr. Peters 
went to see him, was liv- 
ing very quietiy with his 
wife, two daughters, and 
a son, in an inconspicuous 
house in the old walled 
portion of the city, about 
five minutes’ walk from 
General Otis’s headquar- 
ters. 

He gave to our artist 
several sittings for the 
portrait which is repro- 
duced on this page, and 
in the course of their con- 
versations he quite natu- 
rally spoke of the Ameri- 
can whose success had 
been his own immeasura- 
ble loss. On his side there 
was more sensiliveness, as 
might have been expected; 
but he gave no indication 
of it except in the short- 
ness and finality of his 
reply to a direct ques- 
tion, when he said, ‘* No, I 
have never met Admiral 
Dewey.” 

Admiral Dewey's favor- 
able comments upon the 
character of the fighting 
Tagalogs of Luzon have 
been so .widely quoted 
that it is especially inter- 
esting to note the esteem 
in which the victor at Ma- 
nila was held by our pres- 
ent enemies. Mr. Peters says that ‘‘ Dewey was to the 
insurgents the greatest man on earth up to the time 
when hostilities commenced.” 

And certainly Mr. Peters had exceptional opportunities 
for making his observations. He went out with General 
Merritt on the Newport, and travelled through many parts 
of Luzon, associating with the natives and enjoying their 
famous hospitality. *‘ They could not do enough for me,” 
he says; ‘they would bring people to see me, and intro- 
duce me to their friends.” It was easy for a stranger to 

about among them; he was entertained at General 
ima’s house, and made the acquaintance of tie distin- 
guished native artist, General Luna’s brother. But his 
appreciation of the hospitable, music-loving Tagalogs per- 
haps kept him from realizing the signs of impending revolt 
during the first month of the present-year. On February 
1, when he was out on horseback making sketches, he got 
within the Filipino lines near Block-house No. 7—the 
point where the fighting began on February 4. Unfortu- 
nately the suspicion of the native troops was aroused; he 
was arrested as a spy, sent to Caloocan, and there confined 
in prison until February 4. Marrion WILCO" 
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JIM 


BY 


And followed the boys to the beat of the drum, 
Whose rat-tat-tat-tat to his spirit was sweet— 
He saw through the dust and the rattle aud hum 
Old Glory unfurl in the breezes to fly, 
And wake the wild cheers that went up to the sky. 


AN outcast in yellow, he roamed on the street, 


And so with the soldiers he trotted away— 
The soldiers whose names live in story and song; 
He barked ‘neath the colors that waved o’er the fray, 
All tattered with balls that went zipping along. 
He watched with the sentry, he watched with the dead, 
Against the grim buzzards that shrieked overhead. 








R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


The ambulance-driver took note of his bark— 
The bark that oft warned him of fortune ill-starred. 
He guarded the camp in the night’s starless dark 
That ne’er had a home or a master to guard. 
He loved all the boys, and the boys all loved him, 
This volunteer fighter known only as Jim. 


Oh, back with the soldiers he came on a jog— 

He oft greets them still with a bark and a wag. 
For now he’s a mascot—an armory dog 

That sleeps on a rug ‘neath the peace-folded flag, 
And fights in his dreams ’neath that banner once more— 
A four-footed soldier dead game to the core. 








MR. DOOLEY 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH THE DREYFUS 
CASE 
‘3. 
I was about this time or some years later,” con- 
tinues Gin’ral Merceer, ‘‘that I received ividince 
iv th’ Cap.’s guilt. I made it mesilf. It was a let- 
ter written be me fr’m th’ Cap. to a German grocer, 
askin’ f’r twinty r-rounds iv sausage. [Turmoil in 
th’ coort.] It was impossible, mon colonel, that 
this here letter cud have been written be Estherhazy. In 
th’ first place, he was in Paris at th’ time; in th’ sicond 
place, he was in London. Th’ letter is not in his hand- 
writin’, but in th’ handwritin’ iv Colonel Pat th’ Clam. 
Thin again, I wrote th’ letter mesilf. Thin who cud 
‘ve written it? It must ’ve been Cap. Dhryfuss. 
{Cheers fr’m th’ Coort.] I give me reasons as they oc- 
curred to me: first, th’ Armeenyan athrocities; sicond, 
th’ risignation iv Gin’ral Alger; third, th’ marriage iv 
Prince Lobengula; fourth, th’ scarcity iv sarvint-girls in 
th’ sooburban towns; fifth, th’ price iv gas. [Cries iv 
‘* Abase the price iv gas!”]_ I thank th’ aujience. I will 
raysume where I left off. I was speakin’ iv Gin’ral 
Guus. I mat him on th’ sthreet. Th’ moon was clear in 
th’ sky. I says, ‘Guns,’ I says, ‘lave us go down to 
Hogan’s, an’ I'll buy ye a tub iv obsceenthe.’ As we 
sthrolled through th’ bullyvard 1 saw a man that looked 
like a German dhrivin’ a cab. I was overcome with ter- 
ror. Ir-ran madly home, followed by Guns. It was a 
* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Howard Russell. 


week befure I cud hold a glass iv obsceenthe without 
spillin’ th’ liquor. Shortly afther this, or it may’ve been 
tin years befure, or it may niver have occurred [Th’ 
Coort: *‘ Spoken like a Fr-rinchman an’ a sojer.”] in th’ 
middle iv July a man tol’ me that th’ divine Sara [Wild 
an’ continyous applause. Cries iv “ Sara foriver!”) was 
about to projooce th’ immortal play iv ‘Omelet’ [Cheers] 
be th’ wretched Shakspere. [Hisses.] Cud annything be 
clearer? I will detain th’ Coort not longer thin a day 
while I give me opinyon on this marvellous perform- 
ance. 

Cap. Dhryfuss was settin’ on th’ window-sill whistlin’ 
“Garry Owen” an’ makin’ faces at th’ gallant corry- 
spondint iv th’ Daily Wrongs iv Man. At this point he 
cried out, laughingly: ‘‘ I will not conthradict th’ gin’ral. 
I will say he lies. I saw th’ letter mesilf, an’ that man 
was Estherhazy.” (Sensation.) 

‘*Let me ask this canal iv a Jew a question,” says 
th’ corryspondint iv th’ evening Rothscheeld Roaster, a 
Fr-rinchman be th’ name iv Sol Levi. 

‘* Ask it,” says Cap. Dhryfuss. 

“You are a despicable thraitor,” says th’ gallant cor- 
ryspondint. (Sensation.) 

Th’ pris’nor must answer,” says th’ Coort. “It is 
now nearly six o’clock iv th’ mornin’, an’ time to get up 
an’ dhress.” 

‘*T refuse to make anny commint,” says Cap. Dhryfuss. 

Th’ pris’nor’s remark, uttered in tones iv despair, 
caused gr-reat emotion in th’ aujience. There were an- 
Fata iv ‘“‘ Lynch him!” an’ all eyes were tur-rned to 
th’ Cap. 

** Silence!” roared th’ Coort, bendin’ a stern, inflexible 
look on th’ pris’nor. ‘‘ This is a coort iv justice. We 
ar-re disposed f'r to gr-rant iv’ry indulgence, but if out- 





siders persist in intherferin’ with these proceedin’s,” he 
says, ‘‘ we'll expel thim fr’m th’ r-room. What does th’ 
pris’nor think this is?” 

“I thought it was a thrile,” says th’ Cap., ‘‘ but, be 
th’ number iv vet’ran journalists here, it must be th’ 
openin’ iv a new hotel.” 

**Not another wurrud,” says th’ Coort, ‘“‘or ye’ll be 
fired out. No wan shall insult th’ honest, har-rd-wurrkin’, 
sober, sensible journalists iv Fr-rance. Not if this Coort 
knows it. Ye bet ye, boys, th’ Coort is with ye. Th’ 
press is th’ pallajeem iv our liberties. Gin’ral Merceer 
will raysume his tistimony. He was speakin’ of th’ game 
iv goluf.” ; ' 

** Perhaps I'd betther sing it,” says th’ gin’ral. 

‘**T’ll play an accompanymint f’r ye on th’ flute,” says 
th’ prisidint iv th’ coort. ‘* While Gin’ral Merceer is pro- 
ceedin’ with his remarks, call Colonel Pat th’ Clam, who’s 
sick an’ can’t come. Swear Gin’ral Billot, Gin’ral Bois- 
deffer, Gin’ral Chammy, an’ th’ former mimbers iv th’ 
gover’mint.” 

‘*T object to thim bein’ sworn,” says Matther Bla- 
mange. 

‘*They must be sworn,” said th’ prisidint. ‘‘ How th’ 
divvle can they perjure thimsilves if they ain’t sworn? 
An’ who ar-re ye, annyhow?” 

‘‘T’m th’ council f’r th’ pris’nor,” says Matther Bla- 
mange. 

‘* Get out,” says the prisident. 

“Get out ye’ersilf,” says Matther Blamange. ‘‘I’m as 
good a man as ye ar-re. I will ask that gintleman who 
jist went out th’ dure, ‘ Does it pay to keep up appear- 
ances?’” (Groans.) 

‘**Gin’ral Billot,” says th’ prisidint, ‘‘ what d’ye know 
about this infernal case which is broodin’ like a night- 
mare over our belovid counthry an’ gettin’us up ivry 
mornin’ befure milkin’-time ?” 

**Nawthin’ at all,” says Gin’ral Billot. 

‘‘Nather do I,” says th’ prisidint. ‘‘ But I think th’ 
Cap.’s guilty.” 

‘I’m glad to hear ye say that,” says the gin’ral. ‘‘If 
ye didn’t, I’d rayjooce ye to th’ r-ranks to-morrah. I 
niver see th’ man befure, an’, be hivins! I don’t want to 
see him again. But I have a letter here fr’m him askin’ 
me if he cud knock off wurruk at four o’clock to go to 
his aunt’s fun’ral.” 

‘*Cap.,” says the prisidint, ‘‘what ye got to say to 
this? Did ye write th’ letter ?” 

‘*T did,” says th’ Cap. 

‘Throw it out, thin,” says th’ prisidint. ‘‘ We must be 
guided be th’ laws iv ividince. Th’ witness will confine 
himsilf to forgeries. Have you e’er a forgery about ye’er 
clothes, mon gin’ral?” 

“I wish to confront th’ witness,” says Matther Bla- 
mange. 

**Set down,” says th’ prisidint. 

‘*D’ye raymimber meetin’ me at dinner at Moosoo 
de Bozoo’s? It was years ago durin’ th’ time iv Napo- 
lyeon, befure th’ big fire. If I raymimber r-right we had 
pease. Wasn’t it a lovely night ? Oh dear, oh dear, gintle- 
men iy th’ press an’ mon prisidint, ye ought to have been 
there! Well, I says to Gin’ral Billot, I says, ‘Gin’ral,’ I 
says, ‘how ar-re ye, annyhow?’ An’ the gin’ral replies, 
‘F’r an ol’ man, well.’ | made up me mind thin that th’ 
Cap. was innocint, an’ this was befure he was born.” 

‘**Me distinguished colleague in th’ thrile iv this case, 
th’ editor iv wan iv th’ Paris papers,” says th’ prisidint, 
‘*has received a letter fr’m th’ military attachay or spy 
iv th’ Impror iv Austhrich, sayin’ that he did not write th’ 
letter referred to be Prisidint Kruger, an’ if he did it’s a 
forgery. But what cud ye ixpict ? I will throw both let- 
ters into th’ secret dossier.” 

‘** What’s that ?” says Matther Blamange. 

‘* It’s a collection iv pomes wrote to th’ Paris papers be 
spies,” says th’ prisidint. ‘* Call Colonel Peekhart, if th’ 
others ar-re not through. What, you again, Peekhart ? 
Set down, sir !” 

‘*Gintlemen iv Fr-rance,” says Colonel Peekhart, ‘‘ un- 
accustomed as I am to public speakin’, I wish to addhress 
ye a few wurruds on th’ situation iv th’ poor in China.” 

** Assassin!” hisses the Coort. 

“Canal!” says Matther Blamange. 

At this moment th’ door was burst open an’ an ex-Prisi- 
dint iv Fr-rance come boundin’ in, an’, r-rushing up th’ 
steps iv th’ thrybune, smacked Gin’ral Merceer in th’ 
eye. Th’ gr-reatest rayspict was shown f'r th’ former 
chief magistrate iv th’ raypublic. No wan shot at him. 
He was white with r-rage. ‘‘Th’ honor iv Fr-rance is 
at stake,” he says. ‘‘Our counthry lies prostrate in th’ 
mud. I must presarve th’ dignity iv me high office, but 
if Gin’ral Merceer will step out into th’ back yard I'll 
beat his head off. I don’t know annything about this 
accursed case. It was all referred to me whin I was 
Prisidint. I am here to see that th’ honor iv me high 
office is not assailed. I protest I did not say what an 
anonymous corryspondint in to-night’s Sore says I did. 
I did me jooty, Whin I saw th’ ar-my disorganized an 
Fr-rance beset be foreign foes, I raysigned. What was I 
todo? Was I to stay in office an’ have me hat smashed 
in ivry time I wint out to walk? I tell ye, gintlemen, 
that office is no sign cure. Until hats are made iv Cast 
ir’n no poor man can be Prisidint iv Fr-rance. But I was 
not speakin’ iv th’ Dhryfuss case.” 

** Don’t dare to mintion that matter in this coort,” says 
th’ prisidint. “I’m surprised a man iv ye’re intillegence 
’d thry to dhrag in exthranyous matther whin th’ honor iv 
th’ ar-rmy is at stake. Gin’ral Merceer, stand beside this 
witness. Now both speak at wanst! Annybody else that 
has annything to say, lave him say it now, so it won’t 
be heard.” 

‘Mon colonel,” says a former minister iv th’ Fr-rinch 
gover’mint, who was th’ policeman at th’ dure, ‘‘ Judge 
Crazy th’ Boorepare is here demandin’ to be heard.” 

‘“‘@r-reat hivins !” says the Coort, and they wint out 
through the windows. 

That night there was gr-reat excitement in Rennes. 
Th’ citizens dhrivin’ home their cows cud har’ly make 
their way through th’ excited throngs on th’ sthreet. Th’ 
corryspondints iv th’ English papers do not dare to go to 
bed befure nine o’clock, on account iv rumors iv a gin’ral 
massacre. Madame Sara Bernhardt gave a magnificent 
performance at th’ theaytre an’ was wildly cheered. It 
was believed in London, Buda-Pesth, Posen, New York, 
Cookham, an’ Upper Sandusky that Fr-rance is about to 
parish. As I go to press th’ news has excited no com- 
ment in Fr-rance. P. F. DUNNE. 























JACK ASHORE—A DAY'S ENJOYMENT AFTER A LONG CRUISE.—Drawn sy E. HERING. 











TRIED FOR HIS OWN MURDER, By Julian Ralph 


ENS of thousands of newspaper-readers remem- 

ber the story of the murder of a man named 

Sylvanus Birch while he was bringing home 

from India the fourth or fifth largest diamond 

in the world. His disappearance, under very 

strange circumstances, occurred at Aden on the 
Red Sea. And. now the murderer had been caught in New 
York while trying to sell this world-famous diamond. In 
fact, he was already undergoing examination in order to 
be fully committed for trial. 

lhe court-room was crowded. The eyes of the people 
shifted to and fro between the prisoner and the jewel, 
which lay blazing on a small table in front of the magis- 
trate. It was larger than a black-walnut. It had been 
beautifully eut, as if to be set in a ring such as only a 
Samson could have worn. It shone as if the brilliancy of 
an electric light were breaking out of it at scores of points. 
Seside it lay the leather case in which the prisoner, John 
Doe, had carried it. The 
case was made in two 
parts, which gaped asun 
der like the two sections of 
a walnut-shell. A pair of 
twisted silken strings fell 
away from it and showed 
how the prisoner had tied 
the jewel, in its case, 
around his neck. As they 
lay on the table the strings 
appeared like the sensitive 
antenne of an_ insect 
spread far apart, as if to 
guard the jewel against 
the near approach of an 
enemy or thief. 

The prisoner was seated, 
and a policeman stood be- 
hind his chair. He was a 
very thin, dark -skinned, 
bearded man of thirty-two 
or thirty-three years, whose 
appearance confused the 
judgment of the people 
because he had the features 
of an Anglo-Saxon, and 
yet might pass for an Ori 
ental His manner was 
that of a man who sudden- 
ly passes from darkness 
into strong light. He wore 
a strained and staring ex- 
pression, behind which one 
saw that he was dazed and 
surprised. His was such 
a look as one often sees in 
the eyes of a very young 
baby. His outer-dress was 

a rough business or loun- 
ging suit that was dusty 
and wrinkled, and around 
his collar he had put on a 
narrow black tie so care- 
lessly that it might as well 
have been a bit of string. 

While the crowd listen- 
ed breathlessly to the his- 
tory of the crime as it rang 
from the lips of the pros- 
ecuting attorney, the pris- 
oner did not wince or hang 
his head, neither did he ex 
hibit bravado He sat 
there staring and ‘listen 
ing, with a dazed face, like 
one who looks without see 
ing, and listens, yet does 
not hear. 

‘We know,” said the as- 
sistant district attorney, 

‘that seven years ago Syl 
vanus Bireh had perform 
ed such services for the 
Rajah of Putnow that His 
Highness the Rajah be- 
stowed upon him the most 
superb jewel in his trea 
sure-house, His Highness 
believed that Birch had 
saved his life. Birch came 
away from India on a 
steamship of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Line, 
speeding toward the lady 
to whom he had promised 
marriage. Before he em- 


The Prosecutor: ‘‘ Your Honor, Birch was never heard 
from again. The ship touched at Aden, where he was 
done to death, and his money and: this priceless jewel 
passed from his keeping to that of his murderer—this 
John Doe who stands before you. When the ship took 
up its voyage from Aden, both Birch and this prisoner 
were missed from among the passengers. The facts in 
the case were laid before the police of London, Paris, and 
New York. Seven years passed, and last week the mat- 
ter was brought to mind by the appearance in this city of 
this man and the diamond, which has betrayed him be- 
cause he exposed it for sale. His appearance is sufficient 
to arouse our suspicion, and this is confirmed not merely 
by his having this jewel in his possession, but.by many 
other evidences of guilt. For instance, your Honor, here 
I offer in evidence a shirt collar of Birch’s which was 
found in the bundle which the prisoner carried. . It is 
plainly marked ‘8. B.’? And here is a penknife found 
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barked he wrote to her, “SHE CRIED OUT, ‘OH, BARNEY! AND FELL TO THE FLOOR 


stating that he was being 

followed by a slender, 

swarthy, black-bearded man who had appeared close to 
him at every turn in his journey across India, and finally 
had engaged passage on the self-same ship on which 
Birch was homeward bound. Birch wrote that he 
feared that this bearded man-——the same whw stands 
before you at the bar, your Honor—would attempt to 
murder him at sea after securing the great diamond which 
was secreted on his person. He was sure that this man 
alone, among all the men around him, kuew of the Rajah’s 
gift. Birch deseribed the jewel by name and weight, by 
shape and size. A famous expert, who is to testify be- 
fore your Honor, will swear that the jewel about which he 
wrote is undoubtedly this which lies before you.” 


The Magistrate: ‘*What sort of a man was Birch in 
appearance? 
The Prosecutor: ‘‘ A very stout man, your Honor, with 


black hair, but blue-eyed, and with a very fair skin, which 
he always kept clean shaven.” ; 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ The prisoner has blue eyes.” 

The Prosecutor: “ Yes, but he is taller than his victim 
is said to have been; he is very thin; he is very dark—a 
totally different type of man, your Honor.” ‘ 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Well, go on.” 





upon the prisoner, and having the same initials roughly 
scratched upon the handle. No other article taken with 
the prisoner bears any mark at all. Moreover, the prisoner, 
overwhelmed by the proof against him, refuses to speak 
either of himself or of his victim. When arrested he gave 
the name of Sylvanus Birch. Immediately he appeared 
to see his mistake, which riveted suspicion upon him. 
He became silent, where an innocent man would have 
volubly protested his innocence. We have put detectives 
in his cell with him to pretend they were fellow-prisoners. 
We have had detectives take the place of jailers to wait 
upon him. To all he has remained silent, and we hope to 
convince your Honor that in this course he has shown the 
cunning of a guilty man.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Why have you kept silent?” 

John Doe, the prisoner: ‘‘I ain’t much of a talker. I 
gave my name—Sylvanus Birch—and said I was inno- 
cent. I did not murder myself. What else could I 
say?” 

The Magistrate: “I am going to ask you some questions, 
but must warn you that whatever you say may be used 
against you.” 

The Prisoner: ‘It can’t. I’m Sylvanus Birch.” 


The Magistrate: ‘‘ What have you to say about that 
collar and penknife?” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ Nothing. They’re marked with my 
name. They’re mine.” 

The Prosecutor: ‘‘ Will your Honor ask him to put on 
that collar, since it is his?” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘I couldn’t. It isa No. 17; now I wear 
No. 154. I’ve got thinner than I used to be.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Have you no other clothes that be- 
longed to you when you were stout?” 

The Prisoner: ‘ No, sir.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Why have you kept that collar, and 
nothing else?” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ It’s a collar that she—once. It’s a keep- 
sake.” 

The sound of an exclamation, like a note of pain that 
was gasped rather than uttered freely, disturbed the silence 
which followed the prisoner’s answer, The people turned 
in their seats, but appeared 
not to locate the disturber. 
The magistrate command- 
ed quiet. 

The Prisoner: ‘‘I al- 
ways thought that col- 
lar would bring me trou- 
ble.” 

The Prosecutor: ‘ Aha! 
Your Honor heard that? 
Your Honor will note the 
significance of that re- 
mark.” 

The Prisoner (to the 
Prosecutor): ‘* Don’t twist 
anything. Every one can 
see that that collar has got 
me into trouble, because 
I am not murdered and it’s 
my own collar.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Very 
well. Can you prove your- 
self to be Birch?” 

The Prisoner: ‘If I 
ain’t Birch, where is he— 
or his body?” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ True, 
we must prove you guilty; 
but it is not like an inno- 
cent man to take that 
ground. It is now 3.15 
by the clock. If I were 
now a spectator here, in- 
stead of a judge, and to- 
morrow I should be ac- 
cused of breaking into a 
house at three o'clock of 
the previous day, I should 
instantly give the names 
of the persons who saw 
me here, in order to prove 
myself innocent. Your 
course is quite as consist- 
ent with guilt as with the 
innocence you profess.” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ No one 
knows me. I have no rela- 
tives.” 

The Magistrate: “ What 
ship did you come in?” 

The Prisoner: ‘* None. 
I walked.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ From 
Arabia?” 

The Prisoner: ‘ From 
Vera Cruz. I landed there 
from the French bark 
Flameng = about four 
months ago, and tramped 
here. I had very little 
money.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Where 
is your home?” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ I’m the 
only child of my parents. 
They’re buried in the 
church-yard at Ackworth 
in Yorkshire, England. 
They were married at St. 
Thomas’s Church in this 
city, fifty years ago. The 
records will prove who I 
am. 

The Magistrate: ‘ You 
might know a score of 
such facts about Birch. 
Be careful, I warn you. 
Such remarks may con- 
tribute to your convic- 


IN A SWOON.” 


tion.’ 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ How can I be convicted of murdering 
myself?” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ I will adjourn the case. Mr. Phelps, 
have you any idea when you will be ready with your 
evidence against the prisoner? Prisoner, I remand you, 
to appear here on such date as I may determine. You 
are a very obstinate fellow. You make it difficult for 
any One to help you; still more difficult for anybody to be- 
lieve you innocent. Your present course, if continued 
bofore a jury, will certainly convict you.” 

The Prisoner: “I’m Sylvanus Birch—though it doesn’t 
matter much.” 

The policeman in charge of the prisoner now touched 
John Doe upon the shoulder, whereupon he arose and 
walked out into the open space before the Bench on his 
way to his cell in the Tombs. He had reached the middle 
of the open space when the Prosecutor spoke. 

The Prosecutor: ‘‘ If your Honor will set the next hear- 
ing down for two weeks hence, I will try to be ready. We 
are searching for the woman to whom the murdered man 
was engaged to be married.” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ Is she alive?” 

The Prosecutor: ‘‘Of whom are you speaking?” 
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The Prisoner: ‘‘I do not know what name 
she goes by.” 

The Prosecutor: 
likely.” 

The Prisoner: “If you mean the woman 
who was Mary Bennett, she will identify 
me. But I hope you will not find her.” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Was the woman’s name 
Mary Bennett?” 

The Prosecutor: ‘‘ Yes; but he might easi. 
ly know that by the letters among the dead 
man’s effects.” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ She has wrecked my life.” 

He turned to pursue his way across the 
room, when there arose a commotion in that 
part of the court-room which was set apart 
for the public. A woman tore her way out 
from among the people, pushing and pulling 
them aside as she went. When she reached 
the foremost line, she cried out, ‘*Oh, 
Barney!” and fell to the floor in a swoon. 

The Prisoner: “There is your Mary Ben- 
nett. Officer, take me to prison. Let me 
get away from here.” 

The Magistrate: “Did she not call out 
‘Barney’ to the prisoner? This is important. 
Officer, put the prisoner back on the stand. 
Since it is apparent that he is not Sylvanus 
Birch, we will see who he is. Get water and 
revive the woman.” 

The Prisoner (back in his place): ‘‘ May 
I speak, your Honor?” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ You may, but I warn 
you that you would better not.’ 

The prisoner paid no heed to the warning. 
Turning to the magistrate with a sudden 
burst of feeling which caused his face to 
radiate with intelligence, he let loose what 
was, for so reticent a man; a torrent of words. 

**That woman has already sentenced me 
to death,” he cried out, ‘‘and she cannot 
undo her work. Why must I endure this? 
Won’t you please let me go to jail—for life, 
if you like; only leave her out of this. At 
Aden, your Honor, while I was hurrying 
home to marry her, 1 got word from’ her 
mother that she would become another 
man’s bride before I could reach home. 
Such was my love for her that all the joy 
of life fled from me in an instant. I had 
been afraid that a fellow-passenger was plot- 
ting to rob and murder me. I sent on his 
description to my affianced, that she might 
have him pursued if he succeeded; that she 
might know I feared death only because it 
would part us two on earth. But when I 
got her mother’s letter I courted death. I 
sought the man whom I had feared, and 
asked him to journey with me deep into the 
wild lands of Africa. I agreed to pay his 
way and give him a salary as well. e set 
out by ourselves, and, as he was armed, I 
was constantly at his mercy, by day as well 
as night. He offered me no violence. He 
would not kill me. I began to tempt him. I 
showed him my diamond and my mouey. 
I even got him to tie my diamond about my 
neck. He was honest and loyal, :ind, instead 
of murdering me, he once saved my life, 
We were attacked by savages, and though I 
rushed upon their spears, he killed two and 
put the rest to flight. Instead of thanking 
him, I denounced him. I wailed out my 
disappointment at finding him a man of 
honor. I drove him from me with difficulty, 
for he thought me mad. I was indeed mad 
—or desperate. That woman made me so. 
You cannot think how I had loved her. 
Words could never express it. Yet she 
could not wait for me, though I was only 
away two years and was returning rich.” 

The court attendants had raised the wo- 
man to a chair, and her eyes were beginning 
to open. Her senses were returning. The 
reporters who were present all described her 
in the papers of the following morning as au 
extraordinarily beautiful woman. 

‘*T journeyed on alone, into the mountains 
and beyond them,” the prisoner continued. 
‘*T became a lion-hunter, single handed. Oh, 
but lions are cowardly beasts! I could never 
get one to face and kill me. All ran from 
me. 1 met an Italian exploring expedition 
and joined it. I slept in feverish, marshy 
places. I quarrelled with the chief of the 
expedition, a soldier, and challenged him 
He declared me insane, and kissed me and 
cried over me. He would not fight me. I 
ran away alone into the jungle, and took the 
fever. Alas! some negroes found me and 
effected my cure. They discovered my dia- 
mond and declared me a god. Even their 
chief worshipped me. I cannot tell you 
what indignities I heaped upon him, but he 
only showered favors upon me in return, I 
fled from that tribe, I wandered back to the 
coast, and at last I came here, determined 
to sell my diamond and live upon my means 
until war should break out here or in Eu- 
rope. Then I meant to enlist and die in 
battle. 
altered; but I am as well suited in prison as 
anywhere. Let me goto my cell. Above all, 
do not let that woman interfere to save me.” 

‘Barney! Barney!” the woman cried out. 

‘‘Do you not know me?” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ Who is this man whom 
you call Barney?” 

Mary Bennett: ‘‘ He is Sylvanus Birch. sir.” 

The Magistrate: ‘Will you swear to 
that?” 

Mary Bennett: ‘“‘ Yes. Oh, it is renlly so! 
Do let him be free, please, your Honor. [—” 

The Magistrate: ‘‘ You called him ‘ Buar- 
ney.’” 

Mary Bennett: ‘“‘It is his pet name. I 
never called him by his real name. Oh, do 
let him go free! I have waited so long for 
him.’ 

The prisoner raised his eyes and looked 
into her face eagerly. 


‘“‘Humph! That is very 
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The Magistrate: ** Are you not married?” 

ae Bennett; ‘‘ Why, no, sir! Barney is 
—is—engaged to me!” 

The ¥ istrate: ‘‘ He says you jilted him.” 

Mary Bennett: “Oh no, Barney, you don’t 
say that! You never doubted me, did you, 
Barney?” 

The Prisoner: ‘“‘ Your mother wrote to me 
that you were about to marry some one else.” 

Mary Bennett: ‘‘Ob, good heavens! Bar- 
an: you did not believe that! Say you 
didn't believe it! You know that mother 
never liked you, and she wrote what she 
wanted — what she made herself believe 
would happen. But she’s dead, Burney 
des ar; do forgive her.’ 

‘*But—but—” here she paused and search- 
ed his face with a swift glhince. Then she 
almost screamed: ‘* You do not smile at me! 
Have you changed toward me? Oh, that 
would break my heart!” 

The prisoner darted towards her, but the 
policeman seized his coat collar and pulled 
him back. He did not measure the intensity 
of his captive’s emotion, for, in fact, not 
three men together could have held him. 
Birelr threw the officer iiway from him as a 
man might toss a cap from his head. Then 
he vaulted the rail before his chair, and 
rushing to his betrothed’s side, caught her 
in his arms. 

“Your Honor,” 
are changed again. 
prison.”’ 

‘**Clear the court!” cried the magistrate. 
‘Officers, allow no one to remain except 
the Attendants, witnesses, und counsel. We 
will conclude this examination with closed 
doors.” 
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WitH SwORD AND CRUCIFIX. By Edward S. Van Zile 


This story was begun September 9, 1899. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Louis de Sancerre, a noble of France, having killed a Spanish 
grandee in a duel for love, has come with de la Salle to try his for- 
tune in a new world. Atdead of night an old woman brings him a 
piece of bark, on which is scratched the name of Julia de Aquilar, for 
whom he has left his native land. Katonah, sister of Chatémuc, a 
trusted Indian guide, has become enamoured of him. De la Salle de- 
cides to send de Sancerre, Chatémuc, and Katonah to discover their 
midnight visitor. The story reverts to Seville,whence Don Rodrigo de 
Aquilar is sailing for the lands in America granted him by the Spanish 
King. He is accompanied by his daughter, Julia, and his secretary, 
Juan Rodriquez. On the voyage the latter declares to Julia his love 
for her, and threatens mischief in case of refusal. The vessel is 
wrecked. Juan Rodriquez swims with Julia to the shore, and later 
sees from a distance two white-robed beings carry her away.... La 
Salle’s mission, to which have been added Henri de Tonti, the ex- 
plorer’s bosom friend, and Zevobe Membré, a Franciscan friar, reaches 
the “ Children of the Sun,” as the natives style themselves, and is hos- 
pitably received. De Suncerre endeavors to obtain an explanation of 
the mysterious messnge. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN WHICH CHATEMUC FINDS THE INSPIRATION WHICH 
HE LACKED. 

WAS as I said it would be, my Chatémuc,” 
exclaimed Membré, mournfully, as the friar 
and his convert retired from the immediate 
presence of royalty. ‘‘As long as yonder 
temple protects its hellish fire the ears of this 
great monarch will be deaf to words of mine. 
Mother of God, ’tis sad! He has a noble face. I would 
that I might live to shrive him of the many sins his 
haughty pride begets!” 

Chatémuc gave vént to what might have been a pious 
groan, though it sounded to a listening group of sun-wor- 
shippers like the grunt of an ill-tempered man. The half- 
civilized Mohican had good reasons for his discontented 
mood. His unexpected discovery of a race of native 
Americans taller, better proportioned, and seemingly 
more muscular than his kinsmen of -the North had 
touched his sullen pride. Furthermore, Chatémuc felt 
that he had been made a victim, at the very foot of the 
throne, of a cleverly designed conspiracy. De Sancerre 
had spoken a few words to Noco, and the latter had ad- 
dressed the King himself. In his native tongue the Great 
Sun had issued an order, which had been translated by 
Noco into Spanish, and which de Sancerre had turned 
into French for the benefit—or, rather, for the disturb- 
ance—of Chatémuc. The royal behest had been uncom- 
promising in its curt simplicity. The Brother of the Sun 
had ordered Noco to act as hostess to Katonah during the 
latter’s sojourn within his domain. Annoyed as the Mo- 


hican bad been at this command, he had reluctantly rec- 
ognized the futility of an open protest against the dispo- 
sition made, without his consent, of his sister. He had 
retired with the Franciscan from the group surrounding 
the King’s litter, with a burning desire in his heart to 
make mischief. Quick to read the mind of Chatémuc, 
the gray friar, whose open zeal as a proselvter had been 
changed by. the Great Sun’s stubborn indifference to the 
awful significance of the crucifix into the craft of a 
schemer, was now pouring into the Mohican’s ears words 
emphasizing the glories of martyrdom, and picturing the 
bliss which awaited those who perished for the cause 
of Mother-Church. The Franciscan and his convert had 
withdrawn to a sunny slope a few yards to the east- 
ward of the flower-strewn hillock upon which the Bro- 
ther of the Sun maintained the pomp of royalty. 

Had the eyes and ears of Chatémuc and Membré been 
open at that moment to pleasant impressions, they would 
have found many sources of delight in their surroundings. 
They gazed upon a multicolored scene,whose most strik- 
ing features they had never, in their many years of forest 
travel, looked upon before. Bright-hued flowers, trees 
guy with the blossoms of spring, birds whose brilliant 
plumage suggested the possibility that a rainbow, shat- 
tered into small bits, had found wings for the remnants 
of its glory, and over all a blue canopy, across which float- 
ed white, fleecy playthings of the breeze, whispered in 
vain their story of love and peace to the zealous friar and 
his attentive tool. 

From the westward came the inspiring shouts of the 
home-going multitude, and the noise of kettle-drums help- 
ing the army to keep perfect time as it marched, a snow- 
white phalanx, toward the City of the Sun. From their 
coign of vantage Membré and the Mohican could see that 
a monarch who had snubbed the former and enraged the 
latter harbored no present intention of following his sub- 
jects and his army toward his city. In fact, it soon be- 
came appurent that the Brother of the Sun was about to 
regale his guests with a somewhat pretentious feast. Upon 
litters, undecorated and simple in construction, servants 
belonging to the lowest social caste—slaves in fact, if not 
by law—bore from the city food designed to give a sub- 
stantial foundation to the Great Sun’s féte champétre. 
Women brought rudely constructed wooden benches to 
the grass-carpeted banquet-hall,; whose decorations were 
spring flowers and whose roof was the smiling sky. 

It was well for the good feeling that de Sancerre had 
done so much to strengthen between the Children of the 
Sun and Moon that the slaves made ready the feast with 
great despatch, for the inopportune attempt of Zenobe 
Membré to convert the King at one stroke from the re 
ligion of his ancestors to a faith whose mysteries a sign- 
language was impotent to explain had cast a damper 


upon the group surrounding royalty. While it was true 
that the Great Sun had not taken offence at the inexplica 
ble demonstration made by the zealous friar, he had be 
come thoughtful and silent after the retreat of Membré 
and the Mohican. To relieve the .situation, Henri de 
Tonti, a soldier unfitted either by disposition or habit for 
delicate feats of diplomacy, made no effort. Upon his 
scarred and unsymmetrical countenance rested an expres 
sion of sullen discontent, as he stood with folded arms, 
pretending to watch the preparations for a feast for which 
he had no heaft. His jealousy of de Sancerre increased 
as he saw that, through the aid of Noco’s tongue, the 
courtier was tempting back again the smile of friendly 
interest to the black-eyed monarch’s face. Undecided 
whether to flee to the hillock where her brother stood, or 
to place herself in Noco’s charge, according to the King’s 
command, Katonah lingered irresolutely by de Sancerre's 
side, while her heart beat fast with the dread of an im 
pending peril, whose source she could not divine. 

Presently the activity of the slaves ceased for a mo 
ment, and the master of ceremonies—‘“‘ le maitre d’hdétel,”’ 
as de Sancerre dubbed him under his breath—approached 
the throne with arms stretched upward above his head, 
and announced in one word that the preparations for the 
banquet had been completed. ; 

**Cahani!” exclaimed the Great Sun, seating himself 
upon a bench in front of the royal litter, and motioning 
to de Sancerre to take the place at his right hand. ‘‘Ca 
hani! Sit down!” 

At the monarch’s left stood Noco, duenna and inter- 
preter, a useful creature at that moment, but unfitted by 
birth to eat meat with her sovereign. The Brother of the 
Sun smiled upon Katonah, and graciously offered her the 
second place of honor by his side. What the muaiden’s 
rank among the Mohicans might be made no difference 
at this juncture. She had been honored by the Great 
Sun’s gracious recognition, and from that instant was 
looked up to as a princess by the ceremonious sun-wor 
shippers, who held that their monarch’s nod might serve 
as a patent of nobility to a stranger from an alien land 
Among themselves the road from the lowest social status 
to the highest was a hard one. ‘To enter the circle of the 
nobility a low-caste man and wife among the Children of 
the Sun must strangle one of their own offspring, to 
prove by this heroic sacrifice their superiority to the 
humble rank to which birth had consigned them. 

On the royal bench beyond Katouah sat the restless and 
dissatisfied de Tonti, silently protesting against the turn 
which events had taken, but just now impotent to change 
their course. The Italian veteran had walked far since 
breaking his fast, and had undergone the exhausting con 
flict of many antagonistic emotions. Hunger and thirst 
combined for the momeut to postpone the withdrawal of 
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his followers from the too hospitable grasp of the sun- 
worshippers, but the observant captain realized the im- 
mediate necessity of a consultation with de la Salle before 
proceeding further with negotiations which the impul- 
siveness of de Sancerre might twist into an awkward 
shape. De Tonti had started out that morning to visit, 
he had imagined, an insignificant tribe of friendly Ind- 
ians, and, behold! he had come upon a powerful nation, 
equipped with an army of gigantic warriors, and endow- 
ed with a civilization whose outward manifestations were 
extremely impressive. Distrustful of de Sancerre, and 
knowing well the extremes to which Zenobe Membré’s 
zeal as a proselyter might carry him, the Italian soldier 
scented danger in their present environment. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to withdraw his followers from the feast 
at an early moment, to reject the Great Sun’s proffer of 
hospitality for the night—which, he felt sure, would be 
extended to them—and to return to de la Salle’s camp by 
the river as quickly as circumstances permitted. 

On the small plateau below the hillock upon which the 
Great Sun and his guests sat in state a hundred dusky 
noblemen had ranged themselves along the benches, 
awaiting in solemn silence the signal from their monarch 
which should reawaken the activity of the serving- women 
and inaugurate a banquet bidding fair to last until sun- 
down, The Great Sun had raised his sceptre of painted 
feathers to indicate to his master of ceremonies that the 
time had come for the serving of the first course,when the 
royal eye lighted upon Zenobe Membré aud the Mohican, 
who still stood upon a hillock beyond the furthest line of 
benches, plunged in deep converse. 

“Go to your friend who sings the praises of his god 
the Moon,” exclaimed the King, turning to Noco, who 
stood behind him awaiting his pleasure, and pointing his 
tawdry sceptre toward the Franciscan, ‘‘and say to him 
that the Brother of the Sun invites him to meat and drink. 
Have my people make a place for him, and for his cap- 
tive who leans upon his voice. Go quickly, and return 
to me at once.” 

Without further delay, the monarch. gave the impa- 
tiently awaited signal for the serving of the feast, and the 
hunger of his guests was suddenly confronted by a throng 
of antagonists, any one of which was fashioned to ap- 
pease, in short order, the appetite of a European. The 
coarser meats—the buffalo steaks and the clumsily cooked 
venison—were relieved by fish prepared for the table with 
some skill, and by old corn made palatable in a variety of 
ways. To Henri de Tonti’s great satisfaction, he found 
that the euv?sine of the sun-worshippers was the most 
admirable which he had encountered in his long years of 
pilgrimages from one native tribe to another. 

It was with a great deal of reluctance that the Francis- 
can friar, followed by Chatémuc, had accepted the invi- 
tation extended to him from the Great Sun through Noco’s 
overworked tongue. She had delivered her message to 
the friar in her mongrel Spanish, and the Franciscan’s 
knowledge of Latin had enabled him to grasp the general 
tenor of her words. He had been endeavoring to throw 
upon the embers of the Mohican’s religious enthusiasm 
sufficient fuel to beget a flame that should result in im- 
mediate action of a heroic nature. But while the Fran- 
ciscan dwelt upon the glories of martyrdom and the splen- 
dor of the rewards awaiting a servant of the Church who 
gave his life for the faith, fatigue and hunger, having 
possessed themselves of Chatémuc’s earthly tabernacle, 
formed a powerful alliance against that self-abnegation 
which the priest labored earnestly to arouse in the Mohi- 
can’s soul. 

‘*To eat meat with these children of Satan, who wor- 
ship the very fires of hell, is, I fear, to commit a grave 
sin,” remarked the friar, gazing upward at Chatemuc 
dubiously, as they followed Noco toward the lower bench- 
Being a bungry barbarian, not a devout and learned 
controversialist, the Mohican could vouchsafe in answer 
to this nothing more satisfactory than a grunt—a guttural 
comment upon the delicate point raised by the agitated 
friae which might mean much or nothing. 

Seated at the very outskirts of the picturesque throng, 
Zenobe Membré bent his tonsured cond and told his beads 
for a time, watching Chatémuc furtively, as the Mohican 
indulged freely in roasted meats, half-cooked fish, and 
various preparations made from last year’s corn. 

‘* How proudly yonder temple rises toward the sky, my 
Chatémuc!” muttered the friar, glancing toward the City 
of the Sun. ‘* Great will be the glory of the hand chosen 
by the saints to pull it to the ground.” 

Chatémuc chewed a morsel of tough venison and said 
nothing, but his eyes rested with a hostile gleam upon the 
Great Sun, a hundred yards beyond him, beside whom sat 
Katonah, seemingly removed from her brother by the 
breadth of a mighty nation. Suddenly by the Mohican’s 
side appeared a serving- woman, who placed upon the 
bench at his right hand a gourd containing a fermented 
liquor made of the leaves of the cassia-tree. The increas- 
ing loquacity of the banqueters beyond the friar and his 
companion proved that the beverage which had now 
reached them possessed exhilarating properties. If the 
Franciscan had needed further evidence of the enlivening 
influence of the seductive liquor, which had come late 
to the feast as an ally to good-fellowship, the change in 
Chatémuc’s face would have offered it. After emptying 
his gourd twice —for the Mohican liked the cinnamon 
flavor of the drink—Chatémuc, flashing a glance of ha- 
tred at the Great Sun, looked down at the attentive friar 
at his side. 

‘*“The tire of hell shall burn no more beyond,” he said, 
jerking his hand toward the distant city, behind which 
the weary sun had begun to creep. ‘‘The oath I swore 
to you shall be no idle boast.” 

Having observed that the Mohican liked the wine she 
offered him, the woman delegated to serve the friar and 
the Mohican refilled the latter’s gourd for the third time. 
Chatémue swallowed the fiery liquor eagerly, and turned 
to speak a final word to the priest. 

At that instant Zenobe Membré’s eyes were fixed upon 
the royal group beyond him. The Great Sun had arisen, 
and stood waving his feathered sceptre energetically, 
while he gazed down at Noco, to whom he seemed to be 
talking with some excitement. Gazing up at the King, 
with a satirical smile upon his delicate face, sat de San- 

cerre, while de Tonti had sprung to his feet with an ex- 
pression of anger upon his countenance. 

When the friar turned to address Chatémuc, he discov- 
ered that the Mohican had left his side and had been lost 
to sight in the long shadows of the stealthy twilight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH DE SANCERRE RUNS A STUBBORN RACE. 


I is but fair to the memory of a noble, if somewhat too 

impetuous, proselyter to ~- that if Zenobe Membré— 
whose achievements and sufferings entitle him to all 
praise—had realized that martyrdom, the rewards for 
which he had painted in such glowing colors, really men- 
aced the aroused Mohican, he would have weighed his 
words with greater care. But the gray friar had lon 
been in the habit of using heroic language to stir the sou 
of Chatémuc to religious enthusiasm, and he had not as 
yet found cause to regret the use which he had made for 
years of his pliable convert. Furthermore, the Francis- 
can placed absolute confidence in the Mobican’s ability to 
take good care of his red skin. He had seen the craft of 
Cbhatemuc overcome appalling odds too many times to 
indulge long the fear that the Mohican’s sudden disap- 

arance at this juncture presaged disaster. Neverthe- 
men he regretted that his convert had set out upon a mis- 
sion of some peril with such unwonted precipitancy. 
The friar would have felt better satisfied with himself 
if he had been permitted to breathe a word of caution 
into Chatémuc’s ear before the latter had gone forth upon 
his lonely crusade against the fires of hell. 

‘* At the worst,” muttered the Franciscan to himself, as 
he made his way toward the royal litter between lines 
of black-eyed, smiling sun-worshippers—‘“‘ at the worst 
it would be one life for paradise and a nation for the 
Church! May the saints be with my Chatémuc! If he 
won a martyr’s crown, his blood would quench a fire 
which Satan keeps alive. But Mother Mary aid him! I'd 
lose my right hand to save my Chatémuc from death! 
May Christ assoil me if so my words were rash!” 

Thus communing with himself, the Franciscan ap- 
proached the excited group surrounding royalty. 

** Ma foi! good father, you come to us most opportune- 
ly!” cried de Sancerre, springing to his feet, a smile upon 
his lips, but a gleam of repressed anger in his eyes. 
“Monsieur de Tonti is bent upon repaying his Majesty’s 
hospitality with marked ingratitude. He orders us— 
courageous captain that he is—to return at once to Sieur 
de la Salle. As for me, I have promised the Brother of 
the Sun to pass the night in yonder city—to the greater 
glory of our sire the moon!” 

Henri de Tonti, a black frown upon his brow, had 
overheard the Frenchman’s sarcastic words. Seizing the 
friar by the arm, he flashed a glance of rage and menace 
at the exasperating de Sancerre, and drew the Franciscan 
aside, to lay before him weighty arguments in favor of 
an immediate retreat to the river. 

Meanwhile the younger men among the sun-worship- 
ping nobility, moved by the same cinnamon-flavored in- 
spiration which had driven Chatémuc toward a Satan- 
lighted fire, had abandoned the scene of the recent feast 
to indulge in athletic rivalries on the greensward which 
undulated gently between the outskirts of the forest and 
the City of the Sun. ‘ 

‘*Will you say to his Majesty, sefiora,” cried de San- 
cerre, gayly, drawing near to the Great Sun and address- 
ing Noco, ‘‘ that he has reason to be proud of the prowess 
of his young men? I have never watched a more exciting 
wrestling-bout than yonder struggle between those writh- 
ing giants. It is inspiring! It is classic! Could Girardon 
carve a tountain from that Grecian contest over there, 
*twould acd another marvel to Versailles.” t 

The Brother of the Sun smiled down upon de Sancerre 
with warm cordiality as the aged interpreter, having 
caught the general drift of the Frenchman’s words, turned 
his praise into her native tongue. .The monarch’s mo- 
mentary annoyance at Henri de Tonti’s lack of tact had 
passed away, and standing erect, a right royal figure on 
his flower-bedecked dais, he watched with unconcealed 
pride the skilful feats with bow and arrow performed 
by the sun-worshipping aristocrats, and the prodigies of 
strength which the wrestlers and stone-hurlers accom- 
plished. 

‘*Tell me, Dofia Noco,” exclaimed de Sancerre pres- 
ently, at the conclusion of a closely contested foot-race, 
which even the distraught and restless Katonah, search- 
ing vainly with her eyes for Chatémuc, had watched for 
a moment with bated breath—‘‘ tell me the name of yon- 
der greyhound, carved in bronze, who smiles so disdain- 
fully upon the victor, I have never before seen a youth 
whose legs and shoulders seemed to be so well fashioned 
by nature to outstrip the wind itself. Why does he not 
compete?” 

The shrivelled crone grinned with delight. 

“That is my grandson Cabanacte,” she answered, 
proudly. ‘‘ He’s now a nobleman; for, at the risk of life, 
he bore the spirit of the sun to us. The whirlwind can- 
not catch him. The falling-star seems slow behind his 
a He stands, in pride, alone, for none dare challenge 

tim.” 

A flush crept into the pale face of the Frenchman as 
his sparkling eyes garnered with delight all the inspirin 
features of the scene before him—features which ae | 
at that moment a picture reminding him of the glory of 
ancient Athens, the splendors of a pagan cult ie 
found in strength and beauty idols worthy of adoring 
tribute. The passing day breathed a golden blessing 
upon the City of the Sun, which gleamed in the distance 
like a dream of Greece in the old heroic days. De San- 
cerre, well-read and impressionable, mused for a moment 
upon the strange likeness of the scene before him to a 
painting that he had gazed upon in a land far over sea, 
representing Attic athletes engaged in classic games be- 
neath a stately temple, behind which the sun had hid its 
weary face. Awakening from his day-dreams, he turned 
toward Noco and addressed her in a voice which made 
his Spanish most impressive. 

‘Go to Cabanacte, sefiora, and say to him that Count 
Louis de Sancerre of Languedoc—the fairest province in 
the silver moon—dares him to a test of speed, the course 
to run from here to yonder lonely tree, near to the city’s 
gate, and back again.” 

A grin of mingled admiration and amazement lighted 
the old hag’s face as she turned toward the King and re- 
peated to him his guest’s daring defiance of a runner 
whose superiority no sun- worshipper had cared to test for 
many waning moons. A courteous smile played across 


the firm, well-cut mouth of the Great Sun as he listened 
to Noco’s words, but the scornful gleam in his black eyes, 
as they rested upon the Frenchman’s slender, under-sized 
figure, was not lost upon the observant challenger. 


De 





Sancerre realized fully that he had placed in jeoparay his 
influence with the Brother of the Sun by risking a trial of 
speed with a youth whose fleetness he had had, as yet, no 
means of gauging. If he should be outstripped by Ca- 
banacte the good-will of the Great Sun would be changed 
to contempt, and the relationship of host to guests, already 
disturbed by de Tonti’s lack of tact, might be transformed 
into that of a victor to his captives. What then would 
become of de Sancerre’s efforts to solve the mystery to 
which old Noco held the key? 

But de Sancerre, always self-confident, placed absolute 
faith in the elasticity of his light, nervous frame, whose 
muscles had beea hardened by his campaigns over sea and 
by his wanderings with de la Salle. No fleeter foot than 
his had been found in the sport-loving army of Turenne, 
and he had been as much admired in camps for his agility 
as at courts for his grace. If, perchance, he should out- 
run the stalwart Cabanacte, de Sancerre felt sure that his 
easily won a paged with these impressionable sun-wor- 
shippers would be placed upon a much more stable foun- 
dation than its present underpinning of smiles and courtly 
bows. 

‘*My grandson Cabanacte sends greeting to the envoy 
of the moon,” panted Noco, returning speedily to de San- 
cerre’s side, ‘and will gladly chase the wind with him in 
friendly rivalry. He bids me say that night falls quickly 
when the sun has set, and that he craves your presence at 
this moment on the course.” 

Making a courteous obeisance to the Brother of the Sun, 
de Sancerre was about to hasten to the side of his gigantic 
adversary, who, stripped almost to nakedness, stood await- 
ing his challenger, when he felt a detaining hand upon his 
arm, and turning petulantly, looked into Katonah’s agita- 
ted face. 

‘**Chatémuc! 
where!” 

‘*Fear not, ma petite,” exclaimed de Sancerre, cheerily. 
“Wait here until I’ve made this sun-baked Mercury im- 
agine he’s a snail, and we’ll find your kinsman of the joy- 
ous face. "Twould break my heart to lose the gay and 
smiling Chatémuc! Adieu! I go to victory, or, perhaps, 
to death! Pray to Saint Maturin for me, Katonah! He 
watches over fools!” 

A great shout arose from the sun-worshippers as de 
Sancerre and Cabanacte, saluting each other with cere- 
monious respect, stood side by side awaiting the signal 
for their flight toward the distant tree which marked the 
turning-point in the course which they were about to run. 
The Frenchman, attired in tattered velvets, and wearing 
shoes never designed for the use of an athlete, seemed to 
be at that moment handicapped by both nature and art for 
the race awaiting him. Almost a pygmy beside the bronze 
giant, whose limbs would have driven sleep from a sculp- 
tor’s couch, de Sancerre had apparently chosen well in 
asking Katonah for an invocation to the saint who protects 
fools from the outcome of their folly. The black-eyed 
sun-worshippers glanced at one another in smiling derision. 
Surely these Children of the Moon must eat at night of 
some plant or fruit which stirred their blood to madness 
when they wandered far afield! No dwarf would dare to 
measure strides with a colossus, unless, indeed, he'd lost 
his wits through midnight revelry in moon-lit glades! This 
white-faced, queerly dressed, and most presumptuous rival 
of the mighty Cabanacte might smile and bow and gain 
the ear of kings, but look upon him now, with head bent 
forward, waiting for the word! Fragile, slight, thin in 
the shanks, and with a chest a boy might scorn, he dares 
to measure strides with a sturdy demigod, who towers 
above him, a giant shadow in the gloaming there. 

A howl from the overwrought throng shook the leaves 
upon thetrees. The runners had sprung from the line at 
a cry, and, elbow to elbow, were speeding toward the dis- 
tant tree. Falling back to Cabanacte’s flank, de Sancerre, 
seeming to grow taller as he ran, and using his feet with 
a nimbleness and grace which emphasized the clumsiness 
of his fleet rival’s tread, hung with ease upon the giant’s 
pace, moving with a rhythmical smoothness which indi- 
cated reserved power. hrough the twilight toward the 
city rushed the courtier and the savage, made equals at 
that moment by the levelling spirit of a manly sport, while 
the onlookers stood, eager-eyed and silent, watching with 
amazement the pertinacity of the lithe Frenchman who so 
stubbornly kept the pace behind their yet unconquered 
champion. 

As the racers turned the tree marking the half of their 
swift career, the dusky patriots saw, with growing con- 
sternation, that the child of moonbeams still sped gayly 
along behind the stalwart, wavering figure of a son of 
suns. The pace set by Cuabanacte had been heart-rending 
from the start, for he had cherished the conviction that 
he would be able to shake off his puny rival long before 
the turn for home was made. But ever as he strove to in- 
crease his lead the bronze-tinted athlete heard, just behind 
his shoulder, the auinty footfalls of a light-waisted, wiry, 
bold-hearted antagonist, who panted not in weariness be- 
hind the champion after the manner of his rivals of other 
days. Out of the glowing west came the racers side b 
side,every step a contest as they struggled toward the nti | 

‘**Cabanacte! Cabanacte!” cried the sun-worshippers, 
mad with the fear that the dwarf might outrun the giant 
at the last. For the Frenchman had crept up from be- 
hind, and was now speeding homeward on even terms with 
his delirious, reeling, wind-blown, but still unconquered 
rival. Fora hundred yards the racers fought their fight 
by inches, each aovellen in his aching mind at the stern 
persistence of his antagonist. Then, when the strain grew 
greater than human muscles could endure, the bursting 
heart of de Sancerre seemed to ease its awful pressure 
upon his chest, his faltering steps regained their light and 
graceful motion, and passing Cabanacte, as the latter 
glanced up with eyes bloodshot with longing, the French- 
man, with a gay smile upon his pallid face, rushed past 
the line, a winner of the race by two full yards, 

The hot, generous blood of the sun-worshippers bound- 
ed in their veins as they seized the tottering victor, and, 
with shouts of wonder and acclaim, raised him to their 
shoulders, and bore him, a wonder-worker in their eyes, to 
the smiling presence of their astonished King, But before 
de Sancerre could receive the congratulations of the Bro- 
ther of the Sun; the voice of Katonah had reached him 
over the heads of the excited patricians. 

‘* Monsieur,” cried the Mohican 1 iaiden, in French, her 
voice vibrating with excitement, ‘‘ Pere Membré and Mon- 
sieur de Tonti have set out for the camp, and Chatémuc 
has not returned!” 


My brother! I cannot see him any- 
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‘* Peste, ma petite!” exclaimed de Sancerre, blowing her 
a kiss over the turmoil of black heads beneath him. 
“Why trouble me with trifles such as these? See you 
not that a splinter from a moonbeam has put the sun to 
shame—to the greater glory of our Mother-Church. Laude, 
Katonah! Laude et jubilate !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH THE RESULTS OF CHATEMUC’S ENTHUSIASM 
ARE SEEN. 


- Cunees, ma petite! We'll find your Chatémuc; 

then learn the mysteries of yonder sun-kissed town. 
That the stubborn captain has deserted usis hardly strange. 
Always in fear of de la Salle’s displeasure, Monsieur de 
Tonti has grown erratic, unreliable, jealous. As for the 
friar, his retreat surprises me. He lacks not courage nor 
persistence. He would not leave our Brother of the Sun 
without, at the least, one more attempt to show him the 
path which leads to Mother-Church.” 

Released from the enthusiastic arms of the noblemen 
who had carried him in triumph to their King, de Sancerre 
was now following the royal litter toward the City of the 
Sun, walking the well-beaten path with the mincing step 
of a courtier whose feet, though swifter than the winds, 
pay homage gayly to Grace as a worthier deity than 
Speed. On either side of the victorious runner, whose 
eyes still glowed with the joy of triumph, walked Noco 
and Katonah. The latter, downcast and apprehensive, 
gazed gloomily toward the city, whose roofs could now 
be plainly seen, while she listened apathetically to the 
Frenchman’s encouraging words. Changing the tongue 
he used from French to Spanish, de Sancerre, turning 
toward Noco, who looked, in the twilight, like a hideous 
heathen idol carved in mahogany, said, 

‘*T trust, sefiora, that your courageous grandson, my very 
worthy opponent, will bear me no ill-will because my 
slender body was less a burden than his giant frame.” 

Noco, to whom de Sancerre’s overthrow of the erstwhile 
invincible Cabanacte had appeared like a miracle wrought 
by some mysterious moon-magic, gazed reverentially at 
the Frenchman with beady black eyes, which seemed to 
be fully half a century younger than the other features of 
her wrinkled face. lier countenance was a palimpsest, 
with youth staring out from beneath the writings made by 
time. 

**My grandson Cabanacte, O Son of the Full Moon, 
will ever do your bidding with a loyal heart. According 
to the customs of our land, your triumph in the race en- 
titles you to service at his hands until his feet wax swift 
enough to fly away from yours.” 

“‘Caramba!” exclaimed de Sancerre, whose expletives 
bore testimony to the cosmopolitan tendencies of his adven- 
turous career; ‘‘ your words, sefiora, rejoice my heart! I 
stand in sore need of a servitor to save me from the na- 
kedness which one more heated foot-race would beget. If 
Cabanacte can repair the rents which make my costume 
such a marvel to the eye, I'll free him from his ri/lein so- 
cage and make him proud again.” 


The Interpreter explaining American Justitutions to the 


Enough of this the o!4 hag understood—enlightened to 
a great extent by the krenchman’s eloquent gestures—to 
emphasize the griu upon her ugly but intelligent face. 

‘**Cabanacte is « warrior, not a maker of flowing robes!” 
she exclaimed, with a raucous chuckle. ‘* But to-night 
old Noco will repair the holes in the Son of the Full 
Moon’s garb. Look at this.” Fumbling at her waist, she 
presently héld out to de Sancerre’s gaze a needle made of 
fis: bone. Lowering her voice, she said: ‘‘ Coyocop, the 
£pirit of the Sun, has not disdained to let my needle prick 
her sacred dress. She weeps, and cares for nothing but 
to iie upon her couch and whisper secrets to the Mother 
of the Sun. ’Tis sad, but so she must fulfil her mission 
to our race. Our nation’s wise men and the priests who 
tend the temple fire had told us she would come. My 
grandson, Cabanacte, bore her from the sea.” 

De Sancerre listened attentively to the old crone’s words. 
He recalled Noco’s assertion that Coyocop had scrawled 
his inamorata’s name upon the mulberry bark, though, 
at the time, he had not grasped the full significance of her 
mumbled mongrel Spanish words, rendered less clear to 
him by the use of the meaningless name Coyocop. But 
now, as they hurried on behind the porters who carried 
the King’s litter, followed by a hundred chattering noble- 
men, a veil seemed to be lifted from de Sancerre’s mind. 
His heart beat with suffocating rapidity, and his voice 
trembled as he looked down at Noco, trying to catch her 
eyes in the darkening twilight, and exclaimed: 

“*T was Coyocop who scratched that name upon the 
bark? But why, good Dofia Noco? Tell me why.” 

The old woman glanced over her shoulder, to assure 
herself that they could not be overheard. Then she 
whispered: 

‘*] told her the white-faced Children of the Moon had 
come to us upon the bosom of the flood, according to an 
ancient prophecy. The temple priests would strangle 
me with cords if they should learn how my old tongue 
has wagged. They watch me closely, for they worship 
her. But once she found a moment, when no priest was 
near, to scratch the mystic symbols on the bark. 1 crept 
away at night, and, lo! your god, the moon, was guide to 
my old feet—and so I came to you from Coyocop.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


Home-Rule in Luzon 


Mantra, August 1, 1899. 


ENERAL LAWTON has been dividing his 
time for the last few months between fight- 
ing and chasing Filipino insurgents, and in 
the intervals of war gently teaching Fili- 
pino non-combatants that the United States 
really means to give them their freedom. 

This effort to convince the frightened natives that the 
Americans have not come to devour them meets at first 
with suspicion and hesitation. They cannot quite under- 
stand that peculiar combination—Americano. They are 
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newly elected Presidente.— Drawn from Life by William Bengough. 


surprised to find that the terrible, bearded, reeking fight- 
ers, who drive everything before them, eating Mauser 
fire apparently, when finished with their day's work of 
carnage stop to play with the native babies, and actually 
pay good money for the fruit and eggs they need—money 
worth often ten times the amount the startied native has 
ever received for such commodities before. Thus, when 
General Lawton calls together the leading citizens of a 
town, after he has fought through it probably with terri- 
fying results, the leading citizens assemble, because they 
have no choice, and with troubled minds they listen, not 
to vengeance, which they are prepared for, but to the 
American doctrines of fraternity, equality, and liberty 

When, after a great amount of energetic eloquence from 
the interpreter (who a short while ago was an insurgent 
himself), they begin to grasp at the idea, they are shown 
how to elect their president and his advisers, and these 
proud personages are then thoroughly schooled in the 
prociamation issued by the Peace Commission presided 
over by Mr. Schurman. They are told to get to work 
and to put their town in order, to levy and collect their 
own taxes, and to spend the money for their own public 
works. Schools are opened, and, most important of all, 
classes are begun in English, and so with no formality the 
new life of the Filipinos begins. : 

The illustration shows the beginning of home-rule in 
Las Pifias. This is alittle town only about six miles from 
Manila, on the south shore ef the bay, fromm which the 
rebels have only recently been driven out. 

General Grant's brigade is stationed along through the 
towns adjoining Las Pifias, and he was an interested at- 
tendant on the day when General Lawton arrived with 
Mr. Dean C. Worcester, who represents the commission 
at these gatherings. The local Filipino priest acted as 
host, as the meeting was held in the old church building. 

The president and his advisers were elderly Filipinos, 
hard-handed fishermen and mechanics, their earnest fur- 
rowed faces intent on the business in hand; and although 
in their simple native dress, shirt hanging: in Chinese 
fashion, and with bare feet, they felt the dignity of their 
new position, and proudly sat to be sketched, and then 
proved their schooling by signing the likenesses in queer 
crabbed Spanish letters. 

Already the effect of the generous treatment is being 
seen. Instead of finding a deserted town after the insur 
gents are driven out, the non-combatants now stay and 
trust the Americans. WiLiiaM BEeNnGcouen. 


The Return of Dewey 


IS country offers him the laurel bough, 
H Returning round the planet’s purple rim; 
But though she seeks to do him honor now, 
Beside his fame such little gifts grow dim; 
He placed @ greener wreath upon ber brow 
Than any wreath which she can give to him. 
WALTER MALONE. 
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Some Nores ON THE Foop VALUE OF 
CocoA AND CHOCOLATE 


BRILLAT - SAVARIN, in his entertaining 
and valuable work, Physiologie du Gott, 
says: ‘‘ Chocolate came over the mountains 
[from Spain to France] with Anne of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Philip III., and queen of 
Louis XIII. The Spanish monks also spread 
the knowledge of it by the presents they made to their 
brothers in France. It is well known that Linnaeus called 
the fruit of the cocoa-tree theobroma, ‘food for the gods.’ 





The cause of this emphatic qualification has been sought, 
and atiributed by some to the fact that he was extrava- 
gantly fond of chocolate ; by others to his desire to please 
his coufessor ; and by others to his gallantry, a queen hav- 
ing first introduced it into France. 

‘*The Spanish ladies of the New World, it is said, carried 
their love for chocoiate to such a degree that, not content 
with partaking of it several times a 
day, they had it sometimes carried af 


Distinct and Particular Account of the Cacao Tree, its 
Growth and Culture, and the Preparation, Excellent Proper- 
ties, and Medicinal Virtues of its Fruit,” which received 
the approbation of the Regent of the Faculty of Medicine 
at Paris, and which was translated and published in London, 
in 1730. After describing the different methods of raising 
and curing the fruit and preparing it for food (which it is 
not worth while to reproduce here, as the methods have 
essentially changed since that time), he goes on to demon- 
. strate, as the result of actual experiment, 
that chocolate is a substance ‘‘ very temper- 
ate, very nourishing, and of easy digestion ; 
very proper to repair the exhausted spirits 
and decayed strength ; and very suitable to 
preserve the health aud prolong the lives of 
old men. ... 

‘I could produce several instances,” he 
says, ‘“‘in favor of this excellent nourish- 
ment; but I shall content myself with two 
only, equally certain and decisive, in proof 
of its goodness. The first is an experiment 
of chocolate’s being taken for the only nour- 
ishment—made by a surgeon’s wife of Mar- 
tinico. She had lost, by a very deplorable 
accident, her lower jaw, which reduced her 
to such a condition that she did not know 
how to subsist. She was not capable of 
taking anything solid, and not rich enough 
to live upon jellies and nourishing broths. 
In this strait she determined to take three 
dishes of chocolate, prepared after the man- 
ner of the country, one in the morning, one 
at noon, and one at night. There chocolate 
is nothing else but cocoa kernels dissolyed in hot water, 
with sugar, and seasoned with a bit of cinnamon. This 
new way of life succeeded so well that she has lived a long 
while since, more lively and robust than before this acci- 
dent. 

‘*T had the second relation from a gentleman of Martinico, 
and one of my friends not capable of a falsity. He assured 
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The fragrance and flavor are so marked that they cannot 
be imitated by any artificial products, although numerous 
attempts have been made in regard to all three. Hence, the 
detection of adulteration is not a difficult matter. Design- 
ing persons, aware of the extreme difficulty of imitating 
these substances, have undertaken to employ lower grades, 
and by manipulation copy, as far as may be, the higher 
sorts. Every ove knows how readily tea and coffee, for 
that matter, will take up odors and flavors from substances 
placed near them. This is abundantly exemplified in the 
country grocery or general store, where the teas and coffees 
share in the pervasive fragrance of the cheese and kero- 
sene. But perhaps it is not so widely understood that 
some of these very teas and coffees had been artificially 
flavored or corrected before they reached their destination 
in this country. 

Cacao lends itself very readily to such preliminary treat- 
ment. In a first-class article, the beans should be of tie 
highest excellence ; they should be carefully grown on the 
plantation and there prepared with great skill, arriving in 
the factory in good condition. In the factory, they should 
simply receive the mechanical treatment requisite to de- 
velop their high and attractive natural flavor and fragrance. 
They should be most carefully shelled after roasting and 
finely ground without concealed additions. This is the 
process in all honest manufactories of the cacao products, 

Now, as a matter of fact, in the preparation of many of 
the cacao products on the market a wholly different course 
has been pursued. Beans of poor quality are used, be- 
cause of their cheapness, and in some instances they are 
only imperfectly, if at all, shelled before grinding. Chem- 
ical treatment is relied on to correct in part the odor and 
taste of such inferior goods, and artificial flavors, other than 
the time-honored natural vanilla and the like, are added 
freely. The detection of such imposition is easy enough to 
the expert, but is difficult to the novice : therefore the public 
is largely unable to discriminate between the good and the 
inferior, and it is perforce compelled to depend almost entire- 
ly on the character and reputation of the manufacturer. 

Of the cocoa and chocolate preparations made by WALTER 

BakER & Co., Ltp., Dorchester, Mass., 
bearing the well-known trade-mark 





ter them to church. This favoring of 
the senses often drew upon them the 
censures of the bishop; but the Rev- 
erend Father Escobar, whose meta- 
physics were as subtle as his morality 
was accommodating, declared, for- 
mally, that a fast was not broken by 
chocolate prepared with water; thus 
wire-drawing, in favor of his penitents, 
the ancient adage, ‘ Ziguidum non 
Srangit jejunium.’” 

‘“Time and experience,” he says, 
further, ‘‘ have shown that chocolate, 
carefully prepared, is an article of 
food as wholesome us it is agreeable ; 
that it-is nourishing, easy of digestion, 
and does not possess those qualities 
injurious to beauty with which coffee 
has been reproached ; that it is excel 
lently adapted to persons who are 
obliged to a great concentration of in- 
tellect in the toils of the pulpit or the 
bar, and especially to travellers ; that 
it suits the most feeble stomach ; that 
excellent effects have been produced 
by it in chronic complaints, and that 
it is a last resource in affections of the 
pylorus. 

_“*Some persons complain of being 
unable to divest chocolate ; others, on 
the contrary, pretend that it has not 
sufficient nourishment, and that th: 
effect disappears too soon. It is prob- 
able that the former have only them- 
selves to blame, and that the chocolate 
which they use is of bad quality or bad- 











ly made; for good and well-made choc- 
olate must suit every stomach which 
retains the slightest digestive power. 

‘*In regard to the others, the remedy is an easy one: they 
should reinforce their breakfast with a pdté, a cutlet, or a 
kidney ; moisten the whole with a good draught of soco- 
nusco chocolate, and thank God for a stomach of such 
superior activity. 

‘*This gives me an opportunity to make an observation 
whose accuracy May be depended upon. 

“After a good, complete, and copious breakfast, if we 
take in addition a cup of well-made chocolate, digestion 
will be perfectly accomplished in three hours, and we may 
dine whenever we like. Out of zeal for science, and by 
dint of eloquence, I have induced many ladies to try this 
experiment. They all declared, in the begiuning, that it 
would kill them; but they have all thriven on it, and have 
not failed to glorify their teacher. 

‘*The people who make constant use of chocolate are the 
ones who enjoy the most steady health, and are the least 
subject to a multitude of little ailments which destroy the 
comfort of life; their plumpness is also more equal. These 
are two advantages which every one may verify among his 
own friends, and wherever the practice is in use.” ‘ 

In corroboration of M. Brillat-Savarin’s statement as to 
the value of chocolate as an aid to digestion, we may quote 
from one of Mme. de Sévigné's letters to her daughter : 

“TI took chocolate night before last to digest my dinner, 
in order to have a good supper. I took some yesterday for 
iourishment, so as to be able-to fast until night. What I 
consider amusing about chocolate is that it acts according 
to the wishes of- the one who takes it.” 

Chocolate appears to have been highly valued as a re- 
medial agent by the leading physicians of that day. Chris- 
toph Ludwig Hoffmann wrote a treatise entitled ‘‘Potus 
Chocolate,” in which he recommended it in many diseases, 
and instanced, the case of Cardinal Richelieu, who, he stated, 
was cured of genera! atrophy by its use. 

A French officer who served in the West Indies for a 
period of fifteen years, during the early part of the last 
century, wrote, as the result of his personal observations, a 
ireatise on “The Natural History of Chocolate, Being a 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF WALTER BAKER & CO.’S MILLS, DORCHESTER, 


me that in his neighborhood an infant of four months old 
unfortunately lost his nurse, and its parents, not being able 
to put it to another, resolved, through necessity, to feed it 
with chocolate. The success was very happy, for the in- 
fant came on to a miracle, and was neither less healthy nor 
less vigorous than those who are brought up by the best 
nurses. 

‘Before chocolate was known in Europe good old wine 
was called the milk of old men; but this title is now 
applied with greater reason to chocolate ; since its use has 
become so common that it has been perceived that chocolate 
is, with respect to them, what milk is to infants. In reality, 
if one examines the nature of 
chocolate a little, with respect 
to the constitution of aged 
persons, it seems as though 
the one was made on purpose : 
to remedy the defects of the sf 
other, and that it is truly the ; 
panacea of old age. 

‘There lately died at Mar- 
tinico a counsellor, about a 
hundred years old, who for 
thirty years past lived on noth- 
ing but chocolate and biscuit. 
He sometimes, indeed, had a 
litle soup at dinner, but never 
any fish, flesh, or other vict- 
uals. He was, nevertheless, 
so vigorous and nimble that 
at fourscore and five he could 
get on horseback without stir- 
rups.” 


The three associated bever- 
ages, cacao, tea, and coffee, are 
known to the French as aro- 
matic drinks. Each of these 
has its characteristic aroma. 


MASS. 


“La Belle Chocolatiére,” the Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette says very truly 
that ‘‘ they are known the world over, 
and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer.” 

This famous house was established 
in October, 1780—one hundred and 
nineteen years ago—while the Ameri- 
can colonies were still struggling for 

olitical and industrial independence. 
Pron the little wooden mill, ‘* by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood,” 
where the enterprise was first started, 
there has grown up one of the great- 
est industrial establishments in the 
world. The five great mills in which 

. the manufacturing is carried on have 
a floor space of over seven acres. 
The work has been admirably sys- 
tematized so as to produce the best 
results at a minimum cost. The busi- 
ness has been prosperous from the 
start, because the owners have always 
kept up with the improvements, and 
responded to the demands of the time; 
have always treated their empléyés 
in a liberal spirit ; have always made 
the best goods and sold them at a fair 
price. They have just published a 
handsomely illustrated quarto of 72 
pages, entitled **Cocoa and Choco- 
late: A Short History of their Pro- 
duction and Use.” It contains a large 
amount of valuable and interesting 
matter relating to the cocoa-tree and 
its fruit; the early use of cocoa and 
chocolate and their food value as deter- 
mined by distinguished chemists and physicians. In conclu- 
sion, a sketch is given of the Baker establishment, the oldest 
and largest of its kind on this continent. Some copies of rare 
old prints are introduced into the text, and the various stages 
of picking, curing, and preserving the fruit for domestic use 
are represented by engravings from photographs taken in the 
West Indies, Ceylon, and at the mills in Dorchester. On re- 
quest in writing from the head of any library, club, or hos- 
pital, or from any teacher or housekeeper, a copy of the book, 
and also a copy of Miss Parloa’s and Miss Burr’s Choice 
Recipes will be sent free. Address (mentioning this paper) 
3. A 
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“ Raleigh.” 





CHIEF-ENGINEER F. B. RANDALL. 
U.S. R. C. S. “ McCulloch.” 


THE VITALIZERS OF THE MODERN 
ADMIRAL 


The Trust Conference 


Cnioaao, September 19, 1899. 
T may fairly be stated that the practical ‘ trust side,” 
as exemplified daily by promoters and managers of 
trusts, was scarcely presented to the Trust Conference 
at all. But surely about all active sides had their 
hearing—that is, every side but the inside. The first 
effect of the conference was of a wide diversity. 
Some three hundred delegates were in attendance at each 
session, including the appointees of thirty States, of a long 
list of national labor unions, and of many important com- 
mercial bodies, besides a dozen college professors and a 
half-dozen Governors. As they solidly filled the parquet 
of Central Music Hall, under whose galleries, which were 
packed after the first session, and which lent their purtici- 
pation very freely, one felt that here at least was some- 
thing quite adequately representative of the whole breadth 
of public opinion or public sentiment on this trust ques- 
tion. 

In how far it was a matter of sentiment or feeling rather 
than of deliberate opinion was disclosed at the very out- 
set when Dudley G. Wooten, of Texas, took the floor. 
Mr. Wooten is tall, slender, nervous, with an effective 
reach of arm and voice. He frankly eschewed all merely 
economic phases of the subject and spoke to the propo- 
sition that we must smash the trusts or lose our liberties. 
While one listened in vain for anything in particular about 
trusts, his speech nevertheless was the key-note of a cer- 
tain sentiment, and strongly disclosed a certain attitude 
which constituted a very important—possibly a dominant 
—feature of the conference. He presented his deliver- 
ance as the Texas idea, but, broadly speaking, it repre- 
sented the South and West, most of whose utterances 
were uncompromisingly for annihilation of everything 
trustlike on general principles. With them it was not a 
question of life or death, but solely of the manner in 
which the death should be administered. If I labelled 
this attitude exclusively of the South and West, I should 
have to account for some milder views from those regions, 
as well as apologize to Governor Pingree, who, later on, 
put Michigan behind Texas in nothing except oratory. 
But the geographic generalization may stand. The labor 
representatives also, as a whole, belonged in that uncom- 
— division. Most of these stalwart ‘“‘ antis” were 

or an amendment of the Federal Constitution to make 
monopolistic combinations impossible. 

There was some suspicion of the ‘‘academic sophis- 
tries ” against which Mr. Wooten had early warned them. 
When the poor academicians came to read their papers 
the “sophistries” appeared to consist wd gag mes stick- 
ing to a discussion of the subject in hand, Certainly not 
a single college professor, from Jenks of Cornell, who led 
off, to Clark of Columbia, who wound up the scholastic 
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procession, went home with the betrayal of any freeman 
to any octopus on his conscience. Perhaps Mr. Wooten 
scared them out 

Their papers throughout were thoughtful and scholarly, 
directed to the consideration of specific good and ill that 
the trusts might do, and attempting, on the whole, to try 
the case on a tangible ground of facts rather than by 
merely general ae cee ge They pointed out that central- 
ization might accelerate industry and cheapen production 
and distribution. What would be its effect on wages? 
What results on the political side might be expected? 
What were the actual evils of the common practice of 
over-capitalization? 

Professor Adams of the University of Michigan denied 
that the combination of manufacturing concerns would 
materially cheapen production; but he offered this as his 
conclusion from general conditions only, and both Pro- 
fessor Jenks and Professor Clark frankly admitted that 
the effect of combinations on prices could not be estab- 
lished at this time from actual results. The trusts were 
too new to permit a conclusive deduction in that respect. 
This admission, it may be said, was about as near as the 
conference ever got to a consideration of the economic 
side of the question from the stand - point of proved 
facts. 

Surprisingly little of a statistical sort was offered. 
There were a few detached facts which no doubt seemed 
conclusive enough from a particular point of view, as that 
recent combinations had thrown 35,000 travelling salesmen 
out of employment, but they had little relevance as ap- 
plied to the whole problem. The absence of data no 
doubt put the academicians at a disadvantage, and the 
scientific leaven which they were expected to introduce 
made only a small impression upon the lump. 

It was mostly on general principles that the defenders 
of the trust theory, for their part, relied. One of 
the first and of the most outspoken of these was 
ex-Governor Foster of Ohio, who openly praised 
the Standard Oil Company, and declared the trust 
a fixture and a good thing in that it cheapened produe- 
tion, enabled employers to pay better wages, eliminated 
ruinous competition, and gave the commercial fabric 
greater stability. But even Mr. Foster put an enormous 
fly in this ointment by proposing public examination of 
trust accounts and a government tax on profits in excess 
of six percent. F. B. Thurber, of New York. confessed 
that investigation had converted him to a friendliness for 
trusts. When Benjamin R. Tucker, of the same State, 
began to explain the “ Attitude of Anarchism toward 
Industrial Combinations,” it looked embarrassingly like the 
attitude of Messrs. Foster and Thurber; but Mr. Tucker 
finally got safvly away to a plan for destroying the money 
monopoly by monetizing every form of wealih—“ that is, 
by giving to every form of wealth the right of representa- 
tion by currency.” Thomas J. Morgan, Chicago's prize 


socialist, could not bring himself to single out trusts for 
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apimadversion amid so many socia! iniquities. On the 
contrary, he evidently enjoyed the trust as one o/ the try- 
ing difficulties which a plutocratic community. bad got 
itself into. Of course many other views that might be 
classed as pro-trust were presented ; but, as compared with 
the foes of the trust, its friends were certainly both few 
and timid, not te say lukewarm, and there was never any 
doubt as to where the sympathies of the audience lay. 

Mr. Foulke of Indiana, however, showed the practical 
difficuliies in the way of legislatively restricting combinu- 
tions. He really gave to the stalwart ‘“‘antis,” with all 
their cocksure legal remedies, the effect of a sort of mili 
tant helplessness. This not unnaturally come in for severe 
criticism at the hands of Mr. Bryan. 

The famous Nebraskan was of course the commanding 
personality on the one side, just as Bourke Cockran was 
the dominating figure in the popular eye on the other side, 
and the speeches of these two men were the climax of 
the conference. 

Cockran spoke Friday night. In general terms he de- 
fended the trust—althongh he carefully avoided the word 
—as the fruit and flower of competition, the competitor 
who has succeeded and who maintains his place be- 
cause he can fill it better than any other. But he pro 
posed restrictions that run squarely counter to present 
trust practice. Perhaps altogether the speech was a bit too 
nicely adjusted to the audience. The perfect finish 
of the speaker’s stage methods put one in mind—perhaps 
unjustly—of Charles Coghlan ox Richard Mansfield in 
high comedy. But there were some telling strokes and 
a wit that won and kept the audience. To one who likes 
oratory it was distinctly the treat of the convention, 
Bryan drew an overflowing house on Saturday morning 
He was for State and Federal laws which would make all 
monopolistic combinations impossible. He spoke in a 
businesslike sort of manner throughout. No doubt he 
purposely denied himself oratorice! flights, Certainly, 
while he held the audience, he gave no exhibition of that 
great power which he can upon occasion exert over a 
popular assembly. 

The conference wisely decided against trying to em- 
body its opinion in a set of resolutions. It may be added, 
to give a completer effect of its deliberations, that upon 
one point all speakers agreed, namely, that a trust 
should not be maintained by governmental favors. There 
were disputes over the effect of the tariff, but all the 
speakers who touched upon that phase of the question 
from any stand-point agreed tha! discrimination in railroad 
rates was a form of governmenta! favor which tended to 
foster injurious monopoly, that it was an unmixed evil, 
and should be abolished. Yet, as everybody knows, uni- 
formity in railroad rates has been the law of the land for 
a dozen years, and that law has never been enforced for 
asingle day. But that fact did not discourage the ‘‘ antis” 
from proposing any oumber of other laws to restrict trusts, 

Wit Payne. 
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“THE CHILD OF TODAY IS THE MAN OF TOMORROW” and the strength of THE NATIO 


depends on the Health and Strength of its Men and Women : :_ : 


IMPERIAL GRANUM than on any other prepared food, and it can be recommended as furnishing THE BEST principles 
of diet for BABIES; embracing in its composition that which makes strong bone and teeth; good flesh and blood; and 
which acts as a preventative of the digestive disorders incidental to childhood. INVALIDS AND CONVALESC 
praise its virtues, THE AGED also find it unequalled; and, when it has at first seemed impossible, it often happens that a 
reatest 
our of 


y ‘HE fact is indisputable that there are more hearty, healthy men and women in this country that were raised on 


mother can successfully nurse her child by herself resorting to a liberal diet of IMPERIAL RANUM 


importance for all heads of families to know of an absolutely safe form of nourishment, on which they can depend in the 
need, AND IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED THAT THE IMPERIAL GRANUM IS AN INVALUABLE FOOD 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM In TYPHOID In INANITION 
Be iOEnOnee TYPHUS PROST 
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AND IN ALL CASES OF EMERGENCY 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! Send Postal Card for Booklet. 





THE IMPERIAL GRANUM COMPANY, - - New Haven, Conn. 


Shipping Depot: JOHN CARLE & SONS, 153 Water Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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\\ The Latest and Best 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


Combines all requirements for an ideal and practical pleas- 
ure or business vehicle. No better will be made. Time 


cannot improve It. 


DELIVERY IN SIXTY DAYS 


The motive power is known and understood the world over—is no 
experiment, but is always reliable and under perfect control. The 
‘‘Locomobile” is unsurpassed for speed, hill climbing (easily as- 
cended Mt. Washington, altitude 6300 ft.), or travelling over bad 
roads. It has proved as fast as an express train, will follow the 
slowest truck, or stop immediately, No noise, jar, or odor. It has 
been repeatedly operated for % cent per mile, and the power can be 
renewed at even the smallest village. The weight, complete, is 
but 400 pounds, yet the *‘Locomobile” is graceful and attractive, 
and the running parts strong and durable. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue and interest- 
ing teading-matter about self-propelled vehicles. 


comobile Company 
OF AMERICA 


Amzi L. BarBer, Pres. 
Le D. LANGDON BARBER, Vice-Pres. Samvuev T. Davis, Jr., Treas. 


New York Office, 11 Broadway 
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Dramatizations from 


Two Great Novels 


HE extraordinary difference of critical judgment 

with regard to Mr. Langdon Mitchell's ‘‘ Becky 

Sharp” and Mrs. Fiske’s production of it is 

perhaps to be taken as a tribute to merit, for it 

is one of the effects of real quality to produce 

diverse impressions upon diverse temperaments; 

but in some degree at least it seems to be the result of a 

lack of rational method in criticism. One excellent critic, 

regarding it as a dramatization of Vanity Fair, calls it 

‘*a theatrical monstrosity,” and curses it 

out from Dan to Beersheba; ano.her critic 

calls it ‘‘a large and noble production,” and 

tinds it excellent in all essentials. Any one versed in such 

differences would suspect from the outset that both gen- 
tlemen are absolutely and inalienably in the right. 

Of all the things that live and breathe, a great work of 
art like Vanity Huir has the most unalterable nature; 
iis substance is part and parcel of the generation that 
nourished it, and its form is the projection 
of the mind that gave it birth. To make a 
play out of il the three volumes have to be 
compressed into the compass of three hours’ traffic on the 
stage, and what was created to appeal to the mind’s eye 
mainly has to be given the attributes of matter and 
motion. Properly speaking, moreover, Vantty Fair is 
quite without a story, much less a plot that lends itself 
to scenic reproduction. It is a panorama made up of bits 
of late Georgian life—servants and noble folk, trades- 
people and soldiers, young girls and old, the pious and 
the worldly, the dishonest and the uprigh!, with the good 
showman, Thackeray, always leading the way round it, 
and pointing out the wherefore of this and the outcome 
of that. It is, indeed, a pilgrimage through Vanity Fair; 
and the final sense one gets of it is a mingling of disjointed 
scenes viewed through the medium of the showman’s wis- 
dom, his unsparing satire, his unfailing charity. During 
a generation of dramatization Vanity Fair has come to 
be known as the undramatizable novel. To attempt to 
put it on the stage would be, in a very literal sense, to 
bring forth a monster. 

This is just what Mr. Mitchell has not attempted. From 
the vast field of possible details he has chosen only the 
most significant, the little French adventuress; and to 

leave no shadow of doubt as to his inten- 
ee and tions, he has given her name to the play. 
“ Everything in the book that does not tend 
to explain Becky Sharp he has ignored; and of the things 
that do, he has chosen the most significant and arranged 
them for scenic representation. The first act shows her 
as she lived among the Crawileys, and ends with her clan- 
destine marriage with Rawdon. The second act, at the 
ball before Waterloo, gives us a glimpse of her in the 
larger world, and shows her meeting with Lord Steyne. 
In the third act she is living with Rawdon in London, on 
nothing a year; the act ends with Rawdon’s discovery of 
her relations with Lord Steyne. The last act is Becky in 
Bohemia. Altogether we have a very full picture of 
Becky, and with the possible exception of the last act it is 
presented with vigorous dramatic effect. The manner in 
which Mr. Mitchell develops the action from passage to 
e shows great dramaturgic skill, and as character 
after character is introduced, point after point is added to 
Becky's portrait with deep psychologic understanding. 

The people who call Mr. Mitchell’s play a monstrosity 

object also that the portrait of Becky is partial and incom- 


Mrs. Fiske in 
“* Becky Sharp.” 


The Undrama- 
tizable Novel. 
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plete. I suspect that they have been looking for 
the Becky of the book, with her moods long dwelt 
on, and their development followed page by page. 
This is clearly not possible. More 
bi ty A than this, I suspect them of looking 
for their peculiar idea of the Becky 
of the book, forgetting that, as is the case with all 
great characters in fiction, there are as many minds 
about her as there are men and women. It is said 
that even Thackeray was never quite sure how far 
she had gone with Lord Steyne. Certainly Mr. 
Mitchell has fixed the essential traits—the restless 
ambition, forever thwarted by the very hatred of 
restraint that inspires it; the utter blackness of 
heart, strangely redeemed at times by an abun- 
dance of feminine impulse, and always masked be- 
hind her buoyancy of wit and charm; the intelli 
gence so utterly devilish that even while it urges 
her on to new enterprises, it tells her of their ulti- 
mate defeat; and over all the tolerance that is the 
heart of Thackeray’s feeling for this greatest of 
his women. That Mr. Mitchell has caught all this 
in the brief span of a play is a triumph of no mean 
proportions. His success is all the more commend- 
able because many of the expedients for condens- 
ing the novel are quite of his own invention, and 
nowhere that I could discover is there a touch 
that is at odds with the true spirit of the novel. 
If it is true that Mozart was not displeased at 
hearing one of his airs played by a street musician, 
then certainly the larger heart of Thackeray would 
swell at seeing his favorite Becky moving in the 
flesh before the multitude. What is more impor- 
tant to us of to-day, the unfailing taste Mr. Mitchell 
has shown in selecting his material and his unerr- 
ing skill in its presentation place him in the first 
rank of our dramatists, and give us the hope of 
work of his own invention that shall rank with the 
best the American stage has produced. 

In praising Mr. Mitchell’s sketch of Becky I have 
perhaps been unconsciously paying a tribute to 
Mrs. Fiske’s presentation of it, for when the actor 
is wedded to the part it is not easy 
to distinguish. With the range of 
Mrs. Fiske’s capability — from the 
gay Cyprienne in ‘‘ Divorcons,” to Tess, and the in 
valid heroine of ‘‘ Love Finds the Way ”—we are 
all tolerably familiar; but never before has she 
had a part that shows us so fully the scope of it. 
Nothing could be lighter and more brilliant than 
Becky in her happier moments; if any jot of charm 
was absent, the fault was not with Mrs. Fiske’s 
intention, nor with her skill and intellectual vi 
vacity in making this felt, but with the insur- 
mountable limits of physique, which it is uncriti- 
cal as well as ungrateful to hold against any real 
artist. In the more serious phases the effect seemed 
to me consummate. From the first moment, in the first 
act, when Becky gave account to Rawdon of her origin and 
her early life (apropos of the dancing-tights and the 
miniature of her mother) there could have been no rea- 
sonable doubt that mixed up with her utter selfishness 
and falsity there were some of the deeper impulses of 
awoman. And as Becky’s worldly success became great- 
er, the sense of the pity of it all increased. In the 
monologue in which she sits before her fire waiting for 
the hour when she is to pay the penalty of her sins to 
Lord Steyne with the deepest sin of all, Mrs. Fiske some- 
how or other imparted the feeling of high drama. No 
hero of tragedy was ever moved by a more relentless fate 
than that which urged this little French woman to shine 
and be gay at any cost, and no fate was ever more sure 
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MRS. FISKE AS BECKY SHARP, AND TYRONE POWER AS THE MAXQU/S OF STEVNE 
In ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” founded on Vanity Fair, at the Fifth Avenue ‘Theatre, New York. 
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AT THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S BALI 


After the Call to Arms, Becky is left alone 


than Becky's impending ruin. Even when the jig was 
up and she was lying with all her little heart and soul to 
Rawdon, in the hope of clinging to the last straw of the 
gay world about her, Mrs, Fiske somehow commanded re- 
spect, and made one feel that at least a part of what she 
had done she had done out of uffection and comradeship 
for Rawdon. She touches all the boundaries of Becky's 
character, and touches them with sympathy and precision. 
Careless as Mrs. Fiske is of her productions when no 
true dramatic point is to be gained, she sticks at no ex- 
pense of thought and money when there is an adequate 
‘ end in view. The scenery helped on the 
Production. play at all points, and the ball-room scene 
at Brussels—the arena of Becky's first tri- 
umph—was really magnificent, which such scenes seldom 
are. Mr. Maurice Barrymore's Rawdon was a real creation, 
lacking only the carriage of a guardsman to be the disso- 
lute, true-hearted soldier Thackeray intended; and with a 
touch more of cynic acerbity, Mr. Tyrone Power's Steyne 
would have been equally good. Mr. William Owen’s 
Jos Sedley was perfection itself; the whole audience must 
have felt as if it had ‘‘shaken bands with a plum pud- 
ding.” Mrs. Fiske’s disadvantages in producing her plays 
in the teeth of the so-called theatrical syndicate are well 
known, as are the energy and courage with which she 
faces them. Involuntarily one compures her ‘ Becky 
Sharp” with Mr. Charles Frohman’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
und the comparison is altogether in her favor. Mrs, 
Fiske shows a successful intelligence that ranks her with 
Mr. Mansfield as an actor-manager. 


Mr. Freeman Wills’s ‘‘The Only Way,” which Mr. 
Martin Harvey produced in London, and which Mr. 
Henry Miller is playing in New York at the Herald 

Square Theatre, is an out-and-out dramati- 
The Dramati- zation of Dickens's Tale of Two Cities ; 
mation of TS ig | lected the literary qualities of 

Tale of Two it has neglecte yq e 

Cities. the original where Mr. Mitchell so ad- 
mirably preserves them, for the more purely 
theatrical effects, which Mr. Mitchell has regarded as of 
second importance. This was doubly wise of Mr. Wills; 
the literary quality of his original is a more negligible 
quality, and the theatrical possibilities of his story are 
greater. The result isa play full of sound melodrama, with 
here and there a passage of true tragedy. If there is nothing 
here above the heads of the audience, the fact is more than 
atoned for by the absence of anything that is beneath their 
hearts. One would be grateful to the production if only for 
the fact that it has brought Mr. J. H. Stoddart from his 
intermiltent retirement. Miss Margaret Anglin, who cre- 
ated Mr. Mansfield’s Roane, plays the part, barely sug- 
gested in the novel, of the young serving woman who 
nourishes an untold love for Carton, and plays it with such 
appealing simplicity that I found myself following her 
breathlessly even in passages where she did not speak 
for minutes together. Mr. Edward Morgan's Defarge 
was full of the unaffected virility and the finish of style 
for which he is so well known in the Lyceum Company. 
The signal part was of course Carton. Mr. Miller's bis- 
trionic instinct is unfailing, and his easy command of 
theatrical effect and the sympathetic quality of his pres- 
ence made him master of his audience. Mr. Miller late- 
ly essayed Hamlet on the Pac‘fic coast, and as I waiched 
him I found myself giving full credence to the good re- 
ports of his performance. Surely he should release us 
from the chagrin that would befal! us if Miss Julia Ar- 
thur’s Hamlet were the only ove put before us here in the 
coming season. Jonn Corsi. 
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THE DREYFUS 


Rennes, September 12, 1899. 
HEN we heard the verdict we were 
stunned. There were present one hun- 
dred soldiers and gendarmes to over- 
power us should we groan or hiss; an- 
other hundred secret-service police to ar- 
rest us after we were silenced. These 
were unnecessary, for the stress of our emotion silenced 
us, and we walked out into the air between lines of sol- 
diers with drawn bayonets as speechless as mutes. There 
were meny anti-Dreyfusards in the audience, and they 
were us overcome as we. They had prayed for this finish 
to the trial, but when it had come it was as if for the first 
time they realized what it meant to one man and one wo- 
man. It is impossible to believe that they could dream 
what it is yet to mean for the nation it degrades and 
p llutes. . 

Without bidding for a credit which is only due to ordi- 
nary common-sense, I wish to say that after the end of 
the first week of the trial I unvaryingly prophesied Cap- 
tain Dreyfus’s recondemnation To Harrer’s WEEKLY 
I wrote, wecks ago, ‘“‘It is ten times more difficult to 
acquit Captain Dreyfus now than it was when he was 
first tried in 1894.” To-day my newspapers of the day 
before the verdict have reached me, and I read the head- 
lines: ‘‘ teecondemned! Correspondents say this will hap- 
pen to Dreyfus.” This they did say to me when I can- 
vassed them, but they did not write it, because they hoped 
it would not be so, and in the main they left Europe and 
America of the one opinion that the prisoner would be ac- 
quitted. In every one of their minds was fought a battle 
between the application of Anglo-Saxon rules of evidence 
and what they knew of the real issue before the French 
court—which was not the question of Dreyfus’s guilt or 
innocence, but the principle of saving or destroying the 
prestige and the honor of the army of France. 

We had here seven judges of the mental calibre which 
leads men to choose soldiering as a profession. These 
seven men bad been machinized, woodenized, by a life- 
time’s subjection to the iron discipline of military life. 
For four years it had been Article One of their military 
fuith to believe Dreyfus guilty; a supreme dogma of the 
religion of all except Colonel Jouaust, who is a Protest- 
aut; asymbol and test of French patriotism and French 
respectability. We all knew this before the retrial began. 
When the trial did begin and these men called the wit- 
nesses, they heard that Captain Dreyfus was a traitor 
from the lips of their generals—the men they are trained 
to respect, who can promote or degrade them, whose opin- 
ions are all but commands to subordinates like these 
judges. The witnesses who said he was not guilty were, 
for the most part, tainted officers, civilians, foreigners, 

Notice that I, who think the verdict infamous, do not 
charge the judges with deliberate or conscious bad faith. 
See how different from ours was their environment—what 
different gases are in the air they and we are breathing. As 
I sat at this desk on the evening of the verdict, Rennes 
went into rejoicing, the air quivered with the voices of 
the people singing the Marseillaise and a new song called 
‘** Conspuez les Juifs!” (out upon the Jews). A mob de- 
manded these tunes of the band at the Café de la Paix. 
Another mob sang ‘‘Out upon the Jews!” before the jail 





VERDICT. 


for Captain Dreyfus to hear them, and past Madame God- 
dard’s house, for Mrs. Dreyfus to know that France was 
rejoicing over a man’s martyrdom and a woman’s torture. 
Remember when you weigh the act of the court martial 
that the best elements in France supported its verdict. 
And never lose sight of the fundamental fact that if you 
do not like the verdict you do not like France, or what it 
is standing for, or what it has fallen to. 

These judges have minds and consciences, you say. 
Then upon what did they cast the five votes which con- 
victed the prisoner? They must have had something 
upon which to build their reasoning, some mainstay for 
their self-respect. They did. Captain Dreyfus was found 
guilty because of his evasive, shuffling, disingenuous re- 
plies to the questions put to him about his visit to his 
home in Alsace when the German military manceuvres 
took place there, and because of his visits in Paris to a 
house which had been suspected, perhaps known, to be a 
resort of military attachés and foreign spies. Back of 
everything and underneath everything lay his great 
unpopularity; for he was a boastful, vain, overcurious 
fellow in his heyday, whom nobody in the army seems 
to have liked. He was no model in morals or deport- 
ment. The very fairest presumption is that in his boast- 
ful way he first lied about having seen the German ma- 
nceuvres, and in his worst plight he denied having lied; 
finally he fell between the two lies, and cut such a sorry 
spectacle that his able and eloquent counsel did not re- 
fer to the matter in his summing up, in which he touched 
on every hair of every other topic. As to the visits to 
the house of the Bodsons in Paris, all there is to say is 
that his worst offence there was one concerning a wo- 
man—an offence of which Frenchmen boast on their 
own account, but are not above using against whoever 
they wish to asperse. 

These are the offences upon which his judges convicted 
Captain Dreyfus; but they belittled these charges by 
their conduct of the trial and their deportment during it. 
Of course, to our minds, when they declined to take the 
favorable testimony of Panizzardi and Schneider. the 
foreign attachés, they made it impossible to justify a 
verdict of ‘ guilty.” But this great offence does not 
bulk as big in itself as the multitude of petty unfair- 
nesses and breaches of judicial etiquette by which I 
have insisted in print that they gave us fair, early, 
and sure warning that they intended to recondemn 
their victim. If your newspaper reports were at all 
fair and full, these things must have struck the public 
at home. You read how often President Jouaust said to 
Maitre Labori: “I will not put that question.” ‘* You 
may speak if you are brief.” ‘* You must keep your ques- 
tions to the point.” You noted how often, by his mere 
silence and failure to insist upon answers by anti-Drey- 
fusard witnesses, he crippled M. Labori’s efforts to get at 
thetruth. You read how the generals declined to answer 
what wasasked of them, how they referred to dead and miss- 
ing men for proof of what they swore to. You remember 
Labori’s saying to Mercier: ‘* You will not answer me. It is 
the course i expect to meet throughout the trial.” And 
again he said to Colonel Jouaust, “‘ Whenever I press a 
delicate question, you refuse to put it.” His impatient 
cry of ‘‘ Major Henry dead, Sandherr dead, du Clam ill, 


By Fulian Ralph 


Esterhazy absent—these are the persons to whom Iam con- 
stantly referred,” that warning of what the verdict would 
be must surely have been cabled to you. The president, 
who put an imbecile foreigner on the witness-stand, on 
his own responsibility and not on oath, is, after all, only 
the sume president who interjected comment adverse to 
the prisoner whenever he got an opportunity. When a 
witness said it was foolish to condemn any man on a 
dozen lines of handwriting, the president said ‘* that is an 
opinion”—he who had patien'ly heard prejudiced opinion 
for ten long days from the officers of the General Staff. 
When Rowland Strong said Esterhazy confessed having 
written the bordereau, it was not a lawyer, but a judge (the 
president), who exclaimed,‘* And yet Exterhazy says Drey- 
fusis guilty!” Surely there was no reason that New York 
should be ‘aghast at the verdict,” and that London should 
be ‘‘ stupefied,” as my friends in those cities cabled to me. 
The verdict almost had to be what it was when you con- 
sider the forces and influences that dominated the court. 
Do not call it infamous unless you call the French nation 
so, for the impulses which actuated these judges were 
what they deemed the highest—obedience to their Church, 
concern for their rotten army, the safety of their totter- 
ing country, affiliation with aristocracy and respectability 
against the socialists, nihilists, atheists, and vagabonds— 
and the leading literary men—of France. So strangely is 
France divided over this cause célébre / 

Well, Dreyfus is the smallest atom in the affair. Had 
he died before the trial began, the battle between the two 
grand divisions of French society would stil] have had to 
be fought out. The army means to rule or ruin, and 
which it shall be is still to be decided, for, even if Dreyfus 
is finished, the trouble is but just begun. And yet we 
who are not in the struggle have not had our humanity 
impaired, and we keep turning our minds to the solitary 
prisoner over whom the ‘‘ grande armée” of France has 
triumphed, and to his constant, courageous, modest wife, 
and to little Pierre and Jeanne, so much worse than father- 
less. And when we hear the verdict we are stunned and 
struck dumb. 

I counted it a high privilege to see Dreyfus with my 
own eyes after he had become the most celebrated of liv- 
ing men. I was shocked at first to see how his suffering 
had wrecked him, for at thirty-nine he had become sixty 
—a white-haired broken man, moving like an automaton 
and shrieking like a bird. At least it seemed to me he 
was one who had been purified by suffering. One look I 
had at him on the morning of the day of the verdict was 
of a gentle-spirited, kindly man, full of sensibility and 
emotion. A smile I caught as he threw it toward La- 
bori gave me a wholly new view of him. Thank Heaven, 
he goes to comfortable quarters; he knows now of the 
immense human brotherhood that weeps and fights for 
him. And better than all else, he is rid of the false idea 
that he isa part of the French army. He knows now that 
it is his comrades who are persecuting him, and that he 
can rid his soul and mind of all sense of the fitness of 
blind obedience, respect, and deference to the mere stripes 
on the sleeve of a man. His soldier training proved his 
weakness when he came to war with his superiors, but 
now he knows he can never be a soldier aguin in France, 
should he be freed before he dies. 











MUSIC 


AUTUMNAL NOTES AND FORECASTS—1899-1900 


1E excellent, if conservative, saying, ‘‘ Never 
believe anything that you hear, and only one 
side of what you see,” holds much wisdom for 
all people who read of musical announcements 
just now. ‘* Subject to change” is to be read 
between almost every couple of sentences. 
Nevertheless, the public is eager for the first whispered 
details, however shifty, of the coming programme-gen- 
eral; and, after all, a little over-credulity is an extremely 
umiabie quality in these degenerate and cynical days. 


As was the case last autumn, the Castle Square Com- 
pany opens the local operatic season. Whatever have 
been or will be the shortcomings of this curious, sincere, 

and most interesting experiment, the accli- 
in New Tank. matizing (not merely giving) grand opera 

1999-1900. in our vernacular, there can be no question 

of the hold that the performances at the 
American Theatre have obtained, or of the general sound- 
ness of the company’s claim to recognition as a vital 
factor in our music. T cannot deny that I feel, at this 
writing, some misgivings as to how ‘‘ The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg ” will be served at the American next week, 
if we are to compare it with “ Dic Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg ” at the Metropolitan long ago, But let me not 
seem a sceptic overmuch, but wait and hear and see how 
things—Wagnerian things, of all others—will ‘' go.” The 
mere effort at a performance in English of such « work, 
under such conditions, is not at all a trivial, carelessly 
cast straw in the wind of opera sung in New York, casuail- 
ly in English; but toward opera sung in New York only in 
English. Thatiscoming. Itis inevitable. You will not 
believe it or like it. You will have it, and that under far 
more imposing and modish auspices, before you are quite 
aware of its being at hand. And so will be shown the 
beauty and richness of our own tongue as a lyric-drama’s 
vehicle; and so you will wonder that you had any idea 
that Beethoven and Mozart and Gluck and Wagner and 
Verdi ever could ‘sound queer” in the language of the 
Anglo-Saxon linds. [| admit that the libretto question—I 
mean the question of libretto translations—is yet a severe 
one. But that is largely a matter of bugaboo and of a 
siraw ghost. Mr. Grau, for an example of operatic man- 
ugers concerned, knows well the course of events to come, 
and no matter how many foreign or American singers 
mav just now seem to hold back from learning their rdles 
in English, take the writer's word for it, many of them 
are clandestinely working hard at their English text. 

As regards the Metropolitan Opera House in 1899-1900, 


the prospectus as yet would be a premature publication 
indeed. Great singers flirt with great managers, in the 
official sense, and conduct themselves as to contracts with 
the skittishness of colts or of coquettes. Mr. Maurice 
Grau is now in London, immersed in details for our plea- 
sure, almost deep enough to submerge his well-deserved 
new decoration from the French Republic. That the 
Metropolitan season will be equally brilliant in effect, as 
to its corps of artists, with that of 1899 may be absolute- 
ly determined. That the repertory will be bettered is 
more than probable. That it will include performances 
of grand opera sung in English, as an experiment at the 
Metropolitan, certain to attract much talk, is possible. 
Mr. Grau’s shrewdness in foreseeing currents of popular 
taste is a secret of his success—and there is no doubt that 
the question of opera in the vernacular in the Metropoli- 
tan is already an able-bodied one. There will be a judi- 
cious, rather than a prodigal, element of Wagner in the 
season’s bills. One special feature will be a Wagner 
**cyclus,” such as we used to have under Mr. Edmund C. 
Stanton’s régime —the successive production of all of 
Wagner operas (except “ Die Feen,” “ Das Liebesverbor,” 
and ‘ Parsifal”) in chronologic order. A Mozart partial- 
cyclus is also in contemplation. De Lara’s ‘‘ Messuline ” 
will bea leading novelty. The larger part of last winter’s 
company will reappear, the additions of importance being 
Madame Thilka Ternina; perhaps Miss Edyth Walker, of 
Vienna, though this is not at all determined; Mr. Albert 
Alvarez, the French tenor; Mr. Scotti, an Italian barytone 
of superior sort; and Mr. Bertram, the well-known Ger- 
man barytone. Madame Calvé will return to us. Mr. 
Paur, Mr: Mancinelli, and Mr. Gustav Hinrichs make a 
specially strong group of conductors. The New York 
season begins late— December 18—to continue during 
fifteen weeks. The subscription will shortly be com- 
pleted. 


The antique status of the honored but long sleepy 
Worcester County Musical Association is indeed baselhy 
amended, so far as concerns its most important public 
Masenchusetts, Charge, its annual festival. The forty-sec- 
The Worcester ond festival will probably be in full course 
oe as these letters are in print. The new 
— executive committee have again shown that 
through good report or evil report (I am speaking after 
the manner financial) they have come to stay. They 
have emancipated the festival from its ancient and 
drowsy régime. Last year the success was complete, save 
in the balance on hand. This year, let us hope that there 
will be not only another dignified, interesting festival, but 
a better pecuniary showing. Of course the exiled and 
quarrelling members of the old-time management will 
show their teeth and snarl—the Philistines of Worcester 
girding at the youthful Davidites. But the Davidites 
will win. The choral and orchestral works this year will 
include Haydn’s ‘‘The Creation,” Horatio G. Parker's 


new ‘‘ King Trojan,” ‘‘ The Lily Nymph,” by Mr. George 
W. Chadwick (the chief constructor of the festival), re- 
peated from last year’s list, Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Damnation de 
Faust,” a series of Wagnerian excerpts (from ‘* Lohen- 
grin”), one movement of a symphony by Charles C. Con- 
verse, and a piano-forte concerto by him, Professor Mac- 
dowell’s fine First Suite, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Tschaikovsky's Fifth Symphony, Goldmark’s ‘ Sakun- 
tala” Overture, Mackenzie's ‘* Britannia” Overture, and 
numerous shorter matters. The soloist list is excellent, 
and, as in the above catalogue of the music, distinct recog- 
nition of the American in music is evident. The time has 
come—has more than come—when the field for the music- 
maker and for the mustc-interpreter of United States na- 
tionality and training must be given over to him or to her 
—of course in due ratio to capabilities and to sincerity— 
in a profession too long unaware of the value of its own 
home-keeping professors. It is becoming more and more 
pleasant to think of what one generation more will do for 
the American in music. 


Our Worcester in America cannot inhedge its annual 
festival with the gracious and uplifting suggestion of 
a religious origin and of the auspices of an English 
cathedral town. A few days earlier than 
the New England incident occurs the old 
England one. It is interesting to compare 
the programmes of the two events. They 
are not unlike in aims and effect, save that Worcester, 
England, preserves a much more emphatic ecclesiastical 
complexion of its great and noble charge. The ‘ Open- 
ing Service,” as it is called, will have occurred as I write, 
on Sunday, September 10. The * Elijah” of Mendels- 
sohn, ‘‘ Harvest Tide,” a new choral work by Mr. Lee 
Williams; Peter Cornelius’s ‘‘ Vitergruft.” and Haydn's 
‘*The Creation” will be sung in the Monday concerts. 
On Wednesday will be heard a new orchestral score by 
Coleridge Taylor, Edward Elgar's “ The Light of Life,” 
Dvoraék’s ‘‘Te. Deum,” and Brahms’s ** Deutsches Re- 
quiem”; and a miscellaneous ‘‘ Wagner concert” occurs 
in the Town Hall. On Thursday (three concerts) the ‘‘ Hora 
-Novissima,” that masterly work’ by Professor Horatio G. 
‘Parker of our nationality, will be sung, as will be Pales- 
trinn’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment,” 
Bach’s cantata ‘*God’s Time is the Best Time,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony will be 
added. On Friday ‘‘The Messiah” comes in a morning 
concert. This is, indeed, a pretty solid musical bill of 
fare, with few hors-d’wuvre. The soloists are of the first 
class, of course. It is to the credit of old Worcester that 
it has so maintained an individual vitality among all the 
rival semi-ecclesiastical festivals of Great Britain—withal 
its cathedral in architectural expressiveness may not out- 
shine the glories of Durham or Lineoln. 

E. IkeEN2vus Prme-STEVENSON. 


The Worcester 
(England) Fes- 
tival. 
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A HEALTHY REFLECTION 


How foolish to keep on eating meat to the ex- 


clusion of Quaker Oats when dietary experts agree Quaker 


that Quaker Oats is more nourishing and whole- 


Oats some. It certainly is more agreeable and appeti- @y.4 & 


EAT MORE 


zing; then, too,it is more economical. Why then? 


LESS MEAT PUDDINGS 


At All Grocers’ in 2-pound packages 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also delicious and wholesome 
bread, muffins, cakes, soups, and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 2 Monadnock Building, Chicago, lil. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By #£. 8. Martin 


the benefit of Jews in the countries where they dwell at 
present, would seem to antagonize, in a measure, the Zion- 
ist idea. But the Zionists look to the future, whereas the 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch were very practical people 
and dealt with present needs. 


HE Attorney-General of Illinois, Mr. Akin, has 
rendered an opinion that it is not an offence 
under the criminal code of his State for a citizen 
to die without the assistance of medicine, and 
that the new Medical Practice Act of 1899 does 
not prohibit the treatment of disease by mental 

or spiritual methods by Christian Scientists or others 
where no medicine is used. Whether, in his opinion, per- 
sons who have not had a medical education may lawfully 


‘ charge fees for treatment of the sick does not appear. To 


allow persons who have no special knowledge of disease 
or doctoring to practise healing and collect money for it 
is an evil which most of us recognize, but to rule that 
every sick person shall call in a doctor and follow his 
directions would also be a very serious evil. It is not for 
legislatures to legislate drugs down any one’s gullet. 
Time and publicity are the chief defences against all 
sorts of quacks. The fittest humans will survive, and 
among the fittest will be those whose personal gumption 
enables them to choose a competent person to take charge 
of them when they are ill. 


HEALER, by-the-way, who makes no pretence at 

having a medical education is less dangerous than 
an incompetent physician who has a certificate. If you 
employ the faith cure or mind-cure practitioner, at least 
you know what you are about; but if the man you call in 
has not the knowledge which his diploma calls for, then 
indeed it is the blind who leads the blind. 


T will be remembered that at the time of the death of 


Baroness de Hirsch there were various conflicting state- - 


ments as to the value of the property she left. Her will, 
the provisions’ of which were lately published at length 
in the London 7imes, appears to have disposed of about 
$26,750,000. She left to various charities about $13,- 
500,000. The other half of her estate went to her three 
adopted children, two sons and a daughter, the sons to re- 
ceive eventually about $5,000,000 each, and the daughter 
about $2,200,000: Two million dollars or more was left 
in legacies to individuals. To the Home for Working- 
girls in New York she left $600,000, and $1,200,000 to the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund in New York, and $120,000 for 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund in Montreal. The Baron de 
Hirsch Fund of New York is also named as one of the 
four charities which are to share the funds left to the 
adopted children of the Baroness if either of them dies 
without issue. 


PAPER which Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of New 

Haven, read at the recent meeting of the American 
Science Association has stirred much comment and some 
discussion. He held that it was ivexpedient that physi- 
cians should use extraordinary means to keep the breath 
of life in persons whose vital forces are clearly spent. 
When a man’s time has come, it is better, Judge Baldwin 
thinks, to let him die a natural death than to fan a flick- 
ering flame of artificial life in him and make him suffer. 
In hopeless cases or the cases of old people, the judge 
would have the doctors less urgent to fend off death by 
use of oxygen, or hypodermic injections, or such other 
familiar means as doctors use. He doubts the piety, as 
well as the sense and expediency, of protracting life 
against the will of nature. 

No doubt a good many lives are drawn out to very little 
purpose nuwadays for hours, or days, or weeks, or even 
longer, but in ordinary cases a doctor cannot say posi- 
tively that anybody’s time has come until he is dead. 
What efforts shall be used to prolong life can’t be deter- 
mined by a general rule. It is in every case a matter of 
judgment. Most of us will agree with Judge Baldwin, 
that to use extraordinary efforts to keep alive a patient 
who suffers much and cannot get well is wrong. Buta 
doctor who is a big enough man will know when he 
ought to let his patient die, and for a doctor who isn’t a 
big man it is probably safer to keep his patient alive as 
long as he knows how. ‘‘ Welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest,” is not a rule that may be given out 
entire to the medical profession for miscellaneous use. 
If there is to be a general rule, the only rule possible is, 
‘*Keep the patient alive as long as you can.” If there 
are to be exceptions, let them come in practice on the re- 
sponsibility of the practitioner. 


HERE is much talk about boycotting the Paris fair be- 

cause Of Dreyfus, and individuals in many countries 
have declared their intention of staying away. It was 
reported the other day that 700 citizens of Chicago, who 
were goiug to Paris in a body, had countermanded the 
passage that they had engaged and given up their trip. 
liat was somewhat early to allow displeasure to take so 
definite a form. But what an admirable piece of good luck 
it is that France just at this time should happen to have 
given the world such a hostage as her great fair! That 
evovernments should withdraw their support from her en- 
terprise was not to be expected, whatever Dreyfus’s fate 
might be. But with individuals it is different. ‘They 
would have staid away from Paris by the hundred thou- 
sind if Dreyfus should have been again degraded and 
imprisoned, and doubtless the French cabinet were not 
uutindful of it when they pardoned (!) him, It is not 
easy to recall a case in which the means of punishing a 
national crime came so readily and promptly to hand. 


HE September descent of Americans upon New York 
has heen so remarkable that the statistics of it promise 
to make interesting reading. When cots are put up in 


New York hotel parlors the first week in September, with 
no great show or unusual occurrence to warrant it, it 
seems to mean that the tide of wealth and population in 
the United States has risen to a new level. This year we 
had a cool summer, and September, during the first half 
of it, was reminiscent of cold storage. That helped in 
bringing folks to town, both dwellers and visitors. The 
shadow of the approaching Admiral has doubtless had its 
effect too. People have come to town to arrange for their 
Deweying, and others to get their general business done 
and out of the way before the crush began. But these con- 
siderations don’t explain all the crowd. The great mov- 
ing fact back of this concourse of visitors is money. The 
times are good; pig-iron is soaring, and everything else is 
more or less a-flutter, and the American is disposed to 
take his pleasure. He has doubtless noticed already that 
there are to be two more great buildings erected in his 
honor on Fifth Avenue; one on the site of the Windsor 
Hotel; the other between Fifty -first and Fifty-second 
streets. This latter hotel, rumor says, is to cover a whole 
block and outshine all its neighbors. 


ISCOURSING, in a recent speech, about dukes, Lord 
Rosebery has been saying that we in America have 
them as well as the British. Our dukes, he says, are the 
great railroad capitalists, who travel in private cars 
and maintain a degree of luxury that few British dukes 
could rival. We do not as yet look up to even our most 
respected rich men as Englishmen do to thoroughly sol- 
vent dukes in good standing, but there is no doubt that 
in the last twenty years in this country some few families 
of exceptional wealth and character have come to hold a 
place in American society which is analogous to that held 
by sundry ducal families in England. These families are 
not only rich, but, in a way, they are representative. 
They have histories which, though comparatively brief, 
are very widely known. They have responsibilities too, 
and their conduct in some particulars is matter of far- 
reaching concern. Public interest in them is keen, and 
public knowledge of them and their concerns is intimate, 
and is constantly fed by the newspapers. We don’t know 
dukes when we see them in this country, but the English, 
who do know them and understand their uses and under- 
lying facts, realize that we have their equivalent. Some 
English dukes know it too, as becomes evident from time 
to time in new international marriages. It is the men be- 
hind the duke—and not dead men, but live ones—that 
make him effective, and behind some of our republican 
dukes there are industrial armies of great size and pro- 
digious efficiency. The members of them, to be sure, are 
not their duke’s men except in a very limited measure, 
but he is their duke a good deal, and they feel probably 
a more active sense of proprietorship in him than he in 
them. No doubt that is one respect in which American 
dukes are different,and it is rather an important particular. 


LECTRICITY as a means of executing persons con- 

demned to death seems not to be entirely satisfactory. 
No criminal who has tested it has complained, but ob- 
servers in some cases have found some fault. One 
trouble with it is that its effects vary so much in different 
cases that it is impossible to tell beforehand how strong 
a current any case may require. The newest proposal 
for scientific execution is to have an air-tight lethal cham- 
ber, which may at any time be filled by hydrocyanic acid 
gas, which may be turned on at any time without the 
knowledge of the prisoner. At the first gulp of it he 
would lose consciousness, and'would never know what 
killed him. At the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in August, at Columbus, 
Ohio, Professor W.G. Jolinson, of the Maryland Agricult- 
ural College, advocated the use of this, gas for killing 
criminals. No doubt it would be satisfactory to the 
criminals, but it seems doubtful whether a civilization 
which accepts so suave a method as this of enforcing the 
death penalty will not reject capital punishment alto- 
gether. Death isa rude remedy. Eliminate all its rude- 
ness, and its remedial properties are likely to be more 
sharply questioned than ever. 


MERICANS resident in Yokohama complain that 

their resources are not equal to the great drain on 
their hospitalities which is a consequence of the visits of 
American transports and hospital-ships to that port. 
Their hearts are enlarged by the sight of American sol- 
diers, especially the sick soldiers, and they want to do 
them all good and make them happy; but though they 
have systematized the work, they find it too great for 
them to handle, and one of them, in a recent letter pub- 
lished in the New York Hvening Post, calls upon the War 
Department to help them out by establishing, in Yoko- 
hama, a temporary reception-hospital, with surgeons and 
afew nurses, The rest the local Americans will be able 
to manage. The behavior of the American soldiers who 
have visited Yokohama has been very much admired. 
There have been several letters about it, aud all reports 
concur in proud approval, 


HE Zionists held a successful congress at Basle this 

year during the week ending August 19. Max Nor- 
dau was one of its chief lights and spokesmen. A large 
increase of Zionist societies was reported. About $23,000 
had been paid into the treasury during the year, and the 
Jewish Colonial Trust, which aspires to command a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, reported that 300,000 of its one-pound 
shares had been taken, so that its present capital is about 
$1,500,000. The de Hirsch legacies, which are devoted to 


HE attention of the State Board of Health of California 
has been called to the number of consumptives who 
come yearly to California. Ata meeting held on Septem- 
ber 15, at Sacramento, Dr. Crowley pointed out that about 
20,000 consumptives came to California every year, and 
offered a resolution that the board consider the expedi- 
ency of a quarantine against tuberculosis, or at least some 
further regulation of it. He did not think that patients 
suffering from tuberculosis should go to church or to the 
theatre, or attend social or public gatherings. His reso- 
lution was passed, but severe restrictive action on tuber- 
culosis would be difficult in any State, and very difficult 
indeed in California. It is a good thing to consider, but 
the next step is a different matter. 


EPORTS from Manila say that prices of raiment are 

rising, and that a suit of cotton drill now costs three 
dollars,.and of white duck, six dollars. Shirts, it appears, 
are not in fashion or use in Luzon—except under-shirts— 
but coats have standing collars. It is reassuring to learn 
that collars are worn in any form. Etlhnologists and phi- 
losophers generally are inclined to attriute a considerable 
share of the national defects of the Chinese to the neglect 
of shirt collars, A collar, especially a white linen standing 
collar, well starched, is a great moral support, and tends 
to strengthen character and give tenacity to purpose. 
One of the encouraging characteristics of the American 
negro is the readiness with which he takes to collars, and 
prefers them stiff and tall. Imagine Gladstone without 
his shirt collar! Impossible! Consider how greatly the 
old style of collar, with its cravat wound many times 
around the throat, availed for the elevation of the chin 
and the promotion of dignity and decision of character. 
No nation which eschews proper collars seems to be pro- 
gressing towards the front rank to-day. Frenchmen, it 
will be recalled, are more inclined than other civilized 
people to wear low-neck collars. Any educated man 
might have inferred as much from the reports of the 
Dreyfus trial. 


N a new and particularly audacious volume of sea stories 
there is one tale in which an officer and an enlisted man 
of the United States navy are kidnapped in New York on 
their way to Brooklyn, put aboard a merchant ship while 
insensible, and compelled to serve as sailors. The incident 
seems to strain probability a little, but it makes a good 
story. Moreover, it would seem to be hard to invent any 
situation involving the abuse of sailors which is so outra- 
geous that it cannot be matched by fact, and not by old, 
mouldy, historical fact, either, but by fresh, contempora- 
neous occurrence recorded in the newspapers. The San 
Francisco Cali reports that ‘‘ shanghuiing is becoming as 
common in that port as it has ever been at any time. 
Men are scarce, and any unsophisticated person who is 
careless of his safety is liable to wake out of a drugged 
sleep and find himself aboard ship on the high-seas, bound 
for a distant port.” It says that on August 31 a cook of 
the United States cruiser Newark woke up, after an even- 
ing ashore, aboard the British ship Crompton, bound out, 
and only escaped because, the Newark’s launch happening 
to pass near, he jumped overboard and was picked up. A 
friend of his, kidnapped at the same time, was given up 
by the British captain on demand of the Newark’s launch. 
This makes the improbable tale in the new story-book 
seem much less unlikely. 

Any urgent and doughty philanthropist who wants a 
wrong to right, but has not yet selected his wrong, is in- 
vited to turn his attention to the sailor-men who go out of 
American ports. They are not all deserving characters, 
but as objects of merciful intervention by law or personal 
effort they are continuously available. 


THE rector of the University of Bonn has recently found 

it expedient to speak to his students on the subject of 
drinking. His address, as quoted by a correspondent of a 
French-American newspaper, affords an instructive exam- 
ple of moderation in reform. He does not tell his stu- 
dents that they must not drink, nor even that they must 
not drink according to rule, as German students are wont 
to do. The Germans, he says, have always drunk beer, 
and have apparently thrived on it; and since the time of 
Tacitus, at least, they have had prescribed rules and forms 
of drinking. That is very well, the rector says. ‘*To the 
drinking custom in the gay and joyous circles there can 
be no objection.” What he does object to is a new code 
which has been introduced during the last decade in many 
associations of students, which prescribes a certain quan- 
tity of beer to each man. The rector calls such a code 
idiotic, imbecile, and void of all reason. The amount of 
beer prescribed must be excessive, for he jeers at students 
who are so feeble-spirited as to submit to rules which in- 
volve compulsory drunkenness, They have a right, he 
says, to enliven their meetings with whatever can make 
them innocently gay. He enumerates some of the merits 
and benefits of drinking, but he has only scorn for 
rules which transform convivial meetings into contests in 
drunkenness. 

No doubt the rector knows both his students and his 
subject, and no doubt the advice he gives is salutary; but 
there is a prodigious gulf fixed between him and the tem- 
perance reformers of these United States. 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE NAVAL PARADE. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR THE DEWEY HOLIDAYS 


N honor of the return of Admiral Dewey to the 
United States, Governor Roosevelt issued a procla- 
mation, dated September 18, appointing and setting 
apart Friday, September 29, and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1899, as public holidays, to be observed 
throughout the State of New York as days of gen- 

eral thanksgiving. ‘The National Guard of this State” 
—thus the proclamation ran—‘‘and citizens from differ- 
ent parts of the State are anxious to participate in the 
celebration to be given in the city of New York.” But 
when the two days mentioned became State holidays by 
this act, it was already evident that the anxiety of the 
National Guard and citizens of other States to share in 
the zest of New York’s welcome would give to the occa- 
sion the character of a very great national festival. The 
following outline of the official plans for the two eventful 
days has been prepared, therefore, not merely with a view 
to the convenience of sight-seers, but for the use of those 
whom New York has not the pleasure to entertain—those 
who may find it easier to realize the scenes, when they 
read descriptions of the celebration, if they have at hand 
an orderly statement of the principal features in their 
actual sequence. The programme and the accompanying 
diagrams have been prepared for the WEEKLY from in- 
formation courteously supplied in advance by the officers 
in charge of the naval and land purades. 


THE NAVAL PARADE ON SEPTEMBER 29 


According to an unwritten law of the navy, Jack must 
have his dinner at the usual hour, whatever else hap- 
pens; the start will therefore be made on Friday at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, instead of at high noon, as was 
at first suggested. Before this hour the police vessels 
detailed to the various divisions which compose the great 
fleet will be especially active, exerting themselves to get 
the divisions formed, assigning any straggling vessels to 
positions, and keeping the divisions as much closed up as 
possible. Such of the police vessels as have been detailed 
to clear up the Narrows, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the vessels which are to form a part of the pageant, 
will. after performing that duty, proceed together at full 
speed up the bay, clearing the course, and leaving vessels 
stationed at certain points to preserve a clear course and 
prevent vessels from breaking into the parade column. 

An interesting item which may be mentioned in this 
connection relates to a rather novel device for enforcing 


‘the rules and keeping intruders at a distance. A num- 


ber of fire-boats will be detailed for this duty, Commander 
Fremont being of the opinion that a stream of cold water 
skilfully directed, or held in reserve, would be a convin- 
cing argument or a potent and appropriate ‘‘arm.” It 
must be borne in mind that the problem of handling the 
vessels presents features of uncommon difficulty, for 
while the members of the division of yachts, as well as 
of the division of war-ships, are used to subordination, the 
captain of every excursion-boat and tug is a king. 

The situation at noon on Friday will be as follows: 
Just above the Narrows (the name given to the entrance 
to the bay, between Staten Island and Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn) the vessels representing the United States navy will 
ve in line near the Staten Island shore. The Olympia 
—Adnriral Dewey’s flag-ship—will occupy the position 
nearest the city, followed by the New York, the Indiana, 
the Massachuseits, the Texas, the Brooklyn, the Lancaster, 
the Marietta, the Scorpion, the Porter, the Dupont, the 
Ericsson, the Winslow, and the Cushing, in the order given. 
Between this line and the Staten Island shore will be the 
revenue-culters Manning, Algonquin, Gresham, Windom, 
and Onondaga. The three divisions of the escort column 
will be ranged near the Long Island shore, extending 
from.a point off Bay Ridge up towards Governors Island. 
The police vessels detailed to lead each division and to 
keep it separate will take their allotted stations and be 
prepared to move as soon as the last vessel of the division 
ahead is clear; and a distance of four hundred yards will be 
maintained between the divisions. When the Olympia is 
ready to leave her anchorage, there will be an aerial dis- 
play, directed by E. I. Horsman, the kite expert; the ma- 
tional flag and the words “ Welcome, Dewey,” will be 


shown a thousand feet above the Olympia’s deck, as though 
it were the inscription on a greater triumphal arch—a na- 
tional Dewey Arch—through which the hero passes to 
receive the plaudits of the whole nation—not merely of 
the nation’s chief city. 

The novelty of the kite-flying feature of the water 
parade justifies further comment. When the parade 
starts from the Narrows immense combination tandems 
composed of box kites, Eddy kites, air-ships, keel kites, 
and naval kites, interspersed with flags and streamers, and 
extending for two miles on piano wire, will be flown high 
in the air. Steamboats in the parade will fly tandems of 
box kites with flags and streamers at elevations ranging 
from one thousand to two thousand feet; so that, far above 
the great vessels of the fleet, combinations of naval box 
kites in pairs and groups, with the stars and stripes inter- 
spersed, will be seen sailing through the air in fantastic 
procession; a mimic aerial regatta, in which some of the 
aspiring contestants will attain an elevation of five thou- 
sand feet. 

The first division of the escort column, following the 
government vessels, will contain steam-yachts, placed un- 
der the command of Commodore Morgan of the New 
York Yacht Club, though some of the finest vessels in this 
division hail from other American ports. A partial list 
of the yachts and their owners follows, as based apne the 
entries up to September 19: 

Adelita, Roger Upton; Admiral, J. D. Crimmins; </- 
berta, A. E. Tower; Aloha, A. C. James; American, Arch- 
ibald Watt; Anita, J. H. Flagler; Aquille, William P. 
Eno; Artemis, F. T. Bowne; Ava, Walton Fergerson; 
Avenel, W. 8. & J. P. Spaulding; Ba.lymena, Join Nic- 
ye Brown; Barracouta, Edward Kelly; Black Pearl, J. 

{. Addicks; Cara, Clarkson Cowl; CUhatolah, A. J. Wise; 
Columbia, J. H. Ladew; Corsair, Com. J. P. Morgan; 
Courier, A. Spoor; Lisa, E. L. Breese; Hlreba, H. Dar- 
lington; Hmbla, John F. Williams; Enterprise, W. 8S. 
Leeds; Eugenia, A. G. Cassatt; Fedalma, Aug. C. Tyler; 
Felicia, E. W. Bliss; Gretchen, John E. Reyburn; Lia- 
watha, Julius Fleischmann; , 7dis, Samuel C. Lawrence; 
idalia, — Tompkins; Jtuna, A. 8. Bigelow; Jathan- 
tel, H. A. Hutchins; Kanawha, John P. Duncan; Katri- 
na, Henry F. Noyes; Lagonda, Edward Bowning; Lav- 
rock, William Matheson; Loando, 8. H. Stern; te og 
Louis Noxon; Marguerite, Guy Loomis; ..arietta, H. B. 
Moore; Mindora, G. K. Clark, Jr.; M-ntelair, H. C. Hal- 
lenbeck; Narada, H. Waters; Navarch, Charles R. Flint; 
Nearia, Com. C. A. Gould; Niagara, Howard Gould; 
Nirvana, William R. Sands; Nooya ; Nourmahal, John 
Jacob Astor; Now Then, E. F. Luckenbach; Nydia, Isaac 
E. Emerson; Oneida, E. C. Benedict; Orient, E. R. La- 
dew; Palmer, F. K. Sturgis: Preble, Arthur 8. Luria; 
Presto, J. A. Mollenhauer; Parthenia, A. Hart McKee; 
Rival, W. P. DeWitt; Sagamore, J. H. Hanan; Sapphire, 
Amzi L. Barbar; Sappho, J. H. Alexandre; Satanella, 
Perry Belmont; Scionda, Alfred W. Booth; Seminole, O. 
L. Schwencke; Sentinel, C. K. G. Billings; Stellar, Tru- 
man Beckwith; Sultana, J. R. Drexel; Bu uehanna, J. 
Stickney; Telka, Evans R. Dick; Theresa, G. Sidenberg; 
Tide, Colgate Hoyt; Toinette, R. A. C. Smith; Turbdese, 
A. Schwarzmann; Varuna, Captain G. F. Dominick; Ver- 
gana, F. H. Benedict; Wanda ; Willada, William Hester; 
Whisper, Thomas Manning; Zara, H. H. Rogers. 

Following the yachts will come a division including 
large steamers, and in the last division will be placed all 
tugs and unattached vessels. The division of yachts will 
form in column of twos, heading south, with the leading 
vessel opposite Quarantine; the division of large steamers 
will also form in column of twos, and heading south, with 
the leading vessel at the Narrows bell-buoy; the final di- 
vision will form in column of threes, heading south, with 
its leading vessel at the red buoy of Erie Basin. All of 
these vessels are to be in division formation by 12.80 
o'clock. The formation of these divisions heading south 
is rendered necessary by the state of the tide at that hour, 
the tide then being flood. 

As an afterthought, the War Department at Washington 
ordered the transports Sedgwick and McPherson and the 
hospital-ship Missouri to take part in the naval parade as 
representatives of the marine service. These vessels may 


therefore be looked for among the typical craft in the 
government fleet. 

At one o'clock p.M., then, the head of the column, the 
eora fleet, will begin to move up the bay and 

orth River, as shown on our diagram. The divisions of 
the escort column will move in succession as the last ves- 
sel of the preceding division passes, and an even speed 
of eight knots will be maintained. After passing Sixtieth 
Street the column will work as far over on the Jersey 
shore as the depth of water will permit. This in order 
that vessels to be anchored from 106th Street down may 
have room to manceuvre, The column will then turn the 
vessel stationed off 131st Street (the St. Mary's) with port 
helm, and head down stream, the men-of-war anchoring 
as shown in the diagram, the escort divisions passing be- 
tween them and the New York shore. Thus every ves- 
sel in the escorting column will pass the men-of-war three 
times before the parade disbands off Twenty-third Street, 
North River. The Monmouth, the Sandy Hook boat, has 
been chartered for use by the New York State officials. 
The Mayor’s boat, with the Governors of other States and 
the Reception Committee on board, will steam up the 
river ahead of all the ships except the Olympia; she will 
be alongside the Olympia during all the time that Admiral 
Dewey remains on board 

After this ceremony has been concluded, the space on 
the New York side of the anchored war-ships will be kept 
clear by the police for the use of yachts on which electri- 
cal displays will be made that night. Even vessels of the 
escort which return to the anchored war-ships after the 
ey has been disbanded will be required to keep on the 
New Jersey side. 


FRIDAY EVENING AND SATURDAY MORNING 


After dark New York wi!l offer a most brilliant dem- 
onstration of the fact that it has four populous and patri- 
otic shores. During this part of the celebration the hon- 
ors will be pretty evenly divided between the East River 
and the North River, for on the one side will be. as a 
special feature, the Brooklyn Bridge illumination, while 
on the other side, and also as special features, will be the 
displays from the yachts and the enduring magnetism of 
the Olympia and its consorts. It is impossible to antici- 
pate the effects; individual fancy will have free play 
alongshore; the only certainty in regard to the impres- 
sion which the united efforts of so many people will pro- 
duce is the surprise on the part of those who come to see 
anything like that which they have ever before seen or 
imagined. 

By nine o'clock on Saturday morning, September 30, 
Admiral Dewey will come from the Olympia to the 
Battery. He will be met at the Battery by a committee 
of fifteen, who will escort him to the City Halt; there an 
address will be delivered by the Mayor, and twenty-five 
hundred school-children will sing patriotic songs. The 
Admiral will then receive a gold loving cup (a photograph 
of which appeared in HARPER’s WEEKLY last week) in- 
scribed with the words, ‘‘Presented to Admiral George 
Dewey, United States Navy, by the City of New York, 
September the Thirtieth, One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine.” On the conclusion of these ceremonies,about 
ten o'clock, Admiral Dewey, with the Mayor and his com- 
mittee and the city’s invited guests, about four hundred 
persons in all, will drive down Warren Street, and will 

by steamer to 129th Street. 

Not a small share of public interest during the morning 
hours will be given to the visiting troops as they proceed 
to their ae grsen stations from the places which have 
been provided for their accommodation. The following 
— to quarters have been announced by General 


For the Fourth Ohio Regiment, the hall on the corner 
of 125th Street and Park Avenue. 

For the Second New York, from Troy and Saratega, 
and for the Fourth Battalion, from the vicinity of Albany, 
the West Side Lyceum, Fifty-second Street and Broad way. 

For the First Regiment, comprising the Hudson River 
companies, Wendel’s Hall, in Forty-fourth Street. 

For tie First Battalion, Fourth Brigade, from Buffalo, 
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the Seventy-first Regiment Armory; for the Second and 
Third Battalions, the Ninth Regiment Armory. 

For the Sixty-fifth Regiment, from Buffalo, the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory; for the Seventy-fourth Regiment, 
from the same city, the Ninth Regiment Armory; and 
for the Fourth Signal Corps, also from Buffalo, Dickel’s 
Riding Academy, in Fifty-sixth Street. 

The headquarters of the Fourth Brigade will be at the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory; those of the Third, from 
Albiiny, at the _ ond Hill Hotel; those of the Tenth 
Battalion and Third Signal Corps, from Albany, on the 
boat on which they arrive; those of the Sixth Battery, 
from Binghamton, at the railway station at the foot of 
Twenty-third Street; those of the Ninth Pennsylvania, 
from Wilkesbarre, at the Twelfth Regiment Armory; those 
of the Washington Light Infantry, and all other Washing- 
ton troops, at the Twelfth Regiment Armory; those of 
the Governor’s Foot-Guards, of Connecticut, at Sonntag’s 
Hotel, in 110th Street; those of the Second and Tenth 
Pennsylvania, at the Eighth Regiment Armory; those of 
the Fourth Maryland Regiment, at the Forty-seventh Re- 
ziment, Armory, Brooklyn; those of the Fifth Maryland 

tegiment, at the Lenox Lyceum, Madison Avenue; those 
of the Florida troops (four companies, including the Jack- 
sonville Tiger Infantry and one company each from Pen- 
sacola, Tampa, and Tallahassee), at the Twenty-second 
Regiment Armory; those of the Georgia troops, at the 
Fourteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 

The streets through which the parade will pass will be 
quite transformed in appearance by the preparations that 
have been made to accommodate all who wish to see the 
marchers. The Madison Square Park frontage on Fifth 
Avenue has been selected by the committee for three 
stands, one of them for the review by the city’s guests. 
Tie reviewing-stand will be 176 feet long by 65 feet deep, 
and will face the Worth Monument. The Committee of 
the State Legislature will have a stand 200 feet long by 
60 feet deep, adjoining the reviewing-stand on the north 
side. South of the reviewing-stand will be a great L- 
shaped structure, 115 feet long on Fifth Avenue, and 144 
feet on Twenty-third Street. Other stands will be at 
Seventy-second Street, over the Park entrance; on this 
school-children will be placed so that the colors of their 
clothing will spell the name ‘‘ Dewey” in red, white, and 
blue. Along the north side of Fifty-ninth Street, from Fifth 
te Sixth, and Sixth to Seventh Avenue, will be stands to 
hold 7500 persons. Along the eastern side of Riverside Drive 
from the southern line of 100th Street north to 102d Street 
will bean official stand, tickets to which will be given out by 
the committee to preferred applicants, and so on. A great 


_.number of private stands will be erected by permission of 


the Building Commissioner, and along the curbs of streets 
intersecting the line of march trucks will be placed, three 
deep. Points of vantage will, of course, be the windows of 
buildings facing the line of parade, and for some of these 
almost fabulous prices have been paid. A room in a 
Fifth Avenue house near Twenty-sixth Street has been 
rented for five hundred dollars for the afternoon; rooms 
with but one window on Fifth Avenue commanded three 
hundred dollars; single windows near Madison Square 
have been selling for fifty dollars each; for the window 
privileges in a Fifth Avenue building four stories high 
speculators have offered the owner three thousand dollars. 


THE LAND PARADE ON SEPTEMBER 30 


In the nature of things it is impossible to announce be- 
forehand with perfect confidence the precise hour at which 
the head of the Jand parade will start, so many organiza- 
tions and so many men are to be considered. General 
Roe has promised, however, that he will do everything in 
his power to start it at noon, and of course it is regarded 
as extremely desirable to be off even at an earlier hour if 
possible. There will be at least thirty-two thousand 
troops in line, and they will march over a route about 
seven miles long. If the column should be so delayed 
that it could not start before one o'clock, the head of the 
column would not reach the reviewing-stand at Madison 
Square before three o’clock in the afternoon. The most 
one can expect of troops well drilled and marching in 
close formation is that seven thousand of them will pass 
a given pointin one hour. It is probable, therefore, that it 
will take an hour for six thousand, or even five thousand, 
of these marchers to pass a point. Estimating the num- 
ber of troops at about thirty-two thousand, it is plain that 
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the parade, from first to last, will require five hours or 
more to pass a point in the route, even if there are no im- 
portant delays. In other words, to make sure that the 
entire column shall pass the reviewing-stand by a reason- 
able hour—say seven o’clock—the start should be made 
before noon, and so it will be if the efficient officer in 
charge encounters no unforeseen obstacles. There is cer- 
tainly a most earnest desire on the part of all those who 


are chiefly responsible for the management of the land . 


parade to consult the wishes and convenience of the 
vast throng of spectators, as well as to be considerate of 
the marching thousands, whose last ranks, even under 
the most favorable conditions, cannot reach Washington 
Square, at which point the parade will be dismissed, 
much before eight o’clock. 

The voute is from Grant's Tomb to Riverside Drive, to 
Seventy - second Street, to Highth Avenue, to Fifty-ninth 
Street, to Fifth Avenue, through the Dewey Arch at Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, and down Fifth Avenue, through the Wash- 
ington Arch, to the south side of Washington are. 

uring the forenoon, and, as we have said, at as early 
an hour as convenient, the several divisions of the land 
parade will take the positions which have been assigned 
to them by Major-General Charles F. Roe, chairman of the 
Committee on Land Parade. 

Along the oval driveway north of the hotel at Clare- 
mont the sailors of the Olympia will wait their turn. 

The regular army troops will mobilize in Claremont 
Avenue, on both sides of West 122d Street (which will be 
kept clear). Inthe next street towards the east, the Bou- 
levard, the National Guard of the State of New York will 
be stationed, together with the Old Guard and the Naval 
Militia of the State of New York. In the streets running 
eastward from the Boulevard at this point will be the 
representatives of the troops of other States, while the 
Spanish-American war veterans will be mobilized in West 
116th and 114th streets, just south of the Columbia Uni- 
versity buildings. Each division in its turn will reach 
Riverside Drive by passing through West 122d Street. 


PARADE FORMATION 


The order in which the various divisions of the land 
parade will fall into line, and the relative positions to be 
maintained throughout the march, will be as follows: 


Police. 
Commanding General of the Parade, with 
a Small Staff. 
Sousa’s Band. 
Sailors of the Olympia. 
Admiral Dewey and the Mayor of 
New York in a Carriage. 

Governors and the City’s Guests in Carriages. 
Admiral Sampson and 
Commanding Officers of his Fleet in Carriages. 
Marines and Sailors of Admiral Sampson's Ficet. 
Corps of Cadets from West Point. 
Troops of the Regular Army. 
National Guard of New York. 

Naval Militia of New York. 

Old Guard of New York. 

Troops from Pennsylvania——New Jersey-——Georgia——Connecticut 
—Maryland——South Carolina——New Hampshire——Rhode 
Isiand —-Ohio—— Indiana——Mississi ppi—— Missouri—— Florida 
—Texas——Dietrict of Columbia, in the order mentioned. 

Veterans of the War of the Rebellion. 
Ex-Confederates, 
Ex-Volunteers of the War with Spain. 


The total number of troops entered in General Roe’s 
list up to September 20 was 32,100. 

It will be noticed that the troops, representing fourteen 
States, are arranged in an order which suggests a short 
lesson in American history. The New York troops pre- 
cede, as though to show the way to their guests; the other 
States have been assigned toa place in the line which 
corresponds with the dates of ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, on the part of the eight commonwealths first men- 
tioned, and of admission into the Union on the part of 
those which follow, until we come to the anomalous Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In the event of participation in the paride by the To- 


ronto Highlanders, a post of honor will be assigned to the 
Canadian guests between the troops of the regular army 
and those of the New York National Guard. 

In the evening a ‘‘ smoker ” will be given to the Olym- 
pia’s crew in the large ball-room of the Waldorf Hotel; 
twenty-five men from each of the war-ships have been 
detailed to attend this entertainment. 

The expert in charge of the kite-flying for the water 
parade will again fill the sky with flags, banners, stream- 
ers, and the familiar words of welecome—this time over 
the Dewey Arch and the reviewing-stand, while the pro- 
cession is passing. Only the effects of his skill will be 
visible, for the manipulation of the ingenious contriv- 
ances which make these effects possible will take place 
on the roofs of the principal buildings in and near Madi- 
son Square, from Twenty-third Street to Twenty-sixth. 

No doubt the music, to which Dewey’s sailors and the 
host which is to follow will keep time is going to be ac- 
cepted as one of the most —- features in a day so 
entirely ‘‘taken out of the calendar” by its wealth of 
novel experiences and sensations that we can but lightly 
touch on some of its chief events in giving a brief synop- 
sis of the whole. And it is safe to say that a rare musi- 
cal treat is in store for all who will be within hearing of 
Sousa’s tuneful marches. Mr. Sousa, who made a free 
offer of his own services and those of his band for this 
parade, has been quoted as saying: 

“The occasion of the home-coming of the great Ad- 
miral and his brave men is one of much importance. I 
shall endeavor to get the greatest body of players ever 
brought together. We want a volume of tone that will 
thrill the people. The band will march ten file front. 
The first line of ten will all be slide-trombone players, 
the best that can be had. There will be twenty cornets 
—enough to fill two ranks. A tremendous volume of 
tone is desirable, and I will spare nothing to secure 
it. There are about one hundred good musicians re- 
siding in the East who have at times played with m 
band. G. F. Hinton, my manager, will go to New Yor 
in a few days to engage the fifty extra men and the 
fifty for the drum-corps. Thomas Hughes, who was a 
drum-major of the Marine Band of Washington, will act 
as drum-major on this occasion. If we do not give New 
York the biggest and best band Father Knickerbocker 
ever saw, it will not be because we are not going to make 
the effort.” 

As we have spoken of the difficult problems confront- 
ing the managers of the naval parade, it is only fair to 
keep in view the difficulties arising in the preliminary 
arrangements for the great event of the second holiday. 
Evidences of conflicting interests have not been want- 
ing during the weeks immediately ao maagag, | the ever- 
memorable 29th and 30th of September. There have 
been heated discussions and pronounced differences of 
opinion. Nevertheless, the work of preparation for 
the city’s welcome — planned and executed on such a 
scale and with such hearty co-operation of the sis- 
ter States that it may fairly be-called the nation’s wel- 
come—has gone forward with wonderful rapidity. The 
priceless elements of beauty and harmony in the details of 
the plans and in certain of the larger features, such as the 
triumphal arch, have, in spite of the extraordinary haste, 
been secured to an extent that is perhaps unexampled 
in the pleasant history of great popular festivals. We 
speak with confidence of the success of the Dewey days, 
as though the result, so earnestly desired, had already 
been attained and the days were in the past instead of in 
the future. This is but just tribute to the character and 
ability of the officers in whose capable hands the man- 
agement of affairs has been placed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the days are still in the future; this is merely a 
programme—not a description; it is absolutely impossi- 
ble as yet to realize-to the full the meaning of the occa- 
sion. 

On other pages of this number of the WEEKLY will be 
found a description of Admiral Dewey’s victory in Manila 
Bay and a history of his career, the latter being limited in 
a fashion so inevitable and so obvious that we may easily 
fail to pay attention to the fact that it stops short with 
the present time. Of course? Yes, one cannot very well 
append imaginary happenings to such a story of actual 
experience. But the significance of the days just before 
us may be in part conjectured if we have in mind the im- 
portance of events which have preceded in this man’s life, 
and judge of the unknown by the known. 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE LAND PARADE. 
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For upwards of seventy years THE YOUTH’S COMPANION has steadily increased 
its hold in the homes of America, because its stories and articles have constantly exem- 
plified and exalted all that is best in life, without any sacrifice of interest and vitality. 


Che Youth's Companion’s Volume for 1900 


ee ene while maintaining The Companion’s 

Pe character as a paper for every mem- 
a. Seen ber of the household will, in its con- 
le tributors and contributions, show the 
fruits of enlarged and strengthened 
literary resources. 


Soldiers and Sailors, too, 


have been engaged to share in 
providing delight and entertaining in- 
formation to the readers of The Com- 
panion. Among them may be noted: 





Brig.-General JOSEPH WHEELER 
Major-General WESLEY MERRITT 
Brig.-General CHARLES KING, U.S. V. 
Captain CHARLES D. SIGSBEE 
Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN 


3S SPSS Commander J. D. JERROLD-KELLEY 


Brig.-General Joseph Wheeler, U.S.A. 


....Ven and Women Eminent in the Arts of Peace... 


ANDREW CARNEGIE SARAH ORNE JEWETT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA MARGARET SANGSTER 
MARGARET DELAND W. D. HOWELLS BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER I. ZANGWILL 

WALTER CAMP HENRY M. STANLEY RIDER HAGGARD OCTAVE THANET 
MARY E. WILKINS VICTOR MAUREL JANE BARLOW REGINALD DE KOVEN 


Illustrated Announcement Number Containing Full Prospectus of the New Volume Sent Free to Any Address. 


Special Offer to 
New Subscribers 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 










RY new subscriber for next year’s volume who sends $:.75 prior to 
November 1st, with this slip or the name of this paper, will receive the 


52 issues of The Youth’s Companion during 1900, and also, as a gift, all 
the November and December issues of this year from the time of subscription, 
including the Double Holiday Numbers, besides the new Companion Calendar for 
1900, the most beautiful Calendar ever given to Companion readers. I 90 
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BAG INSPECTION. 


THE MAZY WALTZ. 


IDLE MOMENTS THE FOURTH DIVISION ENTERTAINS AT DINNER. 








WASH-DA\ WILLIAM SNEATH, 
Wounded aboard the ‘‘ Raleigh” in the Action. 
HOMEWARD BOUND WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY--LIFF ABOARD THE FLAG-SHIP “OLYMPIA.” 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON.—CoOPYRIGHT, 1899, BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN.——[See Page 998 ] 
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The Home of Libby’s Luncheons 











A Few of A Few of 
. b] , 
Libby’s Libby’s 
Canned Canned 
Meats Meats 
Compressed Ox-Tongues 
Corned Beef (whole) 
Compressed Lunch Tongues 
Pig’s Feet —_— 
Com pipe Rreakcfast 
ongues 
Compressed Libby's Water- 
English Brown Sliced Dried 
Sliced Bacon Beef 
Brisket Beef Vienna Sausage 
Veal Loaf Beefsteak and 
Beef Loaf Onions 
Ham Loaf Club-House 
Plum Pudding Sausage - Meat 
Roast Mutton Condensed 
Ox-Tails Mince-Meat 
Pork and Beans aes 
Deviled Ham T urkey and 
Tongue and Beef Tongue 
Potted Chicken Extract of Beef 
and Turkey Fluid Beef 





Every Can of Libby’sLuncheons 


is the product of correct cooking, prepared by experienced chefs in ‘hygienic cleanliness in Libby’s famous kitchens— 
largest of the kind in the world. 

The meats are all inspected by the United States Government, and are the choicest money can buy. 

Every department of Libby’s meat-canning establishment—refrigerating-rooms, canning-rooms, smoked-meat-rooms, 
and kitchens—is open to visitors every day except Sundays. 

New Booklet, telling all about Libby’s Luncheons, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” mailed 
your name on a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III., U. U.S. A. 


free for 











TRADE MARK 


Cream of Wheat 


A Dainty Breakfast Dish, made solely of the gluten of 
” yy Ss » 
the wheat, literally the “cream.” Pure, healthful, nour- Cannot Produce Fe. ee ae na, Se not badge iustrate 
ishing. If you want a breakfast dainty or an ideal ‘dessert as the Olympia Music Box i Seale Soveaet ooee Scaeentre romcecing ) Ig er 4S at 
dish ask your chef to serve Cream of Wheat, you will not SONS GEE SenpHvTY WF PUnetouCtiay 
be disappointed. 


Insist on an Olympia, 
This Wonderful you'll realize at once ; the dasabiitey you'll ap- there is none as good. 
ferior makes 
You should also ask your Grocer to show you those elegant Cream of Wheat 
Pictures which he will give you 


preciate years from now, after inferior 
Richness Of Tome \youid have been worn out and useless. It ) Senton Trial On receipt 
doesn’t have to be coaxed to play; any child can give the winding- of price, 
crank a few turns—enough for a lozen tunes—30 minutes without re- § we will send the Smpi: 2on ten 
They are not common prints but artistic Gravures which you will want to 
hang in the finest room in your house. You will miss it if you do not look 


winding. Disks are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. ( days’ trial. If you are not en- 
them over. CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest and 

most improved of all the Music Boxes with § re 
interchangeable Tune-Disks. 

eas Upward 


The Piano the richness attained by the Olympia unless 





tirely satisfied, then you can re- 
Over 500 Tunes ere p rendy, DP now, and the latest music is constantly Sars it and we will refund the 
money. 


Charming Home 9; tie pacgt Dancing dngiga, astrumenal § _—_AGENTS WANTED. __ 
Entertainments renderings—Hymns and Church Music, too. Write to 


OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX CO., 48-50 W. 4th St., New York,N.Y. 


Or inquire of Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
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DISTRIBUTING MAIL FROM HOME. MARKING THE TATTOOED MAN 
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Circle shows Mark. 
WOUNDED IN ACTION—THE BIRD WHICH LOST A LEG. THE ‘OLYMPIA’S” ONLY VISIBLE BATTLE SCAR. 
AT MANILA. 








THE BARBER SHOP, IN SICK-QUARTERS. 


HOMEWARD BOUND WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY—LIFE ABOARD THE FLAG-SHIP “OLYMPIA.” 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON.—COPYRIGHT, 1899, BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN.—[SEE PAGE 998. ] 
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Vere)! 


Soa 


Toilet and Bath 


Blowing Wool Soap bubbles is great fun, but it is greater fun to 
know that by using Wool Soap for all home purposes, especially 
for the Toilet and Bath, it means a saving in household expenses. 


For Six Wool Soap Wrappers we will send to any address; postpaid, a Double-Bubble Soap Pipe. 
It makes bubbles within bubbles—new and novel—pleases the children—amuses the grown people. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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put into the hands of the photographer the 
means of securing the most delightful picto- 
rial effects without resorting to double exposure 
or the use of a color screen. 

Because of the thin support and black paper 
backing causing no reflection, film negatives 
also show far less halation than glass plates, 


A customer writes: 


“Itwas a surprise to me to find that your films produce 
tsochromatic effects, and that, unaided by a color screen.” 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 















EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Catalogue free at the Rochester, N. ¥. 


dealers or by ma 





















AN OBJECT LESSON. 


“The rumble of the ‘mire State Express’ is heard ‘round 


the World.”—New York Press. 


The “EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS” 
of the New York Central is the fastest 
long-distance passenger train in the 
world. Between New York and Buffalo, 
440 miles in 495 minutes. A two-cent 
mileage ticket ($8.80) is good on this train, 





The “SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
is a superbly equipped train by the New 
York Central and Big Four Route be- 
tween New York and Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
Splendid service. No excess fare. 


The “NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL,” as its name implies, runs be- 
tween New York and Chicago via New 
York Central, Lake Shore, and Michigan 
Central Railroads. Service is perfect. 
Time quick. 


The “PAN-AMERICAN EXPRESS” 
is the New York Central's new train. Fur- 
nishes the best possible night service be- 
tween New York and Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and Toronto. No excess 
fare. Two-cent mileage tickets accepted. 


“THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 
of the New, York Central. The most 
magnificently equipped and luxuriously 
appointed train in the world. Between 
New York and Chicago in 24 hours. Ac- 
commodations of a first-class hotel. 


The “WESTERN EXPRESS” is the 
New York Central's early evening train 
from New York to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, and the West. A din- 
ing-car serves all meals. Connects in 
Chicago with all Western lines. 


The “SOUTHWESTERN EX- 
PRESS” is a new and splendidly equip- 
ped evening train between New York 
and Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and all southwestern points, by the New 
York Central. 


The “NEW YORK AND DETROIT 
SPECIAL” of the New York Central is 
the latest addition to the already com- 
prehensive service. Fast time between 
New York and Detroit. Superb equip- 
ment. No excess fare. Se eee ae 


A copy of “ The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address, upon receipt of a I-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 




















































The Lion Brand ‘‘ Mac-Hurdle" Shirt is for full dress. The band attached to 
the flaps at the sides of the bosom buckles lightly around the body, absolutely 
preventing bulging or cracking of the bosom, however mtich you bend over, or 
yy position jan eanee. i patented device is the only successful one 
or the purpose. ¢ imitations it has aroused are only partially effective, f 

a 9 examine the —y~ for “*Mac-Hurdle-”” Reunion’ 

is device, made in Lion Brand style and quality. by skilled work 
produces the only acceptable shirt for gentlemen's evening wean. ah taecisc- 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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AMATEUR 
oP OB 


RACK athletics among clubs has fallen into such 
a state of inertia that only heroic measures will 
avail in an attempt to arouse it once again to 

healthful activity. 
In the East this condition is a direct result of 
the great athletic trust the New York Athletic 
Club has been permitted to establish; in the Middle West 
the old monopolistic policy of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation developed .equally untoward results; in the far 
West,on the Pacific coast, the same desperate greed brought 

about similar ends. 

And all this has been accomplished entirely within the 
letter of athletic law as laid down by the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union—governing body in the United States of non- 
collegiate athletics! 

Clearly there is serious failing somewhere. 

Now the same telling argument applies to athletic 
trusts as to trusts in tobacco, leather, rubber, et al. So 
long as monopoly is due solely to superiority of product, 
and not to extraneous and especially favoring aid that 
permite of dishonestly watered stocks and trade strangu- 
Intion, there appears no menace to the industrial economy 
of the country. So long as an athletic club enlists and 
develops its runners and jumpers by methods that do not 
disturb the spirit of amateur sport, nor illegitimately op- 
press, other clubs, there is no likelihood of athletic im- 
poverishment or corruption. 

The ruling spirit of fair play is to amateur sport what 
the balance of trade is to the general industrial economy ; 
brigandage in neither is healthful, nor can be tolerated. 


RIGANDAGE, however, has been both permitted by 
the Amateur Athletic Union and tolerated by all the 
clubs entitled to representation at the annual meeting. 

As in the League of American Wheelmen national as- 
sembly, hustling delegates from powerful organizations 
have swung the A. A. U. meeting to their liking, utterly 
regardless of effects on the sport, and, like the L. A. W., 
the A. A.U., after a puppet service, is on the verge of 
dissolution because of the predominance of politics where 
common-sense and’ sportsmanship should prevail. 

For years the A. A. U. has allowed the on rich clubs 
to rob the smaller poorer ones of their natural home-bred 
material. For years a system of widespread recruitin 
has obtained which has prostrated the smaller clubs anc 
laid waste the athletic prospects of district upon district. 

If a novice shows promise, he is sought out by the rich 
club's emissary; if a small club develops a notable ath- 
lete, he is waylaid and tempted; distance of the athlete’s 
home from the recruiting club does not Jessen his chances 
of being “approached.” He may live in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Wisconsin, or California. It is all the same to the 
large club with an active agent and a generous annual 
appropriation for athletic sports. 

But there has been no time when the A. A. U. with a 
very simple rule could not have stopped the traffic. 


ITH such a system in vogue, the club with the most 

material inducements to offer has naturally been the 
one to acquire the most formidable array of those ath- 
letes whose self-respect stood so low as to permit of their 
becoming a party to this kind of negotiation. 

To make sure there is no misunderstanding my mean- 
ing, perhaps I would better add that money is not a part 
of these material inducements. There may be occasions 
when the jingle of the shilling sounds the enrolment of a 
star by a large club, but I very much doubt it. At least 
I know of no such case in recent years. 

But the inducements are the equivalent of money, for 
they represent board, liberal privileges, and at times the 
procuring of a clerkship in the club's city for some ath- 
letic star who Las been plucked from a distant small club. 


Tas is an old story, and I am retelling it to recall the 
causes that have put amateur athletics in its pres- 
cnt extremity, and to enlist among sportsmen earnest aid 
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Finish of Drive. 


WILLIE 


- the fight the small clubs are now making for very 
ife. 

It has come to a point where either the grasp of the 
New York Athletic Club on the legislative throat of the 
Amateur Athletic Union must be broken, or the last sur- 
viving spark of life be crushed out of the small clubs, 
and consequently out of —— club athletics. 

No compromise is to permitted. The day passed 
long ago when a midway, makeshift course could be 
depended on to supply the needed reform. Nothing 
short of wrenching from the N. Y. A. C. the license for 
unrestricted recruiting and of unlimited training privileges 
will put track athletics on a normal and therefore health- 
ful plane. The present rule and custom that permits the 
New York Athletic Club to win local championships 
with college undergraduates residing in Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Canada, and Massachusetts is too obviously un- 
just and malicious to permit of discussion. 


HERE is a measure of alleviation for the immediate fu- 
ture if to the constitution of the Amateur Athletic 
Union are finally added the amendments touching college 
athletes and their representation of athletic clubs which 
the Metropolitan Association last week authorized its dele- 
gates to support at the next annual meeting of the A.A.U. 
It is somewhat surprising that colleges should so ignore 
this menace to the ethical status of their undergraduates 
as to make outside legislation necessary. Thus we have 
a practical illustration of the inconsistency—and shall we 
say insincerity ?—of college athletic sponsors. 

Pennsylvania has led many excellent reforms within 
recent years, and has elaborated eligibility rules to almost 
limitless end—yet leaves the bars down in this most im- 
portant direction of athletic-club representation. 

The “athletic club amateur” has been discussed before 
in this Department. Pennsylvania is quite familiar with 
the type, and would wish, we should think, to get in line 
with the other colleges outlawing him. Yet, appar- 
ently, Kraenzlein, A. Gonnt, and Baxter continue in good 
standing despite their attendance at the N. Y. A. C. train- 
ing-quarters, Pennsylvania and Columbia are the only 
two of the leading colleges whose athletes have been seen 
this season at the N. Y. A. C.’s training-table. 

We cannot view as wholly healthful the college man- 
agement of any branch of sport which permits its athletes 
to live for periods of several weeks at a time at the train- 
ing-quarters of an athletic club one thousand miles from 
that athlete’s home. 

Nor do I regard the amateur status of such athletes 
as above suspicion. 


Te amendments proposed at the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation meeting the other day in New York, pertinent 
to the subject I have been discussing, are as follows: 





At Top of Swing. 








SMITH WILLIE ANDERSON 
Making an Approach Shot. 


In Article X. of the Constitution of the A. A. U. strike ont section 2, 
on page 12, and insert instead the following: 

2. No one shall be eligible to compete in any athletic meeting, 
games, or entertainment given or sanctioned by this Union, unless he 
shall be a duly registered amateur athlete, a member of the organiza- 
tion from which he enters, and shall not have competed from any 
other organization during a period of three months next preceding 
such entry; nor shall any member of any club in this Union, or any 
club in any district in this Union, be allowed to compete in any case 
if he has within one year competed as a member of any other organi- 
zation then in this Union or any affiliated organization, unless with 
the consent of such other organization, which consent shall be filed 
with the Registration Committee of his district prior to such compe- 
tition, unless such other organization shall have disbanded or prac- 
tically ceased to exist, provided that the requirements of this section 
shall not apply to any athletic meeting, games, or entertainment the 
entries for which are confined to members of the club or organization 
giving such meeting or entertainment. 


The intention of this paragraph is the excellent one of 
preventing athletes migrating from one club to another, 
according as fancy dictates—and perhaps a new club 
tempts. But it seems to me some discretionary power 
should be left the Board of Managers to work justice to 
an athlete who has changed his dona fide address for pur- 
poses foreign to athletics. I think it well to leave some 
way of dealing fairly with the honest and deserving ath- 
letes. 


In Article XL of the Constitution of the A. A. U. strike out section 
15, on page 16, and insert instead the following : 

15. Every athlete when he registers shall state his residence and 
what club he wishes to represent, and he shall not be allowed to 
change the club during the term of his registration without the con- 
sent of the Registration Committee of the district in which he resides. 
And when any registered athlete changes his residence from one dis- 
trict to another, he shall notify the Registration Committee of the 
district wherein he is registered, and such Registration Committee 
shall issue a transfer to the district in which such athlete intends to 
reside. No athlete who has been released from a club which is a 
member of this Union, and who competes for another club directly 
thereafter, shall be allowed to compete again for the club he was re- 
leased from for one year from the date of his release, except that the 
club has disbanded or ceased to exist. 


This is a perfectly fair ruling, and one in line with pro- 
tection against brigandage. 


No person shall be eligible to compete for or to enter any compe- 
tition as a member of any club in the territory of any active member 
of this Union, unless he shall have resided within the territory of said 
active member at least four monthe previous to entering for competi- 
tion; nor shall any person be eligible to enter or compete in any 
district championship meeting unless he shall have been a bona fide 
resident of said district for at least six months prior to the holding of 
said district championship meeting. And no person shall be eligible 
to compete in the championship meetings of more than one district 
in one year. 


Here again the good intentions are apparent, but it 














L. AUCHTERLONIE 


In Perfect Putting Form. 





HOUSE OF THE GLENVIEW (CHICAGO) CLUB, WHERE THE WESTERN 
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WILLIE SMITH, 


Open Golf. Champion, Finish of 
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seems to me they go farther than the welfare of athletics 
demands, and may react with unwarranted severity on the 
well-intentioned individual, while, on the other hand, they 
leave a loop-hole for the unprincipled. <= 

The evident desire, of course, is to provide against an 
athletic club enlisting college undergraduates who are not 
bona fide vesidents—it is, in short, to prevent the N.Y.A.C., 
or other such club, from operating a star team 
from Canada and the far corners of the United States. 


ET this rule does not accomplish that purpose. For 

instance, (1) “‘the territory of any active member” 
(clubj—there is no present restriction on a club's recruit- 
ing territory, therefore that provision is meaningless. (2) 
What is there in this rule to prevent the athletes of Yale 
or Princeton or ee scape on the close of the spring 
term, taking up residence at the New York Athletic 
Club's training-quarters, Travers Island, and representing 
the N. ¥.A.C. forthwith? They would all have been 
** four months” in residence within the N. Y.A.C.’s terri- 
tory. 
Nor would that rule prevent an undergraduate of Co- 
lumbia, whose home was in California, setting up a “‘ resi- 
dence” in New York during term-time, and hence becom- 
ing eligible to represent any athletic club in the Metro- 
politan district. 

On the other hand the four months and six months “ im- 
mediately previous” residence clauses prevent a college 
man from representing his real home club during vaca- 
tion—if he is an a of a college which per- 
mits him to represent athletic cluabs—or from actively rep- 
resenting his home club, say immediately after gradua- 
tion from a vollege which probibited club representation 
during his undergraduate period. 

Therefore this ruling would really retard healthful club 
development about as much as it would benefit it. 


S I view the situation, by the light of long study and 
familiarity with its symptoms over all this country, 
what is moe for the prosperity and health of club 
athletics is not mere suppression of undergraduate repre- 
sentation, but a rule forbidding representation of a club 
by an athlete not a bona fide resident of its own district. 
Absence of such a rule is responsible for the ——s 
of small clubs, for the non-development of new material, 
and for the present track-athletic stagnation every where 
outside of the colleges. 

Whiat the present athletic situation demands is regen- 
eration of activity in separated districts, and the object of 
these proposed rules is to make it impossible for clubs 
with no athletic scruples to tempt away the budding ma- 
terial of the small district clubs by offers of a bountiful 
training -table, luxuriant quarters, a country-club home 
during the heated term, ete. 

In such a way, and in such a way only, can the mori- 
bund athletic body be galvanized into life, and these pro- 
posed amendments should be revised and simplified so as 
to strike with unequivocal exactness at the real evil. 

Star-gathering by the New York Athletic Club, with 
the United States and Canada as a recruiting-field, is what 
has killed general club athletics—and there will be no life 
for them until such widespread a is stopped. 

Let us hope the A. A. Uv delegates will on this occasion 
have the temerity to assert themselves, and not, as hither- 
to, submit to*"New York Athletic Club dictation. 


HEN the championship of a game cory by 
an Association of twenty clubs and (about) two 
hundred and fifty members must be abandoned for loss 
of two members of one team, or go by default to the 
solitary remaining entry for the national honor—it is time 
that Association and all its members seriously contem- 
plated the significance of such a fizzle. 
After twenty years of polo, then, there are just eight 


men fitted to contest for the championship. That is the 
lesson of the year 1899. 
Evidence has been accumulating for several years show- 


ing that the first class was a fickle, and if not a dwindling, 
certainly not a growing one. 

Last year there were but two entries for the champion- 
ship! This year four clubs originally sent in their names, 
though one speedily realized that its ambition had out- 
stripped its judgment, and withdrew. 

Of the remaining three, Westchester (Newport), Mea- 
dow Brook, Myopia, the last scratched within a few days 
of the advertised tournament, because most likely it 
scented defeat, and lacked the quality to keep its ap- 
pointment and, if need be, take its whipping like sports- 
men, 

Sudden family bereavement depriving Meadow Brook 
of two of its most serviceable members, W. C. Eustis and 
H. P. Whitney, and no worthy substitutes offering among 
Meadow Brook’s thirty-six players, Westchester mes 
the champion for '99 by default. 

It would seem fitting for the Association to either get 
more first-class players into the game or return the gold 
cup, with thanks, to Queen Victoria’s recently acquired sub- 
ject, W. W. Astor, who offered it as a perpetual trophy. 


F the inconsequential entry list of last year and the 

championship fizzle of this teach anything, they point 
emphatically to the need of more serious thought in club 
development of class, and of more stringent ruling to 
facilitate its growth. 

There can be no question that one of the deterring ele- 
ments in class development is the absence of club loyalty. 
This is a sentiment which should of course need no arti- 
ficial stimulant, but when it comes to pass that men con- 
sider gratification of personal vanity above the prosperit 
of the game, then is the time for the Association whic 
stands sponsor for that game to make rules that will 
compel the support that loyalty should suggest. There 
is not a game of which I have any knowledge, and in 
which team-play is the essence of success, that has ever 
harbored the wandering star and attained permanent 
prosperity. 

The stars are valuable—that one need not question—but 
they are only valuable so long as kept within the con- 
stellation, It is not the star that brings success to a club, 
but team-work—and continuous team-work of the first 
class is out of the qoamee. unless class play receives 
requisite attention and frequent re-enforcement. 
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poo as a game has suffered severely because its destiny 
has been shaped by a handful they RP tg 
majority apparently regarded its mission fu in sup- 
— Jatetalament for the country clu perhaps 
the settling of a few rivalries. _ Tia i 
Thus there has been comparatively little incentive to 
the development of strictly first-class play or club loyalty. 
We can hardly with justice criticise men who have _ 
saken doubtful home teams to join star 
cause all their polo education aes been pn lines that 
make for utter selfishness and unmindfulness of the game's 
future. 


There are many in polo, but, too, there are a 
number whose for the game or for the club 
is insignificant as compared with their desire to be ona 
winning team. 


To be one of a winning team is surely a commendable 
impulse, but it would accomplish more for polo if this 
ambition were realized through the building up of the 
home-club material rather than by its disruption. 


O things are very needful to polo prosperity—(1) a 

rule ing players ineligible to any but their home 

teams in Association tournaments; (2) a great deal more 
encouragement given the second class. 

In the case where a player has no home club, from a 
residential. view-point, then he should signify at the first 
of the season what team he proposed joining, and not 
be permitted to be one of any other strictly club repre- 
sentative four that year. 

Special provision could also be made for such temporary 
teams as that of Point Judith, or to perpetuate the old 
name of Westchester associ with Newport polo. 
Though, I confess, I fail to see the need of it. 

Nor would confining players in Association tourna- 
ments to home-club representation at all conflict with 
the desire of those who like to see a meeting of the very 
best. There would be no objection to a special match at 
the close or at any time during the season between two 
teams made up of the top of the first class, irrespective of 
club affiliation. 

Such an annual match would do polo good rather than 
harm, whereas the method pursued this season of reach- 
ing the same conclusion has done the game, from an As- 
sociation view-point, harm rather than good. 

But the direction in which most — Association 
development lies is in the second class. 

There should certainly be some very strict rules made 
defining class limitations. Clubs should be encouraged 
to offer cups for teams within these provisions, and a 
tournament for the decision of the championship in the 
second class should be held annually—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, alternating as the scene of the struggle. 

Not only will this encourage and thereby increase the 
second class, but, as a perfectly natural result, it will in- 
crease the first class as well. 


TT first amateur and open championships of the West- 
ern Association on the links of the Glenview Club, a 
dozen miles from Chicago, marked the beginning of the 
sectional tournaments, which are so much needed to relieve 
the National event of a percentage of its entries, and the 
National Association of much detail it cannot do so well 
as the loca! bodies. 

There should be, and no doubt there will be, sectional 
associations throughout the country. Several are required 
on the Atlantic coast alone, and one, the Metropolitan of 
a York, is demonstrating the advisability of having 
others, 

The Western Association was organized last April, and 
has about twenty members, including clubs at St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati,and Kansas City. Another associa- 
tion is needed for the Rocky Mountain section, of which 
Denver is the sport centre, one for the Pacific coast, one 
for the Allegheny section, and another for the South. 
Only by this division on geographical lines will it be 
possible for the National body to serve the best and gen- 
eral interests of the game. ith delegates from each of 
these sections at the annual meeting, and each section 
represented by its champion in the annual tournament, 
the National Association will be indeed national in use- 
fulness as in name. 


LENVIEW is an eighteen-hole course, and one of the 
best in the Middle West, its total length being 5700 
— and its bogey score 79. With the exception of C. 
. Macdonald, substantially the best of Middle-Western 
golfers entered the amateur tournament. No professionals 
of consequence employed in that section, save Herd, last 
year’s open champion, failed to appear at the open event. 
The amateurs as a class showed excellent golf, some 
names hitherto not seen after the preliminary round re- 
maining in evidence well on towards the middle of the 
tourney; The semi-finals found W. E. Egan, William 
Holabird, Jr., D. R. Forgan, and R. T. Hoagland in evi- 
dence, and perhaps the most interesting match of the 
week was that in which Egan defeated Holabird by 1 
up. They are both young boys— Holabird sixteen and 
Egan eighteen—with medal scores of 85 and 88 respec- 
tively. Though neither showed his top form in this 
match—and Holabird lost largely on poor putts—they are 
both promising players, who are certain to make an im- 
pression on the results of the next National. This is the 
second time Egan has defeated Holabird this season. 

Forgan is a veteran, yet Hoagland, a mere novice, who 
has been playing scarcely more than a year, made a sur- 
prisingly good showing before Forgan’s ultimate victory 
of 3 up and 2 to play. 

The final between Forgan and Egan revealed how 
really formidable a game the latter is developing. It was 
not to be expected he would beat so canuteneel a player 
as Forgan, yet he is capable of much better work than he 
exhibited. Forgan secured the title of Western cham- 
pion by as good form as he has ever shown, he winning 
by 6 up and 5 to play, and making one round of eighteen 
holes in 80—a stroke worse than bogey. His approach 
shots were particularly excellent. Egan was nervous, 
and on his next meeting with Forgan will make a much 
closer contest. 


HE West is supplying its full share of winning golfers 
this season, In the National Amateur Championship 





Mr. Macdonald made the medal score, and now Willie 
Smith, Midlothian Country Club (Chicago), professional, 
has a won the open National event, after having taken 
the Western open the other day- : 

The open championship in this country was inaugu- 
rated in 95 with eleven starters, among whom only one 
was an amateur, over the then nine-hole course at New- 
port, and only thirty-six holes were played. Horace Raw- 
ins won with a score of 173. 

Last year the event was held over the Myopia course, 
and attracted forty-nine, of whom eight were amateurs; 
seventy-two holes were played, and Fred Herd won with 
a score of 328. Mr. Herbert C. Leeds was eighth with 
347, and the next amateur was Mr. James F. Curtis, six- 
teenth, with 356. 

This year seventy-two players, of whom sixty-one were 
professionals, started in the open championship, decided 
over the Baltimore Country Club course, which for its 
eighteen holes has a playing-length of 5419 yards. Willie 
Smith won with the brilliant score of 315 for the seventy- 
two holes, finishing eleven strokes better than the three 
men who made a tie for second place, and only five strokes 
worse than the score recently made by the open champion 
of Great Britain, Harry Vardon, over the course at Sand- 
wich, England. 


MITH came from Carnoustic, Scotland, about three 

years ago, to the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, where he 
remained until engaged by his present employer last 
autumn. He is only twenty-two years of age, but is said 
to have been as good at seventeen as he is to-day. Atany 
rate, he is credited at that early day with two defeats of 
Archie Simpson, a player who stood high in the Old World 
fore ranks. 

Smith is not at all a brilliant player, but one that main- 
tains high-class form, with few mistakes, throughout, as 
his ave of about 75 for each eighteen holes argues. 
Perhaps his great strength is in approaching, and in 
this most essential department of the game he appears 
to have few equals, and certainly no superiors in this 
country. 

The youth of the more prominent professionals was 
noticeable, with Smith at twenty-two; Willie Anderson, 
who led on the opening day with 158 for thirty-six holes, 
about twenty years; and Jack Park, of the famous family 
of golfing professionals, who finished sixth and made a 
new competitive record-figure 75, is only nineteen. 


ons generally, of both amateur and professional, 
gave unmistakable evidence of the progress making 
in golfing skill. Fred Herd’s figures of last year, 328, 
were beaten by five men and equalled by another. Mr. 
Leeds-secured eighth place in ’98 with 347, but Mr. H. M. 
Harriman, the leading amateur at Baltimore, could get no 
higher than fourteenth place with 339, and the next ama- 
teur to finish, Mr. F.W. Menzies, was in the thirty-fourth 
place, although he made the same score (356) which last 
year gave Mr. James F. Curtis, who was the second ama- 
teur on the list, sixteenth place. 

It must be confessed the amateurs, with the exception 
of Mr. Harriman, were a great disappointment at Balti- 
more. The professionals ran completely away from them 
on the opening day, Mr. Harriman being twenty-sixth 
with 175, Mr. Menzies next with 176, and Mr. W. J. 
Travis thirty-fifth with 180. Mr. Jenkins, who attracted 
some attention in the early part of the season by beating 
ex-amateur-champion Douglas, was fifty-one on the list of 
those who handed in cards the first day, with 186. Mr. 
J. A. Stillman was fifty-eighth with 195, and Mr. C. P. 
Lineaweaver, who gave such promise in the Amateur 
National event, was fifty-ninth with 196. Mr. W. M. 
McCawley’s card showed 202. 

Although the amateur skill has increased considerably 
over that of last year, and the number of first-class men 
multiplied, yet the gap between amateur and professional 
has not been closed a degree. Mr. Harriman was the only 
amateur whose work suggested possibilities in the way of 
reducing the present difference between the two classes. 
He played better than at Newport, when Mr. Shaw beat 
him, and it would have been interesting to see the latter 
at Baltimore. 


NOT. many amateurs were entered as would have 
been the case had the tournament been held in the 
spring, as no doubt it will be next year, with the amateur 
championship scheduled for the autumn, rather than for 
~midsummer, as this year. 

The Baltimore course is hilly, but the turf is strong and 
thick, and the putting-greens 100 feet square and in first- 
class condition. The club’s Green Committee left nothing 
undone to make the tournament the success it was. 

With the advance made since last year in our golfing 
form, there seems little likelihood of our losing to Cana- 
da in the forth-coming international amateur match. We 
can put two teams in the field this year as strong as the 
one which beat the Canadians in 98. 


**QHAMROCK™” has made one performance in the last 

week which has done more to create uneasiness in 
some American minds than anything she had before 
shown. She bent on her racing canvas on Monday of 
last week, and then for the first time went over the 
international course, fifteen miles to windward and re- 
turn. 

The wind was blowing at about eight knots when she 
started, and freshening, it reached nine knots on the sec- 
ond mile, then went up to ten, and at the beginning of the 
run back was blowing fully twelve knots, and at the finish, 
fourteen. The sail to windward, which, with allowances 
for beating, may be said to have covered twenty miles, 
Shamrock did in 2 hours and 16 minutes. Returning, the 
wind hauled three miles after the start—so that it was a 
broad reach—and she covered the fifteen miles in 1 hour 
13 minutes, running and reaching at the rate of over 
eleven knots an hour. 

The conditions were os to her liking, and she made 
fine work of it without labor. 

She is a grand boat, and though I do not think she can 
defeat Columbia, she will come nearer to taking America’s 
ba than any previous challenger. 

owever it may result, may the better boat win! 
Caspar WHITNEY. 
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SAVE YOUR HAIR 


WITH SHAMPOOS OF 


P/- 


A SLICE TO A PIPE FULL 





The sale of this new pipe tobacco, since it was first advertised in this paper, has been 
extraordinary. More than 10,000 men have written for sample boxes of «Old 
English,” and are now smoking it with satisfaction. It disappoints no one— 
always smokes “cool,” and is a common-sense tobacco to smoke in a pipe. 

for a trial box of Old English 
SEND IO CENTS Curve Cut, and you will receive 
by return mail one of the new curbed tin boxes, containing 12 slices of it, 


and a booklet of practical suggestions about pipe-smoking. Address The 
American Tobacco Co., 11 Fifth Avenue, New-York, N. Y. 
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A Great National Medicine, famed on both sides of the Atlantic 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS are mild but effective in their action. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Constipation and Sick Headache. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS insure proper Assimilation of Food. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS arouse Sluggish and Torpid Livers and 
dispel Bile. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS strengthen the Stomach. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Stomachic Troubles, such as Indi- 
gestion, Want of Appetite, Dyspepsia, 
Fulness after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness 
at the Stomach, etc. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Restlessness and Insomnia, and give 
sound and refreshing sleep. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS remove the result of indiscretion in eat- 
ing and drinking. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS remove Wind and Pains in the Stomach. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS are specially suitable for the diseases and 
ailments common to females of all ages, 


and they remove the cause of much suf- 
fering to the sex. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS assist the Kidneys to perform their spe- 
cial functions. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS purify the Blood, and remove Scurvy, 
Pimples, and Blotches on the Skin. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS will make you look well, feel well, and 
keep well. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. are sold everywhere, in boxes, two sizes, at 


10 CENTS AND 25 CENTS 








and light dressings of CUTICURA, purest of emollient skin cures. 
This stops falling hair, removes crusts, scales, and dandruff, soothes 
irritated, itching surfaces, stimulates the hair follicles, supplies the 
roots with energy and nourishment, and makes the hair grow upon 
a sweet, wholesome, healthy scalp when all else fails. 


and free from every blemish is the skin, scaip, and hair cleansed, 
PURE AND SWEET purified, and beautified by Curicvea Soap. It removes the cause 
of disfiguring eruptions, loss of hair, and baby biemishes— viz.: The clogged, irritated, inflamed, 
sluggish condition of the Porgs. CuTicura Soap combines delicate emollient properties derived 
from CuTiou Ra, the great skin cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing 
of flower odors. No other medicated soap ever compounded is to be compared with it for pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, and hands. No other foreign or domestic 
soap, however expensive, is to be compared with it for all the purpuses of the toilet, bath, and 
nursery Thus it combines in Onz Soap at One Price—namely, 2% CentTs-—the Best skin and 
complexion soap and the Bret toilet and baby soap in the world. 


Bold theousbeut He world. Price, Soar, Loa —— Sc. Porrez Deve anv Crem. Corp., Sole Pro 
Boston. * How to Have Beautiful Hair,” free. on ” 








“The Conquering 
Hero Comes” 
Welcome! 


New York is Festive; 
The Multitude is here; 
Two Gala Days of Cheer. 





The pledges of Good-Will will be enriched by 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Old, Pure, Mellow. 


Here’s to the honor of Dewey _ 
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CURIOUS and common accident to pneu- 
matic tires is that of the valve shearing — W|! SDOM aie. 

off against the rim, thus necessitating the pur- 
chase of a new tire. This is caused by the tire | fi } 
‘* creeping” or moving around the wheel, and Se (fF Us 
is common to all tires which are cemented to y/ ff fa 
the rim. It cannot occur in the Dunlop De- W V iS « 
tachable Tire, which is held 
on the rim by inflation, and THREE W* 
does not depend upon treach- — 
erous cement. The Dunlop 


tire can be put on and taken 
off with no other 


TOOLS THAN THESE 


Booklet of any dealer, or of us. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY 








$ __ Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Mm. 

PARALYSIS: Locomotor Ataxia con wored 
at last. Doctors puzzied, Pro- 
} mew J —oe at the retarn 

en jocured oo 


Pe HAs BLOOD. Npo DNERVE 
a me Soeet ay case. vad Ns *¢ 
with advice free. Case, 224 Ne1Oth Se Phils., Pee 











Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue ANGELO MYE R S: 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent Mf STA LER PHL ADE 
by all to any address on receipt of ten cents. . J 
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AMERICA 


(CORDIALS 


In order to introduce our ucts, on receipt of $2.00 we will ship, express 
paid, Ome Dozen Assorted Liqueurs, put up in Good Luck Flasks, each flask 
holding two drinks. Write for Illustrated kiet and Prices. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, scsses sarus sureet: so0000 hast Presi S., C1sIBBATI, 0. 











Importers and Retailers of 
Dry Goods, Upholstery, Millinery, Etc. 
Orders by Mail receive immediate attention, 
and filled with the utmost care. 


West Twenty-third and Twenty-second Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





UNDERWEAR LuxuRy 


made possible for modest pocket books by 


The peculiar manner in which the inner surface of these 
is woven so as 1 forma series of Jittle air cells no¥ only” insures 


Fealth but ges es VRIVET LIKE FEELING 


whieh is so /uxurious that the most dehcafe and sensitive flesh 
can raise no objection fo if Illustrafed price list on request 
WRICHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: ,72 7*4NKLIN ST: 


New Yorn. C:ry 











Those who like a biunt pen that Is not 
a stub will be specially 
pleased with 


FSTERBROOK'S 


JEFFERSON No. (743. 
= SOS aA 








A remarkably easy writer. 
150 other styles. Ask your Stationer. 


te Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Works, Camden,N.J. 26.ohn 8t., N.Y. 








FOR HEADACHE 


weak digestion 


and 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
has no equal. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper, 


r - —~ 
Alcohol, Opium, 
' um eeley Drug Using. 


' 
The disease yields easily WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. H 
~ 
' 











to the Double Chloride of 


Gold Treatment as admin- BUFFALO, af N.Y. 
u istered at these wees LEXINGTON, MASS. 
INSTITUTES. Communi- 
cations confidential. Write PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
for particulars. WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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“Olympta’s” 
Voyage Home 


T four o'clock in the afternoon of 
May 20 Admiral Dewey started 
on his journey to the United 

States. 
| We can only devote a sentence 
in this place to the readjustment 
in the naval situation which his departure 


occasioned. Captain Albert 8. Barker as- | 
sumed command of the station, pending the | 


arrival of Rear-Admira] Watson. 
to trace briefly the flag-ship’s course from 


the ports at which the Olympia stopped are 
names to conjure with, and merely to men- 
tion them would be like showing a series of 
pictures to an imaginative reader, even if 
‘* Life Aboard the Flag-Ship” had not been 
skilfully caught in the photographs repro- 
duced on pages 990 and 992 of this issue. 
The first stop was made at Hong-kong, 
where the Admiral very wisely ‘‘ took his 
ease at his inn,” gaining new strength in the 
cool air of the residence quarter, on a hill- 
side high above the harbor. In wretched 
weather—a heavy rain driven by half a gale 


day afternoon, June 6. Farewell visits were 
made by the governor-general of Hong-kong 


and a few friends remained on board until 
the last minute; the elements, however, 
emphatically forbade a popular demon- 
stration. At four o'clock, with the en- 
sign at the peak, the Admiral’s flag at the 
main, and a marine guard drawn up on the 
poop, the Olympia moved off; in honor of 
the cruiser Powerful she gave a bugle salute, 
and her band played the British national 
anthem, the Briton acknowledging the cour- 
tesy with a similar salute and the strains of 
“Hail, Columbia.” The Italian admiral’s 
ship also received and rendered the usual 
compliments. 

Five days passed on the waters of the 
China Sea; then, on Sunday, June 11, twelve 
hours or more before she was expected, the 
Olympia arrived at Singapore. Among the 
local British officials there was a little con- 
sternation when it was announced that the 
visiting cruiser’s good engines had brought 
her to port ahead of time. The governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir C.V. H. Mitchell, was 
out-of-town for the day, and the details of 
the prearranged reception had to be sudden- 
ly altered. But a young aide to the govern- 
or proved equal to the occasion, and every- 
thing went off smoothly. One of the inci- 
dents of this sojourn was a dinner given to 
the Olympia’s officers by the officers of the 
Singapore garrison, on the evening of June 
13. Two days later, Thursday, June 15, 


Colombo, island of Ceylon. 

Early in the morning of Thursday, June 
22, the Olympia reached Colombo, where 
the British authorities were not caught nap- 
ping. On the contrary, the official welcome 
was extraordinarily prompt. An aide-de- 
camp of the governor of Ceylon, Sir Joseph 
West Ridgeway, came on board almost be- 
fore the war-ship and the forts had finished 
their exchange of salutes. The colonel com- 
manding the troops called at ten o'clock. 
When the Admiral returned this visit, an 
hour later, a guard of honor received him at 
the quay, and 


meet Colonel Savage at breakfast. There 


was still vivid. A deputation from the 
Planters’ Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce waited upon him that after- 
noon, bearing gifts of value and a formal 
address. 
said Dewey, in the course of his response, 
‘*went to the heart of all of us. We are 
fourteen thousand miles from home, but 
that cheer will be heard in America.” 

The scene shifts to Suez, and in the mat- 
ter of time we have advanced to Wednesday, 
July 12. The long course had now brought 
Mediterranean prospects very near—indeed, 
the famous travellers had personal experi- 
ence of the fact that the real gateway be- 
tween the Eastern world and the Western 
world is quarantine. The Olympia was so 
closely quarantined that no communication 
with the shore was allowed. 

On Thursday, July 20, the Austrian war- 
ship Pelican and the forts of Trieste replied 
to a salute of twenty-one cuns which the 
Olympia had fired as she approached this 
Adriatic city. The stars and stripes were 
flying over the conspicuous buildings; the 
American minister played the part of host. 

The next rt was Naples, which was 
reached on Saturday, August 5; Sunday, 
August 13, found the Olympia at Leghorn— 
there to remain until August 21. The cor- 
dial welcome extended at these Italian cities 
was especially appreciated, in view of the 
barbarous injustice recently shown to Ital- 
ians by citizens of one of our own States. 

A French squadron fired the salute in 
honor of Dewey’s arrival at Villefranche on 
Tuesday, August 22. 

Gibraltar’s batteries and the guns of the 
Devastation spoke, by way of contrast, on 
Monday, September 4, in reply to the Olym- 
pia’s salute. On Sunday afternoon, Sep- 


tember 10, the flag-ship sailed for New 
York. 





of wind—the cruiser sailed away on Tues- | 


was something in the sound of the British | 
cheer that touched Dewey especially, and | 
he found an opportunity to express him- | 
self on the subject while the sensation | 


We wish | 


Manila to New York; for the very names of | 
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LADIES! 


Our SILK AND LAMB’S WOOL QUILTED 
VEST is the most useful article in a lady’s wardrobe. 


Tailor-made, in variety of shades and all sizes, with 


and without sleeves—light and warm. Can be worn 
over oF under the dress—indispensable to those subject 
| to colds. 


and the British commodore; Consul Wildman | 


Please request your dry- dealer to send for 
sample line for your ins; on, and we will forward 
without any cost of expressage. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street NEW YORK 


Noencl) 
Ko 


AUTUMN, 1899. 
Tailor-made 
Costumes. 


Street Dresses, Driving Coats, 
Walking Jackets, Paletots, Long 
Garments, Golf, and Tourist 
Capes, Carriage Mantles, 
Evening Wraps. 


Ks i9th st. 








the Admiral was again at sea, bound for | 


he was heartily cheered by | 
the crowd that had assembled as he drove to | 


‘That cheer raised on the jetty,” | 





NEW YORK. 





THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phono- 
graphs are clearer, 
louder, better made 
and better finished 
than any other 
talking machines. 
A moment’s im- 
spection, anda 
comparison by us- 
ing the same record “ HOME"? $30. 
on all machines, proves this posi 
tively. 

Therefore, if you want to enjoy 
your talking machine, insist on get- 
ting a genuine Edison Phonograph. 





Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7 50, all using the same 
records and giving the same perfect result, but with different driv 
ing mechanism—some spring motors, some electric motors. Also 
the Edison Concert Phonograph, $125. Our new catalogue of 


machines and records can be HOU 
obtained from all Phonograph Sane Gaes ere J 


dealers mae TRADE 7 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ¢ yi leon 
New York. : »O. Ea 
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BICYCLES 
PEOPLE WHO BUY 


Rambler bicycles know they 
have received more for their 
investment than they could 
in any other way, in wheels, 


PRICE = 4O 


—__ 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutty & Jerrery Mre. Co. 
Chicago. Boston, Washington. New 
York, Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng. 
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“ACTS ¢ GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BoweLs 
GLE EANSES THE SYSTEM 


a SS EFFECTUALLY 
at Oo 


DisPELS 


Buy THE ery -MAN'F'O By 


GURNIA [IG a. 


wr SV bee qo” TAN Cs, wey, Yom, 


a PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE. 





RICH “OLD WINES 


Full $995 
Quarts4a= 


For the Table, 
The Invalid, 
The Connoisseur. 











On receipt of above price we 
will send you 





1 
ens California Wines, made trom 
e choicest selected grapes grown i 
— in oe — vineoanes _~! matured itor 
years own ars ore bott. 
Assorted as follows, or all of one kind: = 
TOKAY, PORT, SHERRY, MUSCAT, 
CLARET and ANCELICA. 
The highest grade wines direct from the 
vineyard to the consumer. 

Our Proposition—Open any bottle on receipt of 
goods, and if not perfectly satisfactory, return all 
to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund 
your money. Goods shipped in plain cases. 


THE SANTA CLARA WINE CO., 


ae Shipping Department, 
146 No. Hlinois St. Indiana 






polis, Ind, 
References—The Capital National Bank, this 
city, and any Commercial agency. 
Orders West of the Mississippi river and South 
of Tennessee by freight prepaid. 
Send for beantifally illustrated booklet 
on wines ond liquors, free. 











Your nerves 


are not disturbed by smoking 


VAN BIBBER 


Little Cigars 


because they are so perfectly made that 
they do not accumulate moisture and nico- 
tine ascigarsdo. They are cool, pleasant 
and make the ideal short smoke. Only 
the very best imported whole leaf tobacco 
is in them, and they never vary in quality. 


10 for the price of 1 

Why not try them—just to be intelligentl 
informed as to this new idea in smoking 
A trial package in souvenir pouch by 
return mail anywhere for only 25 cents 
(in postage stamps). 

A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 
hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 
Write for fac-simile booklet of all particulars. 

H. Ellis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 
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The World 
of Finance 


RESIDENT ASHLEY of the Wa- 

bash Railroad Company, in his 

last annual report, said that the 

average rate per ton per mile for 

the freight transported over the 

road in the last fiscal year was 
5.53 mills—a reduction of .071 mills per 
ton per mile compared with the rate obtained 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

This seems an almost infinitesimally 
small reduction, yet it made a difference in 
the receipts for the year of $1,183,450, mean- 
ing a reduction of that amount in the net 
— of the year. Much of the freight of 

ower classification, such as grain and coal, 
was brought forward from the West to the 
seaboard at two mills per ton per mile. 
Fortunately better rates were obtainable for 
first-class freight, for Mr. Ashley says the 
low rate would not pay the cost of trans- 
portation, not to mention the wear and tear 
of track and machinery, and that no rail- 
way company could reduce its average 
rate to this amount without going into bank- 
ruptcy soon afterwards. In spite of the 
fact that the tendency of rates has been 
downward, Mr. Ashley regards the railway 
situation as more favorable, in that the 
more active employment of all the machin- 
ery of transportation has led to greater sta- 
bility in established rates. This lowering 
of rates it has been possible to meet in only 
one way —by reducing the cost of trans- 
portation; and to this all the energies of the 
operating’ departments have in recent years 
been direc The pioneer in this was the 
president of one of the great transconti- 
nental lines of the northern section of the 
—— who saw that the train-load was the 

bject of first importance. No empty cars, 
as many loaded ones to the train as the 
best machinery could pull, must give best re- 
sults. Toaccomplish this,curves must be tak- 
en up, grades reduced, tracks ballasted, and 
relaid with steel rails, heavy in proportion to 
the demand for resistance to the pounding 
of the great driving-wheels. Then, too, old 
wooden culverts were to be replaced by 
stone, and wooden bridges by stone and 
steel, that they might bear the weight of the 
enormous new machines and cars of double 
capacity. The cost of what has been done, 
and some estimate of what remains yet to 
be done, may be seen from a study of the 
recent annual reports of railroad companies 
like the Wabash, the Southern, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. The affairs 
of the country and of the railroad companies 
are so interwoven that a blow which brings 
disaster to the railroad brings also distress to 
the territory on which it depends for a living. 
The railroad company is a financial clearing- 
agent for the country through which it pass- 
es, The money it collects in freight and 
fares goes to pay artisans and laborers of all 
kinds, who are thus enabled to support fam- 
ilies, thus in turn contributing to the sup- 
port of others who benefit at third or fourth 
hand. Even if those who hold the securi- 
ties were in all cases people of ample means, 
the above would apply, for statistics show 
that the return on the total capital invest- 
ed in railroads is very small compared 
with total earnings, Perhaps the day will 
come when equitable laws for the super- 
vision of this great industry will be passed 
by our national Congress, and State Legisla- 
tures will see the wisdom of according to it 
without cavil the rights to which it is en- 
titled, as well as such reasonable favors as 
its services to society and trade justify. In 
most cases the securities outstanding repre- 
sent about the actual cost of the properties, 
and where there is too large a margin it is 
generally represented by stock for which 
dividends are only remote ¢ possibilities 

The stock-market stood fairly well the dis- 
appointment that an extra dividend was not 
declared by the St. Paul directors, but was vi- 
olently disturbed by the Transvaal complica- 
tions and the sharp advance in rates for call 
money. So many stocks unavailable as col- 
lateral for loans were being carried in their 
customers’ accounts that commission-houses 
felt it prudent to insist that they be paid 
for and taken up. In order to do this, many 
stocks of better class, for which there was 
readier market, were sacrificed, and severe 
declines followed. The banks have not in 
several years had so little surplus reserve as 
was shown in the statement that came be- 
fore the break in prices, and the considera- 
tion that the banks were really in a better 
position than the statement indicated had 
little weight. It is regretted very generally 
that the system of averages is adhered to 
still by the associated banks in reporting 
the week’s operations, but there does not 
seem to be any disposition to substitute a 
statement of their exact position at the close 
of business on a specified day. It seems now 
to be reasonably sure that we shall have 
higher rates all the balance of the year, 
though the demand should be less urgent 
after the middle of October at least. 
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THE BEER 


THAT MADE 


MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS 
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AT IVIANILA 


When two hundred and nineteen 
carloads of Schlitz beer were shipped to 
Manila the world wondered. 
dustry was this that shipped its product 
by a mile and a half of trains to that re- 
mote spot? 

Yet that enterprise has been repeat- 
ed a hundred times over. 
civilization has gone Schlitz beer has 
followed. 
twenty years been established in many 
of the farthest parts of the earth. 

Schlitz beer has been known 
South Africa since the white man first 
went there. 
quantities to the frigid wilds of Siberia. 
It is advertised in the quaint newspapers 
of China and Japan. 
India—the beverage of the Egyptian 
and the Turk. 

It is too little to say that the sun 
never sets on Schlitz agencies, for it is 
literally true that it is always noonday 
at one of them. 

By its absolute purity and its quality, 
Schlitz beer has won and held a con- 
spicuous supremacy everywhere against 
the competition of the world. 

Civilization demands purity, and that 


demand calls for Schlitz. 


DICTIONARY FREE.—We will send you a 200-page 
up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


What in- 


Wherever 


Agencies for it have for 


in 


It is shipped in large 


It is the beer of 





Address SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis, 





F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher 


SEVEN FAMOUS BOOKS AND A NEW ONE 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


POUND IN THE PHILIPPINES, $1.25 wuss 


Edition, 100,000 


FORT FRAYNE, - = = = 4,25 Stivant to the 
A GARRISON TANGLE, ~  » 4,25 ova character 
AN ARMY WIFE, illustrated, - 1.25 vain’ King's 
WARRIOR GAP, - = = = 4,26 not “wnotiy in 
A WOUNDED NAME,- - - 1,26 expressed Sen- 


timents. There 
is not a move- 
ment made on 


TRUMPETER FRED, iustrate, 50e, 
NOBLE BLOOD, - - - ~ SOG, sh seid. nots 


ranks, not an offence against the military code of discipline. and 
hardly a heart-beat that escapes his watchfulness."'- Boston Herald. 
Captain King’s books are for sale every- 
where. Sent post free on receipt of price. 


NEELY’S COLOR PHOTOS. 


The Most 13 "Bhotoeraphe Achievement of Mode 


Times. 125 togra uced in OIL 
COLORS. The aenltocnt Caterprmee of the 
ublisher, who cant ap raphere into 
he very heart of battle rt. a in color 
the «stirring scenes there en » hae called 


forth the admiration of the world of art. 


Landscape and foliage, fruits and flowers, gardens and 
fields, are all so distinct and true to shades and tints that 
you seem to draw in their fragrance with every breath; 
sea and sky so delicately blue that you think of the cool 
shade of the passing cloud, hear the soft ripple of the 
waves in the bay, and catch the roar of the surf on the 
distant rocks. Sensational, Humorous, Pathetic, 
Picturesque, and Historic Views that are gone forever 
have been saved here in imperishable form for 
patriotic education of the Nation. A soul-stirring por- 
trayal of life in unknown lands, consecrated by Ameri- 
ean valor. Only by contracting for enormous editions 
can this grand Panorama in Nature’s colors be made to the 
purchaser at a popular price. DO NOT HESITATE 
and LOSE PREC s1OUS TIME. Every order must take 
its turn. Agents never had a more advantageous oppor- 
tunity for RAPID SALES and GOLDEN PROFITS. 
Every picture worthy of a frame. 

Hereisa golden opportunity to possess a veritable and 
what will be in a few years a priceless gem of art, and 
at the same time see, in Nature’s colors, the same scenes 
that have surrounded our gallant Admiral in the most ex- 
citing year in history. Price, $1.00. Sent post free on 
receipt of price. © onfidential terms to Agents. 





This wonderful 
collection of full 
page half-tone en- 


NEELY’S 
WONDERFUL 


ravings should 
PICTURESQUE feiss gmc: 
PANORAM a These beautiful 


pictures, which 
entrance, thrill, 
and make the red 
blood of the 
American leap 
faster in his veitfs, 
are a never-failing 
source of enter- 


OF CUBA 
PORTO RICO 
AND THE 
Dewey islands eoarce of enter- 


(THE PHILIPPINES) friends, a constant 


series of surprises to yourself, and make a dull evening 
at home impossible. 

Here is realism such as art never produced before ; 
here is the mirror held up to nature and grim- visaged 
war glowering back. Here you may go.into the homes 
of our new cousins, see them as they live, see them as 
they work, see what we have crumbled Spain in the dust 
of defeat to possess. 


SEE THE SPANISH WAR WITH 
Dewey, Sampson, Otis, and Wheeler 


FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 160 full - page 
half-tone engravings from original photographs just 
received from Manila. Cloth, soc. Paper, 25c. 

GREATER AMERIWA, 160 full-page half-tone engrav- 
ings from original photographs. Cloth, soc. Paper, 


25¢- 

OUR NEW POSSESSIONS; 128 full-page half-tone en- 
ravings ~a. original photographs. Cloth, soc. 
‘aper, 25¢. 

THE LITTLE I SAW OF OUBA, by Burr McIntosh, 
173 es, profusely illustrated from photographs, 
many of which are the only ones it existence. Cloth, 
soc. Paper, 2 

— YR PHOTOGRAPHS, views of Chicago, Minne- 

lis, and St. Paul, 160 full-page illustrations from 
- otographs. Cloth, soc. Paper, age. 

PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES, 160 half-tone 
hotos from views in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
dilwaukee, and Cincinnati, Cloth, soc. Paper, 2sc. 


PRESENT SALES NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Agents Want- 
ed in every city and tewn. Big money quick. 


TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher 


96 Queen edt LONDON 259 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


Authors’ manuscripts promptly examined. 





THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


Departments, its Summer and Winter Resort and School 


ts superb Foreign 


and Domestic News Service, its strong Editorials, 


its Commercial an 


College goss its Fiction aed rting plain its local success. 
te high moral Spo pees pee made ~ pany the elevating influence it wields in its SiR together with its attractive appearance, has given it a National character and excited International comment. 
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ISTILLERS ano IMPORTESS 
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DISTILLER to - 
CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Ex- 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


_We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 

References—Third Nat’l Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’l Agencies. 


P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must cali for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 



























Dewey knows good 
rigging. We make 
good rigging, and you 
wear good rigging 
when you wear a pair 
of President Suspen- 
ders. They’re new and 
they’reright. Give toevery 





‘7 motion of the body, and ad- 

j just front and back. They are 

exquisitely made, are strong, 

practical, and stylish. Every pair 

is sold with a guarantee. /f your 

dealer does not have them we will 
send you a pair for 50c. 


The (. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
ox 214, Shirley, Mass, 
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to the office; from a small salary to a 
good one, is bat a step if you go the 
right way about it. Oursystem makes 
it easy for you to 


CHANCE YOUR WORK 


without loss of present salary. We guarantee to 
give you an education by mail in Steam, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical or Civil Engineering ; Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing; Bookkeeping; 
Shorthand, and English Branches. 
97,000 students and graduates. 
Write and state what profession you 
wish to enter. 

The International Correspondence Sehools, 

Box 1159, Seranten, Pa 


To the Office| ! 
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| ~ Letters 


, who steered the ‘* Olympia” in the Battle of Manila Bay. 


aph—Copynight, 1899, by Frances Benjamin Johnston. 





317-323 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


SIMPLE, AUCURATE, AND 

" EASILY ADJUSTED 

POCKET CASH 
REGISTER. 
















who wishes to 
keep account of 
his or her Daily, 
Weekly, or 
Monthly ex- 
penses, can do so. 
Can be used as a 


j COUNTER for 
, GOLF, WHIST, 
BASEBALL, Etc. 


Its uses are Innumerable. Made of Aluminum, 

weight one-half oz. Size of asilver dollar. 

Sent Postpaid, for —an U. S. or Can. 

Reference, Commercial Bank, Port Huren. U. 8. 

Pat., Feb. 2ist, 1899. Can. Pending.- Address 

CENTURY NOVELTY CO., DEPT.H, 
PORT HURON, MICH., U. 8. A. 









Financial 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


‘HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 














Joseph CGillott’s 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Panis Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Luncheons that Satisfy. 


Beef Tea or Soup 


made from 


aan BEEF 


gives the fullness of a meal to 
luncheons, for the SCHOOL 
ROOM, OFFICE, or the 
HOME. 

No trouble to make—a pinch of 
salt and pepper, a cup of hot 
water, and itis ready to serve. 
“CULINARY WRINKLES,” 

New Edition by 
HELEN LouIse JOHNSON, 


Tells of the many uses of Extract of Beef, 
sent to any address on receipt of metal 
cap from extract jar. 


Grocers and Druggists. 
Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 














The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTE 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50e, Cotton 25c. 
jailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, 





Mass. 











Established 1823. : 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 








Every person | 











Write for information. 


OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Home Office: Newark, N. J. 











Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. 
afford full protection to both your individual 
and business interests. 


Amounts, $15 to $100,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


They 











STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


4, 









































Tue Marvex (jrove. 
(Registered) 


IN THE NEW SHADES FOR 
AUTUMN. 


Unexcelled for Fineness of Skins, Deli- 
cacy of Color and Beauty of Finish. 


Manufactured by Tréfousse & Co., 


exclusively fcr 


B. Altman & Co. 


New York, 


Che Study of 
cence — 


Is fascinating to all those who engage in it. All 
students are naturally enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject, and eagerly read whatever literature con- 
cerning it that they can secure. In the 


Scientific American 


they have an up-to-date Library and Book of 
Reference on all scientific subjects. It is a week- 
ly publication devoted to the interests of scien- 
tists, engineers, mechanics, electricians, manu- 
facturers, inventors, chemists, students, etc., and 
contains educational information even for those 
who are far advanced in the various sciences. 
No other publication in the world gives so much 


authentic information for all classes. It is the 


world’s standard authority on all matters per- 
taining to science. $3.00 yearly, $1.50 half-year- 
ly, $1.00 for four months. 32" Send Check, 
Postal Order, or Express Money Order to 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 


aft, 





363 Broadway, New York City. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH 
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The best medium of communication, fully 
meeting the demand of modern business 
methods for promptness, efficiency, and economy. 


For full information, address 








American Telephone and Telegraph Co. - - - 15 Dey St, New York 
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THE MID-BATTLE BREAKFAST IN MANILA BAY. 


«At 7.35 A.M. I ceased firing and withdrew the squadron for breakfast.”—Extract from Admiral Dewey's Official Report. 


. 


«s 
~ 


Roval Baking Powder Co., New York: U. S. Frac-Suip ‘‘Ovympia,” Manica Bay, May to. 
Sirs, —Please send me cook book named on slip in can of your baking powder. Royal Baking Powder is used on this ship. 
The messes are highly pleased with it, as it gives entire satisfaction. We depend upon the Royal for all our hot biscuit, and we eat 


piles of them for breakfast and dinner. 
44 Ya U.S. Navy, 
, ‘ Cook. 
The perfect quality of RoyAL BAKING POWDER makes it indispensable where the service is difficult or the cook inex- 
perienced. It maintains its freshness and strength under the most trying climatic conditions. 
RoyAL BAKING POWDER is used in the navies of the world, and upon the fleets of merchant vessels which cover the 


ocean, irrespective of the flag they fly. Its work is always sure, and the food it makes appetizing and wholesome. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY AND MAYOR VAN WYCK REVIEWING THE PARADE AT THE 
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The struggle between ‘‘Columbia” and ‘‘ Shamrock” for the 
‘\America’s”. Cup will be the subject of especial attention in 
the next number of HARPER'S WEEKLY. Lach race will be 
followed by our staff of special artists and photographers, and 
illustrated in detail with pencil and camera, The contests 
will be described and commented on by CASPAR WHITNEY in 
the Department of Amateur Sport. 








The People tin the 
Light of their Herces 


XPRESSIONS of surprise have come from 

England and from some quarters in the 

United States at the magnitude and the 

enthusiasm of the celebrations in honor 

of Admiral DEwry. There was, in fact, 

a certain degree of surprise even to those who took 

part in them. But it was less the magnitude of the 

demonstrations than the prodigious enthusiasm of 

the whole people that outran precedent and ex- 

pectation. It is interesting to consider the signifi- 
cance of such enthusiasm. 

The novelty of the occasion, of course, counts 
for much. This generation had celebrated anni- 
versaries, and had taken part in one great patriotic 
funeral. But most Americans now living had 
never seen a naval or military hero fresh from a 
great victory until our admirals returned from 
the war with Spain. Although it has not been 
many years since General GRANT died, it is thirty- 
four years since the surrender at Appomattox, 
and every man who has a clear and appreciative 
personal recollection of that event is now far on 
towards fifty years of age. 

But the novelty of a hero of the first magnitude 
is not all. There is an appeal to the imagination 
—at least to the Anglo-Saxon imagination—made 
by a naval hero. that a military hero of the same 
rank can hardly equal. A sea-fight is more dra- 
matic than a battle on land. Distance, too, in this 
case heightened the effect. The battle of Manila 
was not a more complete victory than the naval 
battle of Santiago; but DEWEY sailed into Manila 
Bay, and the battle of Santiago was fought when 
the Spanish ships were trying to fly. One battle 
showed the same admirable qualities of our navy 
as the other; or, if there be a difference, our offi- 
cers off Santiago were called on to add to the 
qualities displayed by our officers at Manila a 
trying fortitude in waiting and watching for the 
enemy. And Admiral SAMPSON excited as wild 
enthusiasm at Harvard University, when that an- 
cient seat of learning bestowed its highest honor 
on him, as Admiral DEWEY excited in New York 
and Washington. But for dramatic effect the bat- 
tle of Manila makes the stronger appeal to the 
popular mind, partly because our squadron could 
attack the enemy without waiting, and partly be- 
cause the scene of the battle was on the other side 
of the world. It was a dramatic demonstration of 
our power in a quarter where it had never been 
shown before. 

One meaning of the unrestrained enthusiasm of 
these celebrations, moreover, was the recognition 
by men of this generation of our kinship with the 
past generations that have had naval heroes; we 
know that supremacy on the sea belongs to our 


race as naturally now as ever, and that the race- 
old aptitude for seamanship is yet in the blood. 
More than all this, these demonstrations are a 


reminder of the great growth of the nation since its 
last war-—growth in population, in power, in wealth 
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and strength, and most of all in national sentiment. 
While the two great naval victories utterly broke 
the power of Spain, we do not think of Spain as an 
enemy. In fact we did not so think of her at the 
time. The chief significance of the battles and of 
all that has followed them is that they were an 
assertion of American power. Our naval officers 
beforehand knew our efficiency if a just occasion 
arose to show it, but the people had wellnigh for- 
gotten it. And our naval efficiency is itself chiefly 
significant as an index of our national strength in 
all the arts of peace as well as of war. No popu- 
lar demonstration could have a serious meaning 
if the celebrations of the Admiral’s return do not 
mean that the national sentiment which applauds 
his bravery and wise and modest bearing does not 
also accept and welcome the wider problems that 
have followed. 

The patriotic public sentiment of the American 
people has had :opportunities during the last 
twenty years to express itself chiefly in anni- 
versary celebrations of past achievements, and in 
honor of early heroes, and, at elections, on purely 
domestic subjects. It has been a time of peace 
and of the development of industry, a time of 
the prodigious expenditure of labor, and of the 
growth of wealth and of the welding together of 
the nation by industrial and social bonds. Much 
of the popular literature of this period has been 
theoretical. Dreamers and enthusiasts have sought 
to shape sentiment to the approval of plans for a 
social millennium. The ideals most persistently 
held up by our philosophers have been ideals tinged 
with the impracticable. In the mean time the world 
of action has got farther away from these teachings 
than ever. We have had our domestic political 
shortcomings—the looting of cities by bosses, the 
domination of State machines, and other public 
vices incident to our rapid urban growth and ab- 
sorption in practical affairs, and the abolition of 
these has been held up to us as the only aim of 
civilization. Now social ideals looking towards 
the millennium are good to have ; good also are 
admonitions to cleanse our dirty city politics and 
to destroy the power of political machines ; and 
every man who understands American efficiency 
at practical tasks expects to see these duties done 
when we once make up our minds to set about them 
right. But the lethargy of public sentiment when 
our professional reformers call loudly on it, and 
its spontaneous outburst when a great naval hero 
comes home, show a side of the American charac- 
ter that many men had forgotten—show that it re- 
sponds to men of action, is full of the spirit of ad- 
venture—in short, is the old English temper yet, 
even to its love of the sea. The hero of such a 
people is always a man of dramatic as well as pa- 
triotic action, and never a man of dreams, howey- 
er thoughtful or beneficent the dreams may be. 


The Democracy in 1899 


HE Democratic party is presenting itself 
for popular approval in three States espe- 
cially, where the national party organiza- 
tion is really on trial before the country, 
with the State machines and their candi- 

dates for evidence. Has the party changed in any 
respect since it nominated BRYAN at Chicago in 
1896? How is this question answered by the Dem- 
ocratic State conventions of Massachusetts, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio? 

Three years ago the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic party was assumed by its most unworthy 
and ignorant elements. We have nothing to say 
touching Mr. BrYAN’s honesty. We are quite 
willing to admit his purity of purpose, but purity 
of purpose coupled with ignorance and folly is 
often even more dangerous to the body politic 
than open vice, even when such vice is accom- 
panied or partly disguised by intelligence. But 
while it may be that Mr. BRYAN and some of the 
free-coinage advocates are honest and sincere, the 
country is justified in its doubts as to the charac- 
ters of ALTGELD, CROKER, GEORGE FRED WIL- 
LIAMS, TILLMAN, and others of that kind, some of 
whom are in politics for votes, and some for dol- 
lars. It is not necessary to go into minute detail 
in our examination of the meaning of Democracy 
in 1896. The country knows what Bryan and 
his party stood for, and what would have happen- 
ed if it had won the victory. 

In the first place, the panic from which the 
country had been suffering for four years would 
have reached an acute stage, and the recovery and 
prosperity which we have since experienced would 
have been delayed. It could not have been wholly 
prevented, for nature would have worked its prov- 
ident will, and would have brought forth the 
abundant crops of the last two years, but it would 
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never have become so great as it is to-day. Ruin, 
however, would have fallen sharply and swiftly 
upon those who had withstood the troubles of 
1893, '94, and 95, immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the election of BRYAN and of a 
Bryanite House of Representatives. If, un- 
deterred by the panic and distress following the 
election, the Bryanites had kept to the course 
marked out in their platform, we should have 
had a free coinage 16 to 1 law enacted in the 
summer of 1897, for of course an extra session 
would have been called for that purpose. Whether 
or not we should have had a war with Spain who 
can tell? BRYAN might have been against it, al- 
though he started for it as a colonel, and the Dem- 
ocrats are fond of saying that they forced the 
Republican administration and majority in Con- 
gress to the task of making Cuba free. Popular 
opinion and rage, however, would probably in the 
end have brouglit on the conflict. In that event 
our revenues would have been fifty cents on 
the dollar and our expenditures the full dollar. 
In other words, our purchases abroad and at home 
would have taken at least twice as much revenue 
as they actually do require. Our money would 
have been Mexicanized, and we would have had a 
practical experience of South-American public 
finance. Our bonds would have been below par 
and our borrowing capacity crippled. It is idle to 
speculate as to what means would have been 
adopted to raise the necessary funds for carrying 
on the war and to meet the expenses incidental to 
it. But it may be safely asserted that we should 
have been without funds for a long time, owing to 
the variety of economic opinions which disturb 
the minds of Bryanites, and to the perverseness 
with which many of them continue to cling to the 
income tax asa fetich, notwithstanding the decision 
of the Supreme Court that such a tax is unconsti- 
tutional. Doubtless we should have been in great 
straits with a cheap dollar and a lack of necessary 
income. Perhaps we should not yet have seen 
the seizure of the railroad, telegraph,and telephone 
lines by the general government, or the establish- 
ment of public warehouses for grain on which the 
government had lent money. We would, how- 
ever, have seen the beginning of the degradation 
of the Supreme Court, and we would have had a 
Department of Justice bent on enforcing the will 
of the Executive against the opinions and con- 
sciences of the judges. This is,in effect, the mean- 
ing of Democracy as it was written in the platform 
of 1896. 

Has the Democratic party changed since 1896? 
In Kentucky both factions of the party are for free 
silver at 16 to 1; the JoHN Youna Brown faction 
is opposed to GOEBEL because the regular can- 
didate obtained his nomination by force and fraud. 
It has been the practice in Massachusetts to elect 
delegates to the national convention in the several 


‘Congressional districts, and the four delegates at 


large in a State convention called for the purpose. 
But GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, fearing that if this 
practice were adhered to this year the Democracy 
of Massachusetts would decide against himself 
and BryAN, performed a coup de politique, and 
had all the delegates chosen at the recent State con- 
vention. In Ohio a man has been nominated for 
Governor who has always frankly courted the 
friendship and support of the baser elements of his 
party. 

The men who controlled these three State con- 
ventions will do anything for place and power. 
Their most admirable possession is the 16 to 1 
plank. That has the ring of foolish and ignorant 
sincerity. The rest of their platforms is nothing 
but bait for gudgeons. What they say about 
imperialism and the war in the Philippines does 
not express any convictions or imply any prom- 
ise. BRYAN might bring the troops out of the 
Philippines without regard to the effect on 
them or on the Filipinos, but there are many 
of his followers who would not, and some who 
believe that the country has assumed some duties 
in that quarter of the globe. Whatever they 
might do in this respect would be entirely dictated 
by policy and not at all by principle. All that is 
really clear from the actions and utterances of 
these three conventions is that the party has not 
changed in the three years that have elapsed since 
the last Presidential election. It is still for the de- 
basement not only of the currency, but of the po- 
litical and social life of the country. It is still not 
only the party of the discontented, of those who 
would turn society upside down, but of the politi- 
cal freebooters of Tammany Hall, whose lessons 
and influence have at last dominated in the three 
States whose conventions and candidates we have 
been considering. It must be difficult for self- 
respecting citizens, whether they have hitherto 
been Democrats or Republicans, to associate them- 
selves with this kind of Democracy. 

















THIS BUSY WORLD. By £. 8S. Martin 


OW that the shard, as Mr. Kipling would say, 
has been fired off and put away, and the 
tumult has abated, and the hotel chamber- 
maids have begun to catch up with their 
sleep, and the grand-stand speculators have 
ascertained where they are, it is apparent 

that the most valuable material asset of the great Dewey 
reception is the architectural and sculptural creations in 
Madison Square. If avy one who wanted to see a show 
failed to come to town last week, it should be made 
known to him that there is still an interesting and im- 
portant spectacle in commission in New York, and that 
what was in many respects the most satisfying and in- 
forming feature of the American triumph still awaits the 
scrutiny of the discriminating. There is general agree- 
ment that the arch and colonnade were heroically success- 
ful. When the straggler about New York walked down 
Fifth Avenue, observing the banners that waved and the 
bunting that festooned and the stands that everywhere 
awaited their huzzaing occupants, he often asked himself 
how the Admiral would be impressed with the huge 
rumpus that his coming had caused. But when he came 
to Madison Square and began to examine the arch and its 
accessories, his ‘‘ What will Dewey say to this?” fairly 
crowded itself into spoken words. 

Not only has the arch been immensely gratifying, but 
the lively and general public interest in it has been very 
notable and good to see. During all the time of its con- 
struction it drew crowds, day aud evening, like 2 circus 
parade or a band tournament. The East Side and the 
West Side came over to see it, All the great crowd of 
visitors that swamped New York during September 
giwked at it faithfully and took it in. There are men in 
San Francisco, or will be in a day or two, who have stud- 
ied that arch. Every city in the United States will re- 
ceive impressions from it. It is the most instructive 
thing of its sort that the country has seen since the Chi- 
cago Fair. It is especially valuable to New York because 
it has given the mass of the people here 1 new idea of the 
possibilities of municipal adornment. The kind of pub- 
lic monument that we Americans know best is the sol- 
diers’ monument, and the examples of that with which 
most of us are most familiar have not been of a quality 
to educate and improve our taste. But since we have 
seen the Dewey arch and colonnade it will be easier for 
us to realize what can be done to beautify a city, by 
sculptors and architects who know their business, when 
the chance offers and the funds are provided. The next 
time the city’s art commissioners talk about an architect- 
ural treatment of the entrance to Central Park we will un- 
derstand their aspirations the.better for having had this ex- 
ample of what American art can do. The arch is some- 
thing to be grateful for. Whoever can should see it, 
and whoever has seen it should see it as often as possible, 
and store away all the impressions and suggestions that 
it has to impart. 


EN have discussed rather more than usual during the 
last fortnight that question, often mooted since the 
battle of Manila Bay—‘' Is Admiral Dewey a naval cap- 
tain of superlative merit, or did he throw double sixes?” 
There is no rancor whatever to the discussion, and the 
most popular answer to the question is, ‘‘ Both.” The 
popular conviction is that the Admiral had mighty good 
luck, and that he is a mighty good man, and deserved his 
luck and earned it all, in so far as luck can be earned. 
There is an aleatory quality that is inseparable from 
almost all success in arms. After all has been done that 
foresight and diligence and courage can do, there is still a 
chucking of the dice that determines the outcome of some 
things the event of which could not be foreseen. The 
dice certainly came right for our Admiral, for no ship of 
his touched a torpedo, and scarcely any Spanish missile 
got home in his fleet. But of course what won his fight 
was what Captain Mahan has taught us to call ‘* pre- 
paredness,” together with the gumption and the grit that 


taught him when to strike. Luck did not win his vic- 


tory, and to say he was lucky is no disparagement of bis 
high deserts. Where the luck was on his side was in the 
enormous fame his victory brought him. No word, how- 
ever fitly spoken, is more like apples of gold and pictures 
of silver than a blow in the nick of time. 

How vast was Dewey’s luck in having his achieve- 
ment fully recognized and appreciated is the more ap- 
parent when we consider what lamentably bad luck in 
that respect Admiral Sampson had. Dewey’s victory, to 
be sure, foreshadowed the outcome of every encounter 
between American ships and Spanish, but the fight that 
actually killed Spain’s hopes and ended the war was that 
of Sampson's fleet off Santiago. Admiral Sampson had a 
more important command than Admiral Dewey; he failed 
in no duty; he fully realized every hope and expectation; 
his vigilance knew no lapse; his plans were completely 
successful. Yet a fluke of destiny made it possible to 
cheat him of nearly all the popular renown and official 
recognition that his services deserved. There are medals 
for Dewey's sailors, but none as yet for Sampson’s. He 
and his captains have gone about their business, honored, 
to be sure, and secure in the credit that history will give 
them and which official knowledge already accords them, 
but curiously ungarlanded and unapplauded. It is not 
known that Admiral Sampson's sense of humor is keen 
enough to win amusement for him out of his position, 
but his philosophy at least is admirably equal to every 
strain. He has the mens sibi conscia recti, the admiration 
of the navy, and the confidence of the Department, and 
there is the best of reasons to believe that the lack of sun- 


dry tangible tokens of his country’s gratitude does not 
greatly worry him. Admiral Dewey’s views on a good 
many important subjects are in considerable request just 
now. How much it would interest us all to know his 
private opinion of Admiral Sampson’s luck! 


A®D speaking of that aleatory quality that there is in 

battles, it is disquieting to record that discussion of 
the fivhting qualities of Englishmen, which has sprung 
naturally out of the threats of a war—which would be a 
real war—in South Africa, has led sundry uneasy minds 
to ask who won the battle of Waterloo. One has to go 
back to Waterloo to find Englishmen fighting to any 
great purpose against civilized white men. There were 
battles, to be sure, in the Crimean war, and a Light 
Brigade made a charge there which has become histori- 
cal in poetry; but as the example of a great victory won 
by British arms in this century Waterloo gives the best 
satisfaction. To the minds of all Britons, and of most 
Americans who read history in the English language, the 
victor of Waterloo was Wellington, but in the discussion 
of the fight which has recently welled up, the suggestion 
is advanced that Waterloo is only a British victory in 
British histories, and that the honest truth is that the 
British had such a lot of valuable assistance in beating 
Napoleon that it is a fair question whether the tight was 
not won by the helpers, with the assistance of the British. 
The unfeeling deduction of persons who take this view is 
that the overwhelming success of the British arms at 
Waterloo was won in print, and even that was only a 
success in the English language, since the German histo- 


’ rians call the battle a Prussian victory, and the Belgians 


and Dutch also assume property rights in it. 

How terrible a subject of controversy all this makes 
cannot be fully appreciated until the figures representing 
the numbers and various nationalities of the troops engaged 
are compared and the other statistics of the fight con- 
sidered. The inference that Wellington and the English 
happened in opportunely while Blacher was thrashing 
the French is not very difficult, provided one has the de- 
termination to make it. What helps it is that the British 
forces neglected to carry the field of battle home with 
them, and, by consequence, most of the monuments that 
adorn it are Prussian, Belgian, and Dutch. The great 
monument on the hill of St. Jean, surmounted by a ram- 
pant lion, was put up by the Dutch and Belgians, and the 
advocates of their prowess say it is their lion. 


MUCH more contemporaneous and urgent matter, 

with which many persons are now grappling, con- 
cerns the efficiency of Gencral Otis in the Philippines. 
To determine whether General Otis has done well or ill 
it is necessary to know whut his instructions were, what 
he had to do, what means were at his disposal, and what 
he has accomplished. Persons who possess this know- 
ledge, which is necessarily precedent to an intelligent 
opinion, being very few, and opinions being considerably 
plentiful, the conclusion seems unavoidable that most of 
the opinions are not very intelligent. The general's com- 
plications with the war correspondents increase the dif- 
ficulty of estimating his efficiency, for to judge an officer 
by the opinions of correspondents whom he has found it 
expedient to suppress seems not safe, and to form an 
opinion of a commander who controls our chief means 
of information about his own proceedings is not easy. 
Whether in the end General Otis is recalled or continued 
in command will doubtless depend on the impression he 
has made on such of the President's advisers as have come 
in personal contact with him at Manila. 


ALLUSIONS lately made in the WEEKLY to the need of 

reformatories in the South and the dearth of them at 
present have prompted Mayor C. A. Robbe, of Augusta, 
Georgin, to add his testimony to that of another corre- 
spondent to the effect that they are not quite so scarce 
as has appeared. He tells of one in his own county of 
Richmond. It is a farm of 145 acres. Boys, white and 
black, between eight and sixteen years old, are sent to it 
by the courts and are taught towork. Mayor Robbe is 
proud of this farm and its management, and has sent the 
WEEKLY pictures of some of the young farmers and of a 
corner of a fifty-acre cotton-field of their cultivation. He 
says it is the best cotton-field in the county. 


ORD comes from Europe that ‘the Reminiscences of 

the King of Roumania (Harpers) has been quoted 

all over the Continent in consequence of an important 

letter it contains of the Emperor Frederick, telling of the 

visit, incognito, of the present German Emperor to Paris. 

Baron Tauchnitz has accepted the book for his series of 
British authors.” 

This is the book which Mr. Sidney Whitman edited, 
and for which he wrote the introduction. The Prince 
whose career it follows was the husband of ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylvia.” 


NOVEL proposition lately made to the Messrs. Harper 

is worth recording, both because of intrinsic interest 
and because of its bearing on the common complaint that 
this is an age of transition wherein all things lack per- 
manency, and wherein, especially in all that concerns 
periodical literature, no man can say what the morrow 
may bring forth. A gentleman in Ohio, who reports him- 
self to be eighty years old, writes to say that he has 
taken HARPER’s MaGazrnk from its first number, and has 
bound and kept all its volumes for fifty years. His in- 
terest in a world in which he has been an active figure, 


and his solicitude for his own posterity, lead him to desire 
that his descendants shall always have at band the Mae- 
AZINE, 80 he has proposed to pay down a sum which shal! 
be sufficient to insure that the MaGazing, us long as it 
continues to be issued, shall be sent to his address. His 
proposal has been accepted. He pays $75, and secures 
Harper's MaGazine for all time. 


N September 23 the Cuban Orphan Fund (Charles W. 

Gould, secretary) had reached $30,676. Among 
recent subscribers is Secretary Root, whose check for $250 
is of value as an official endorsement of the fund, as well 
as useful to pay bills with. The fund has received many 
subscriptions of $100 or less, and some large ones, as 
$2000 from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller and $500 from Mr. D. 
O. Mills. 


EWSPAPERS which assume. to be qualified to say 

what is true about the concerns of real estate in New 
York, report that apartments are more in favor this year 
than ever before, and that the only apartment - houses 
which are not having things all their own way are those 
devoted to bachelors. The provision for bachelors has 
been slightly overdone in New York, it seems, and that 
is good news, for far too much has been done for this 
class, considering its limited deserts. That families will 
tend more and more to live in apartments on Manhattan 
Island seems obvious. When the amouut of living-space 
which the family income can secure is Jimited, that space 
is much mbre serviceable when laid on its side than if it 
standsonend. A house 12 feet wide, 50 feet high, and 75 
feet deep is a badly skimped house, but a flat 12 feet high, 
50 feet wide, and 75 feet deep must be a pretty fair flat. 
Then, too, the superior height of apartment-houses makes 
available great depositories of aerial space which mere 
single dwellings which rest on the earth cannot reach, 
and as space promises to be more in demand on the island 
of Manhattan than anywhere else on earth, the develop- 
ment of the apartment-house seems likely to reach here 
its utmost limit. 


RESIDENT PATTON announces that Mr. Cleveland 

is to be a lecturer at Princeton this year. He has 
agreed, it seems, to deliver the lectures called for by the 
Stafford Little fund of $10,000 which establishes a lecture- 
ship on themes connected with public life. There is a 
new chair of politics at Princeton, lately endowed with 
$100,000 by an unknown donor. This chair is vacant as 
yet, for lack of a man fit to fill it. It may be that if Dr. 
Cleveland does well with his lectures this chair will be 
offered to him. To an outsider it would seem as if he 
were peculiarly qualified to fill such a chair to its full 
capacity, 


HE opinion of many conservative persons and news- 

papers, that it was inexpedient to bring the Baker 
family from South Carolina to Boston, seems to be justi- 
fied by the recent appeal of Mr. William Lloyd Garrison 
for funds for this family’s support. Bringing the family 
North, it will be remembered, was the enterprise chiefly 
of Miss Ida Jewett. Mr. Garrison and others advised 
against it, but the Bakers came; the persons responsible 
for bringing them disagreed among themselves as to 
what was best to be done, and now at the pinch Mr. Gar- 
rison comes to help. He has $300 in hand for the Bakers, 
and wants $900 more, to buy them a Louse near Boston and 
give them a start in the world. While the expediency of 
bringing this family North has been questioned, there 
has been no doubt that the widow and children of the 
murdered postmaster of Lake City were proper objects of 
public compassion. Mr. Garrison feels, and not without 
reason, that provision for the family of an officer of the 
government murdered while in discharge of his duty 
might justly devolve upon the government; but Baker’s 
case seems destined to be one of those in which republics 
are neglectful. 


E have learned to look upon all reports of the find- 
ing of traces of Andrée as matters requiring thorough 
confirmation, but no one seems to doubt the story of the 
finding on September 9, by the master of the Norwegian 
cutter Martha Larsaak, on the north coast of King Charles 
Island, of a buoy and anchor marked ‘* Andrée Polar Ex- 
pedition.” It seems that Andrée had some buoys which 
he intended to throw out after passing the pole, and it is 
thought by some of his friends that the buoy found was 
one of these. It may have been, but its mute testimony 
that he passed the pole will hardly be accepted as evi- 
dence. 
Nansen is one of several men wise in polar lore who 
think it probable that Andrée is still alive and will come 
back to earth. 


|X remarking the other day on the increasing use in print 

of the word ‘‘ rig” as a synonym for *‘ vehicle,” curios 
ity was expressed as to whether this upstart word was 
applicable to automobiles. It appears that it is. The 
Boston Transcript, in its account of the automobile parade 
at Newport on September 8, speaks of *‘ floral decorated 
rigs,” ‘‘ Mrs. Belmont’s rig,” and ‘‘ the rig driven by Mrs, 
Meyer.” 

The use of “wheel” for bicycle is bad enough. Is 
life so short in this country that the brevity of “rig” 
is to prove its sufficient recommendation? The word is 
in use on the signs of some livery-stables in New York: 
but then sign-board English knows neither law, diction- 
ary, spelling-book, nor grammar. 
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Marconi and Wireless 
Telegraphy in America 


ITE youth of twenty who, as a student at the 
University of Bologna, astonished his instruct- 
ors with his strange ideas and original experi- 
ments, was not easily believed when he claimed 
to be able to send a message through a hill on 
his father’s estate. 

People were not willing to accept such a statement 
then,” said Mr. Marconi; ‘‘ but 1 did not care for that; I 
went on with my experiments, and succeeded in sending 
messages, without wires, two miles through intervening 
hills and woods just the same.” 

Perliaps this indifference to public opinion explains 
much in Marconi’s subsequent success. The boy who 
spent bis spare time in experimenting with tin and 
iron capped poles in Italy soon learned that his 
Hertzian waves could do more than pass through 
two miles of hills and woods. Oscillators and res- 
onators replaced crude reflectors and condensers, 
and higher poles meant greater distances. The 
young enthusiast was beginning to be believed 
when he went to England and startled scientists 
there by establishing communication between cap- 
tive balloons and perfecting the experiments with 
pol His system seemed to be feasible. 
At any rate, an enterprising Dublin paper thought 
it worth trying in connection with reporting yacht- 
races of the Kingston Regatta. And while they 
were testing him, he tested their faith, During one 
of the races, when the yachts were out of sight of 
land, Marconi foresaw how the race was going, and 
telegraphed in to his assistant to place a bet for 
him. ‘‘The time limit for wagers had not ex- 
pired,” said Mareoni, telling the story, “ but they 
refused me,” and the inventor smiled as he recalled 
the incident, 

Then followed the work in the English Channel, 
culminating in the establishment of wireless com- 
munication between Dover and Boulogne, bis ser- 
vice to the Priuce of Wales in keeping constant 

communication between the royal yacht Osborne 
and the Queen's household during the illness of the 
Prince, and, finally, the triumph of directing the 
English. feet in their recent mancuvres, sending 
messages more than eighty miles from one ship to 
another, and 130 miles through two ship stations. 

‘These last experiments,” said Marconi, in reply 
to a question, ** were most convincing. But it 
was a great undertaking,” le added: “ twenty-four 
hours a day for me, so much depended on the re- 
sult.” 

English confidence was then thoroughly estab- 
lished, the system was adopted by the navy, and 
now another requirement is added to the qualifica- 
tion of an English naval electrician. 

From such a series of successes Marconi comes to 
Ameriea to accomplish wonders on this side of the 
Atlantic. On the day of his departure from Eng- 
land, September 14, the British Association of Sci 
ence Was meeting at Dover, the French at Bou- 
loune, and the Italian at Como, The English body 
flashed a wireless message across the Channel to 
the French Association, whence it was sent to the King of 
Italy, who was presiding over the Italian scientists, con- 
gratulating Ltaly on having produced another man whose 
work in electric science was destined to make his coun- 
try proud of her son, as she is of the achievements of 
that otber great Italian, Volta, first in electrical experi- 
ments. 

There is no trace of the magician in this young invent- 
or. To the casual observer he is a slender young man, 
fair in appearance, nervous in temperament, and preoccu- 
‘pied in manner. His youth—he is but twenty-four years 
old—is the most striking fact about him until-you look 
into his face and see the intense energy and earnestness of 
a genius, 

‘With these simple batteries and induction coils you 
purpose sending messages without wires to a distance of 
100 miles?” was asked him, as he was arranging his in- 
struments soon after his arrival. 

* Yes, and farther,” he replied. ‘‘ A sending and a re- 
ceiving station are all IT need, and it does not matter what 
comes in between—hills, fog, steel-trussed sky-scrapers, or 
net-work of wires; they make no difference; the Hertzian 
waves seém to pass through them all.” 

“The curvature of the earth?” I began. 

«There is no trouble there; if there had been, my mes- 
sages during the fleet manceuvres would have passed sev- 
eral hundred feet over the station, The waves seem to 
follow the curvature naturally.” 

‘* But about the messages said to pass through four 
miles of cliff between Dover and South Foreland? Sir 
William Preece says that this could only be done by the 
conduction system,and yours is the aerial, Isn't it pos- 
sible that your éther waves pass over and around the 
cliffs?” 

‘* Well, perhaps they do,” he replied, with a shrug of 
his shoulders; ‘* they get there, anyway, 
and that is the important thing.” 


stations, 
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The reporting of the yacht-races, however, is only pre- 
liminary to the more serious and important work which 
Marconi will do for the United States government this 
fall. Already Rear-Admiral Bradford is preparing for 
the experiments with the navy. An attempt will be made 
to arrange to duplicate the British fleet manwuvres of last 
summer, and our North Atlantic Squadron may learn how 
much easier it could have blockaded Santiago Harbor if 
it had had Marconi’s system. ; ‘ 

The Signal Service, too, will experiment in the use of 
wireless communications. Indeed, it is largely through 
the efforts of General Greely and Colonel Squier that 
Marconi is here. With them he will work along the At- 
lantic coast, testing the possibility of using the system on 
light-ships and at light-house stations. Possibly connec- 
tion may be made between Key West and Cuba in a sim- 
ilar manner to that over the English Channel. There 


seems to be no reason why this may not be accomplished. 
The establishment of the system on all ships and at all 
light-house stations and dangerous points along the coast 
would prevent shipwrecks; the confused mariner could 


laugh. ‘‘ The system ought to be of value in railway 
use. Collisions could be prevented, at any rate. In case 
of war, we could do away with the war-balloon system 
of signalling from corps to corps. Moreover, the enemy 
sel not cut or tap our wires, and find out what we were 
saying.” = 

It is curious to note how largely the use of wireless 
telegraphy enters into the saving and protection of life 
and property. Compared with the speed of 175,000 miles a 
second, which the Hertzian waves have, moving ships and 
trains are stationary, and the mysterious warning may be 
tapped out long before the danger is reached. 

Of all the systems of telegraphing without wires, Mar- 
coni's aerial system has reaclied the highest degree of per- 
fection. Dr. Stiens, the Russian claimant for honors, be- 
lieves that his earth-conduction system is practicable, but 
Marconi’s objection to this is the enormous expense re- 
quired to sustain the necessary batteries. Sir William 
Preece, the advocate of the induction system, has suc- 
ceeded in sending messages only two miles, and this with 
three miles of induction coil at each end. On one occa- 
sion, at night, he had all the telegraphic wires in 
Ireland connected from Belfast to Wexford, making 
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locate his ship in a storm, and distressed vessels could be 
quickly aided. The Italian and English governments have 
already learned the value of the wireless apparatus, and 
are using it with great success. It is not unlikely that we 
shall follow their example. 

The great advantage, of course, in the wireless sys- 
tem for coast work is that of ease of operation, in motion, 
in all kinds of weather, and in spite of any obstacle such 
as rock, cliff, hill, wood, or water. The ordinary means 
of communication are entirely unsuited to some of the 
important kinds of work which the wireless system ac- 
complishes easily. For instance, it is very evident that 
wires could not be used between moving objects, and it is 
in this ability to flash messages from moving ships, bal- 
loons, or railway trains, as we shall soon do, that Marconi’s 
system is effective practically. 

‘*What are the possibilities?” said Marconi, repeating 
the question ‘IT havea great deal of serious and hard 
work to do before I want to say much about them; I am 
working now on a system of electric syntony by means 
of which I can so tune my aerial instruments that my mes- 
sages may be directed along parallel rays and be received 
only by the proper instrument. Of course at the present 
time only my own instruments can receive my messages, 
but [ want to so differentiate and direct the waves that any 
number of instruments may be used and each receive dif- 
ferent messages. The only limitation on directed mes- 
sages would be the curvature of the earth, directed waves 
stopping and undirected waves going on around. Direct- 
ed waves would be of great value in coast signal-work. 
For instance, a revolving reflection on a dangerous place 
would make its impulse felt within its radius on any ship 
fitted with a receiver. 

‘** How about work on land?” was asked. 

‘No difficulties as to rights of way,” he said, with a 


a very powerful induction, and obtained only par- 
tial success in signalling across to England. Mar- 
coni, however, with induction coils that have only 
a ten-inch spark, already sends his message with 
wonderful distinctness to a distance of a hundred 
miles. What he may yet do it is difficult to con- 
jecture. Ocean cables may be done away with. 

I asked Marconi about the transferrence of power 
through the ether. 

‘That is the way we get all our energy,” he re- 
plied, “from the sun; but in that case there is a 
tremendous central power and a natural and inev- 
itable radiation. ‘To come down to smaller concep- 
tions, I hardly know yet what may be done. I see 
that Tesla is experimenting along that line in Col- 
orado. These electric waves may have more possi- 
bilities than we know of now. Future generations 
may transfer the power of Niagara, for instance, 
or of tide motion, through miles of intervening 
space, and apply it to mechanics. We cannot 
te}.” 

Perhaps practical wireless telephony may follow. 
Already another Italian inventor claims to have a 
system of submarine registry of sound which will 
operate to a distance of several miles. Marconi 
has succeeded in sending the sound of an electric 
spark thirty miles, and no one can foretell what, 
with his principle of electric tuning and directed 
ether waves, he may be able to accomplish. 

At any rate, telegraphing without wires, with the 
Morse code, is an accomplished fact. This means 
that the ordinary speed of telegraphic communica- 
tion can be maintained. In his work with Colonel 
Squier this fall it is likely that the synconograph 
may be used, in which case it will be possible to 
send thousands of words an hour. 

Without unnecessary speculating, the possibilities 
of wireless telegraphy seem tremendous. There is 
no wonder of science like it. With the click of 
the key comes the spark of the induction coil, and 
miles away—who can say how far it may yet be?— 
is the instantaneous jmpulse recording the dot or 
the dash on the telegraphic slip in the distant 
station, Then shifting the end of the wire from 
transmitter to receiver, the relay sounds, the trem- 
bler taps against the strange little glass tube which 
makes the system possible, and the inker records the 
answer that is flashed back across the intervening space. 
Henry HERBERT. 








““Pigeongram ” Service 


UE New Zealand government has recently adopt- 

ed a novel but thoroughly successful form of 

postal service between Auckland and Great 

Barrier Island, a distance of thirty miles, by 

means of homing pigeons; and, together with 

this new system, a strange word has been ad- 
mitted to the philatelic glossary —the word ‘‘ pigeon- 
gram.” 

The Postmaster-General authorized, as an experiment, 
the issuance of 600 special ‘‘ pigeongram stamps,” one of 
which was to be used on each message sent. These 
stamps cost one shilling each, and are purchased and can- 
celled at the two post-offices in the usual manner. The 
message is written in lead-pencil on thin but tough tissue- 
paper, and the stamp is placed on the centre and then 
cancelled. The message is folded up into a small com- 
pass, tied under the wing of a bird, and in an hour is in 
the hands of the person to whom it is addressed. 

The remarkable celerity with which these ‘pigeon- 
grams” are received and delivered, and the simplicity of 
the entire operation, suggest the employment of similar 
means of communication between the different islands of 
groups, such as the Hawaiian group, the Antilles, and the 
Philippines. : 

In Hawaii there have been some futile attempts at it; but 
if placed under government protection and conducted 
through the business channels of the post- 





There is much in the system that is 
difficult to understand, and much more 
that is hard to believe. But those who 
know Marconi do not lack faith in him, 
and the results of his work in America 
they believe will be of great importance. 

‘We are going to report the interna- 
tional yacht-race from a steamer to two 
stations, one on Tand and the other on 
board a cable-ship which will be anchor: 
ed out beyond the yacht course,” said 
Marconi, ‘* The work will be much the 
sume as that of the Kingston regatta. 
London, Paris, and New York will re- 
ceive the messages at the same time. Of 
course a great deal depends on the result 
of these experiments, but I feel as safe 








office, a ‘‘ pigeongram ” service ought to 
be as successful in these different groups 
as in New Zealand. If the Auckland 
post-office authorities can send a “pigeon- 
gram” for one shilling across an expanse 
of thirty miles, at a lower rate than the 
telegraph companies charge for a ten- 
word message, the proposition ought 
to appeal to the post-office authorities 
as a cheap yet swift and accurate sys- 
tem. 

The present troubles existing in the 
Philippines, and the inadequacy or utter 
dearth of means of communication be- 
tween the different islands of the group, 
are in themselves sufficientiy illustrative 
of the great benefits which our govern- 








with my ether waves as 1 would with 
telegraphic wires.” 


FAC-SIMILE 


OF PIGEONGRAM MESSAGE, SHOWING 


STAMP. 


ment would derive from a homing-pigeon 
service properly equipped. 
ALBERT P. TayYLor. 
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THE COURSE FOR THE ‘‘AMERICA’S” CUP RACES.—Drawn by L. A. SHAFER. 


“Old Ironsides” to “Olympia” 


HAD thought of coming over, but, you see, I’m growing old, 
And am just a trifle shaky with the cargo in my hold; 
For a hundred years of glory, closely stowed, is solid freight, 
Since my bauner swept the ocean in that far-off Ninety-Eight. 
See the stars in yonder cluster widening out with orbit true,— 
How the years have kept me busy tracing new ones in the blue: 
But the “tattered ensign” yonder ne’er shall fade from freedom’s sky, 
While Columbia's children answer to the call to do or die. 
So, Olympia, take my greeting: On thy prow let sunlight play, 
As a nation hails thy coming homeward from Manila Bay! 
Lift your torch with pride, Manhattan, open wide your cheery door,— 
Here’s to Dewey and his heroes, hale and hearty to the core! 
List! I hear approaching footsteps. What! is Captain Nichols here? 
He who seized the Barbary Pirates, swept the coast of Tunis clear; 
Close beside him at the bowsprit Hull, who captured Guerriére, 
In the century's purple dawning filling tyrauny with fear, 
When Columbia thought she needed just a little longer helve 
For the battle-axe she wielded in the war of Eighteen Twelve: 
Bainbridge too, a noble trio,—ah, but those were glorious days;— 
Talk of hot revolving turrets when ‘‘ Old Ironsides” was ablaze! 
When the gunners took the open and her deck was red with gore, 
Had to do our own *‘revolving,” and the guns were forty-four. 
Well, you are a hearty grandchild with your corset wrought of steel,— 
Mine, for old-time Constitution, oaken stays from deck to keel; 
Just a loving name, ** Old Tronsides,” but the prophecy is clear 
Tn to-day’s steel-plated wanderers cap-a-pie in fighting-gear: 
Nichols thinks you're shooting cannon through your funnels to the sky, “....SWEPT THE OCEAN IN THAT FAR-OFF 
Says your muzzles are a-smoking, wonders why you aim so high. NINETY-EIGHT.” 





Ay, ’tis curious what has happened since the century was new, 

But we always kept our schedule and arrived when we were due. 
Didn’t get around so lively. Once, hemmed in by circling foe, 

No breeze blowing, it was funny, took our row-boats for a tow; 
British squadron trailing after, following suit to meet our lead,— 
Sort of International Contest, glorious race, but little speed; 

Twenty hours of straining muscle, Yankee grit and British brawn, 
Four miles off the nearest vessel when the breezes woke the dawn: 
Then on wings of spreading canvas clear the course before us lay,— 
Two days later single-handed took their leader for our prey. 
Garrulous, perhaps you'll call me, put me down as an antique, 

But to see you in your glory sends the color to my cheek. 

’Tisn’t a clothes, Olympia, fashion is a foo}’s y Bens 

They are only outside trappings, but the stuff is in the boy;— 

Born there, read your Dewey's story, Perry's, Farragut’s the same; 
Note the title-page of childhood, and you have the hero’s fame: 

Cool, unswerving, just, and fearless, rounding all with sense complete,— 
Epigram of Yankee humor: ‘ Stop the battle; let us eat.” 

Innocent suggestion surely that he thought he'd like a change 

In a neighboring ship's position that it might not get in range. 
Wanted sea-room, and he got it,—diplomat and soldier blent— 

Shot and shell and wit united, telling Europe what we meant. 

My. it stirs ‘‘ Oid Tronsides’ ” pulses,—how I wish that I could be 
Just one moment ’mid the welcome and the plaudits of the free. 

I have been at lots of ‘‘doings,” and perhaps may yet come down,— 
Nay! suppose you weigh your anchor and put in to Boston town. 
We will meet you at the threshold, and your heart will melt and thrill 
At the dear Old Homestead greeting, 'tis your own New Engand still. 
So, if I'm not there to greet you, come by land or come by sea; 

To the freedom of our city and our hearts you hol! the key. 
“....COMING HOMEWARD FROM MANILA BAY!” WALLACE BRUCE. 
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Two International 


Church Councils 


T the time of this writing two very significant in- 
ternational chureh councils are sitting—one, the 
Congregationalist, in Boston; the other, the 
Presbyterian, in Washington 

Within hearing of the fathers of New Eng- 

land, if indeed their dust be still sentient, Eng- 

lish Noncouformists and American Puritans have been 

holding an amiable conference in Boston upon matters 

civil, religious, social—a conference whose only harsh 

notes are those of the Britishers in denunciation of that 

ecclesiasticism which is still dominant in the mother- 

country’s Chureh and school, though it is more tolerant 

than when Bradford left Austerfield and Brewster forsook 
Scroo!y 

In that great cosmopolitan gathering in Tremont Tem- 
ple there were Scotchmen who said they were ready to 
fight a Bannockburn again for religious liberty; English- 
men, some from Cromwell’s own country, and many 
with his spirit, who so berated the priesthood of their 
mother that an Australian son was constrained to speak 
in her defence; but the great majority were Americans, 
who felt special stirrings of pride in the fresh praises of 
Puritan sacrifice, labor, and achievement 

jt seemed to me, however, that the Pilgrim Father 
must have felt the polemical brethren from across the sea 
to be of nearer kin than the heirs of his name and fame, 
if not his stern theology, on this side; for the former are 
still fighting the battle at home which he quitted to find 
the peace of a wilderness nearly three centuries ago. And 
yet the Puritan spirit here is doubtless but awaiting the 
occasion for its expression. 

And the Pilgrim Father must have questioned, too, 
whether these were indeed his theological heritors. Re- 
ligious freedom he sought, though he gave it grudgingly 
to others; but the very means he took to preserve the 
body of theology which he brought with him has been 
the very cause of its loss, and the source of the civil 
liberty which his political progeny enjoy. 

I asked one acquainted with the personnel of the coun- 
cil who were the most prominent ultra - conservatives, 
theologically, and his answer was, ‘There aren’t many 
such nowadays, at least in prominent places.” Though 
the greatest evangelist in our country told me, only a few 
wecks ago, that the fires of higher criticism were dying 
out, the addresses at this council and the manifest gen- 
eral sympathy of the auditors with their sentiments allow 
ed one to believe that if the fires had subsided it was not 
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because all those bewitched of heresy had been burned. 
Heterodoxy has in its prevalence become orthodoxy. 
When President Hyde of Bowdoin arraigned the setting 
up ‘‘of the formulations of the past as tests of the teach- 
ing of to-day or standards of orthodoxy to-morrow,” 
some conservative ‘‘heretics” showed signs of disap- 
proval; but the house was with him, clergy and laity. 

The discussions that gathered about the school were 
the most interesting to the lay mind, and perhaps the 
most vital, after all. It was about the ecclesiastical domi- 
nation of the public-school in England that the delegates 
from that country were most concerned. One of them, 
praising our public-school system as the institution that 
should lead all the diverse interests and forces into unity 
through the pursuit of child-development, said, in grieved 
yet still hopeful tones, that it seemed a child bad been put 
in their own midst to tear them asunder, And I could hear 
John Bunyan, whose spirit was present in the person of 
Dr. John Brown, now pastor of the Bedford Church, speak 
in the words of another delegate from old England when 
he asked deliverance from those who ‘‘would have no 
education unless it were religious education, no religious 
education except dogmatic religious education, and no 
dogmatic religious education unless it was my dogma.” 

It is gratifying to turn from the rather dark picture 
painted of the English public schools by their delegates 
to the schools of the transplanted Puritan. When the 
few colonists had builded their houses, reared their 
churches, settled the civil government, and provided 
themselves with the necessaries of life, they “longed for 
and looked after means to advance learning and to per- 
petuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches when our present ministers shall die 
in the dust’—the very sort of a school, by-the-way, from 
which the English Puritans are now asking escape, except 
that it was Puritan ecclesiasticism then. 

President Eliot, the foremost Puritan of this generation, 
and the highest exponent of educational theory and prac- 
tice in this country, in his estimate of the achievements 
of Congregationalism stretched the word to include all 
denominations in which the Congregational polity obtains 
(his own denomination, the Unitarian included—indeed 
claiming for his sect the distinction of being the only true 
Congregationalists, since they do not admit that the least 
authority resides in a ‘‘ council”), although some of these 
hold and promulgate theological doctrines abhorrent to 
the English Independents and New England Congrega 
tionalists of the seventeenth century. He ascribes to their 
polity (that is, the democratic form of church govern- 
ment) an influence in favor of education and _ civil 
liberty greater than that of the body of theology which 
two hundred and seventy years ago was accepted by 
the Congregationalists. This polity, he made plain, was 
a safe one only when based upon sound education, and 
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so the preservation of the church made necessary pro- 
vision for education, and that provision in turn resulted in 
a constantly changing creed with the constantly changing 
knowledge. To use his own words before the council 
(and it is to be doubted if the recent years have brought 
together under one roof so many thoughtful and forceful 
men of the two nations): 


No church which claims an absolute authority over its members—an 
authority derived directly from God—can be thus stimulating either to 
independent thought or to self-reliant action. Nochurch which main- 
tains officers or rulers who are the recipients or depositories of au- 
thority conferred by the Deity over the lay members of the body can 
possibly produce any such effects as Congregationalism has produced 
on human society in the course of the last 270 years, Devout members 
of the Greek Church, the Roman Church, or the Anglican Church 
must become independent thinkers and free men without aid from 
their church toward independence and freedom, and rather in spite of 
than because of the polity and doctrine of their church. The Con- 
gregational churches, on the.other hand, make a direct, positive con- 
tribution tothe gradual development of civil liberty and of free in- 
stitutions. 


And it is this same polity, divisive as it has seemed to 
be in the past, that, in President Eliot’s opinion, is to be 
the foundation of church unity, laying stress on Christ- 
like conduct, whatever the creed may be, helped by 
whatever ritual or ceremony, and grounded on reverence 
and worship expressed in whatever form. 

President Eliot’s characterization of Congregationalism 
characterizes also this great council: ‘‘ It makes for right- 
eousness through freedom to unity.” 

Meanwhile another council is assembling in Washing- 
ton, the Seventh Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System, in which repre- 
sentatives from at least thirty different foreign countries 
are participating. This is not a legislative body, but, like 
the Congregational council, is convened for the discussion 
of questions within the scope of the Church, for inter- 
change of suggestions, and the promotion of international 
amity and good-fellowship 

One thing distinctly in mind is the furtherance of unity 
within the denomination. Already the Free Church As- 
semblies of England and of Scotland, three in all, are 
sending delegates to one another's highest courts, who sit 
and vote as full members; and this year the Irish Assem- 
bly joined. By another year the United and the Free 
Churches of Scotland will be one body, as the same bodies 
in England already are. By-and-by, as Dr. McCosh’s idea 
expands, Presbyterian bodies in this country will be af- 
fected, and the Presbyterian Church will become a nation- 
al instead of, as now, a sectional denomination. 

The programme is comprehensive in scope, and embraces 
papers and addre-ses by many distinguished ministers 
and laymen, prominent among whom are those whose 
portraits are presented below. 
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E have had two plays about 
the Ghetto of late, but if 
we had had many more 
they would have told only 
one story. The history 
of the Jews in Christen- 
dom bas everywhere been 

much the same. We have hated 

them, and, if the truth be told, 
we are afraid of them; so we 
build walls about them to shut 
them off from all we live for 
and enjoy. The walls may be 
of stone, with iron gates, as in 
that earliest Ghetto in Venice, 
or they may be walls of preju- 
dice, as to-day. Their effect is 
the same. Behind them the 
Jew has been forced back upon 
his ancient life, with its nar- 
rowness, its simple affection, 
its charity, and upon his nobly 
austere religion, with its tyran- 
ny of meaningless laws. In 
his poverty and bondage his 
only worldly dream has been 
of wealth and freedom; the 
strength of the race has had 
the one aim of breaking through the Ghetto walls. And 
when the walls are passed, the tragedy of the Jew begins. 

This tragedy has nowhere been more beautifully told than 

in Mr. Zangwill’s Child of the Ghetto—the 

story that is very fitly the prelude of his 
volume of stories, Dreamers of the Ghetto. 

The child was born to the sombre life of the Jewish quar 

ter of Venice, and grew up in the shadow of the synagogue 

in piety and learning. When he came of age he under- 
took the ten days’ fast of the new year,and on the tenth 
day, the great White Fast, he left the temple faint and 
almost delirious, and wandered beyond the gates of the 

Ghetto into the heart of Venice. There he saw the 

Christians in gay costumes making merry in the restau- 

rants, and heard the glorious harmonies of the music 

playing in the Piazza. He saw St. Mark's, splendid in the 
sunlight, and wandered into its golden gloom in a rapture 
of strange awe. There he awoke from his daze, and 
realized that he was in the alien land, and in the house of 
the alien God. He fled back to the temple of his people, 
and finished the fast of ten days in prayer for forgiveness 

But he was no longer a child of the Ghetto. He had had a 

vision of the great world outside of the walls—the world 

of beauty and of freedom. Henceforth his life must be 

a struggle between the noble Jewish love of home and of 

religion and the Jewish love of the great, free, forbidden 

world, that is no less noble perhaps. 





























HANNAH AND DAVID. 


The World and 
the Ghetto. 


Herr Herman Hevermanuas, Jr., the Belgian littérateur 
who wrote “ The Ghetto,” is of a mind that the great 
world is better; and his play, which has been produced at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York, as well 
as in London, Brussels, and most other Con 
tinental capitals, is a play with a purpose 
The purpose is to show that in the modern world the walls 
of the Ghetto are of the Jews’ own making. Sachel (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) is an old man filled with the spirit of Jew 
ish materialism and conservatism; he is almost blind. His 
son. Rafael (Mr. Joseph Haworth), is a musician, with a 
touch of the spiritual fervor and the genius of the Jews 
There is a beautiful Christian handmaiden in the house- 
hold, Rosa (Miss Grace Filkins), whom the father in his 
blindness believes ugly, and with whom the son has fallen 
in love. The old people are arranging a marriage for 
Rafael; and while they are haggling with the parents of 
the proposed bride over the dowry, in the frankly worldly 
manner of the Jews. the love of Rafael and Rosa is dis 
covered. The affair brings on a crisis in the Ghetto, and 
Rafael is driven by an angry mob to the steps of the syna- 
gozue,where the Rabbi exhorts him to be true to the tra 
ditions of his fathers. In a mood of bitter satire. Rafuel 
pretends to do so, and in a heightened and melodramatic 
scene offers to sell his hand in marriage. The parents of 
the proposed bride make their bids of money, but Lajael 
rejects them, and takes the hand of the Christiun Rosa, 
who has bidden for hisdove with love. It is pretty plain 
that the characters and situation here are symbolic | The 
blind father represents Jewish materialism ; the son, Jewish 
spirituality ; the priest, Jewish piety and law; and the hand- 
maiden, the spirit of the Christian world outside. It is the 
old story of the Child of the Ghetto. The motive of the 
play isdramatic; and its treatment, though inclining to be 
formal and heavy, has many passages that are both amusing 
and touching. ‘The scenes in which the old people haggle 
over the proposed bride’s dowry are capitally diverting. 
The acting is competent throughout, and Mrs, McKee 
Rankin and Mr. Emmett Corrigan take a couple of Jewish 
character parts as glibly as if they were to the manner 
born, and perhaps with even more appreciation of the fun 
of it all. Yet the play somehow misses fire. If it were 
played in Yiddish in the Bowery, I can imagine its having 


So jiidelt es 
sich. 


powerful effect: but on Broadway—even the Broadway 
of Cohns and Rosengartens—it is a hollow mockery. 
‘*Wie es sich christelt, so jidelt es sich,” and nowhere 
has the Jew found such full liberty to take on the life of 
the world outside the Ghetto as on this very Broadway. 
When Binkinson saw ** The Ghetto,” he at once set about 
writing a play, the problem of which was to wall the Jews 
out from Fifth Avenue. ‘In ten years,” said Binkinson, 
“the four hundred will consist of three hundred and nine- 
ty-nine Jews and one Gentile; they will have to keep one 
Gentile to imitate.” 


Mr. Zangwill's ‘‘Children of the Ghetto” makes its 
primary appeal as a scries of pictures, now amusing, now 
pathetic, which are based upon the anthor’s story of the 

; same name treating the life of the London 
—— a Ghetto. The peculiar fidelity and the skill 
London Jew. in stage realism with which these scenes of 
Jewish life are presented would suggest 

Mr. James A. Herne and ‘‘Shore Acres,” even if the 
programme did not tell one that Mr. Herne staged the 
play. The voice is the voice of the Jew, but the hand is 
the hand of our Yankee. The first act gives us the jolly 
details of the celebration of the Feast of Chaunkah in 
Zachariah Square; the second act is at a ball at the Peo- 
ple’s Club in celebration of the Feast of Purim; the third 
act is a Friday evening at Reb (that is, Rabbi) Shemuel’s on 
the great Sabbath; and the last act shows the Ghetto mar- 
ket-place on the eve of the Passover, with a scene of 
marketing, an agitation of free-thinkers and labor agita- 
tion, and a congregation going in and out of the syna- 
gogue. Among the “ property” characters of the play 
are a Shadchan or marriage broker, a Sclinurrer or beg 
gar, an Irish woman who tends the Ghetto fires on the 
days when it is unlawful for true believers to touch 
fire, and the child or two that Mr. Herne always so de- 
lights in. When I saw the play, during the first week 
of its production, at the National Theatre, Washington, 
it did not seem to me that the meaning of all the de- 
tails of stage realism were clearly presented to the ‘Gentile 
mind, even though the more recondite features were ex- 
plained on the programme. The production is still in pro- 
cess of refining, however, and as there is the best of tal- 
ent in all the parts, it will no doubt end by being as clear 
and convincing as ‘‘Shore Acres.” Migs Blanche Bates, 
who takes the part of the heroine Hannah, shows more 
subtlety of method than she has hitherto had scope for in 
the East; and as Hannah’s father, Reb Shemuel, Mr. Wil- 
ton Lackaye presents a character of high dignity and 
humanity in a manner at once rich and moderate. One 
claim the play has which ‘‘ Shore Acres” and ‘‘ The Rev- 


erend Griffith Davenport” lacked Mr. Herne's own 
plays are made up of two irreconcilable elements, a home- 
ly milieu that is worked out with the very pedantry of 
realism, and a plot that harks back to the guileless melo- 
drama of ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” Mr. Zangwill’s scenes of 
realism develop a true and inevitable dramatic motive, and 
develop it with a simplicity of scenic construction and an 
inevitability of form worthy of comparison with the best 
plays of Ibsen. 

The dramatic conflict is between the austere rigor of 
rabbinical law and the romantic freedom of the modern 
Christian world. A young commercial traveller of exu- 

berant spirits places a ring bought for 
Christian Love his intended bride on Jiannah’s land, and 
Pan ty em in a spirit of fun pronounces the critical 

words of the Jewish marriage ceremony. 
To the surprise of all, it is discovered that the act con 
stitutes a legal marriage, as is also the case in Scotland. 
The only way out of the difficulty is to procure a ghet 
(I think they spell it so), which, according to Jewish 
law, makes Hannah a divorced woman. Subsequently 
Hannah falls in love with an Anglicized Jew, David 
Brandon (Mr. Frank Worthing), who has come home 
from a prosperous sojourn in Cape Colony. Hannah's 
father, Reb Shemuel, makes no objection te David's vir 
tual apostacy, relying on his daughter's character and 
on the strength of the Jewish religious custom to re- 
claim him; but when it transpires that David is of the 
tribe of Anron, and by that fact a priest, the marriage be 
comes impossible, for a priest may not wed a divorced 
woman. The Jewish law takes po account of romantic 
affection; indeed, until late years marriage has been a 
purely material contract—there is no Yiddish word for 
what we call love. The great struggle of the drama is 
between this modern passion of Hannah’s and her rever 
ence and love for her father and for his austere faith. For 
the moment the Jewish love of family and religion con 
quers, and the play ends with the separetion of the lovers; 
but the victory can be only for as long as the aged father 
lives. Perhaps the greatest distinction of the play, which 
is in many -ways great, is the sense one gets that the 
rigid purity of Jewish home life, and the spiritual majesty 
of Jewish worship, must in the end be defeated before the 
freedom and amplitude of the life without the Ghetto 

On the Continent of Europe a Ghetto may still be a 
Ghetto; but it is not worth Binkinson’s while to bother 
about walling in Fifth Avenue. In a generation or two 
the Jews will all have taken such names as David Bran- 
don, and after they have had a little more practice in im- 
ituting the Gentile, the keenest censor of the four hun- 
dred could not count noses. Joun CORBIN. 
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This story was begun September 9, 1899. 

SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Louis de Sancerre, a noble of France, having killed a Spanish 
* grandee in a duel for love, has come with de la Salle to try his for- 
tune in a new world. At dead of night an old woman brings him a 
piece of bark, on which is scratched the name of Julia de Aquilar, for 
whom he has left his native land. Katonah, sister of Chatémue, a 
trusted Indian guide, has become enamoured of him, De la Salle de- 
cides to send de Sancerre, Chatémuc, and Katonah to discover their 
midnight visitor, The story reverts to Seville, whence Don Rodrigo de 
Aquilar is sailing for the lands in America granted him by the Spanish 
King. He is accompanied by his danghter, Julia, and ‘his secretary, 
Juan Rodriquez. On the voyage the latter declares to Julia his love 
for her, and threatens mischief in case of refusal, The veseel is 
wrecked. Juan Rodriquez swims with Julia to the shore, and later 
sees from a distance two white-robed beings carry her away... . La 
Salle’s mission, to which have been added Henri de Tonti, the ex- 
plorer’s bosom friend, and Zenobe Membré, 2 Franciscan friar, reaches 
the * Children of the Sun,” as the natives style themeelves, and is hos- 
pitably received. De Sancerre endeavors to obtain an explanation of 
the mysterious message. De Sancerre defeats Cabanacte, zrandson of 
Noco, the interpreter of the natives, in a foot-race. Noco informs him 
that Coyocop, a mysterious being discovered on the sea-xhore by the 
natives, and whom they have deified, is the author of the message re- 
ceived by him. 


CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued.) 


HAT Noco had told him all she had to tell, the 

Frenchman did not fora moment doubt. Bat, 

even then, she had thrown little light upon the 

mystery which confronted him. A mondain to 

his finger-tips, at heart a sceptic, de Sancerre 

fostered no belief in miracles. Surrounded, as 
he had been all the days of his life, by men and women 
steeped in superstition, his spirit bad revolted at the im- 
postures which had served to blind mankind through cen- 
turies of human history. Had de Sancerre been wrought 
of the stuff of which his age was made, he would have 
reached the conclusion at once that here in the wilderness 
the avenging spirit of the Spaniard whom he had slain in 
France was haunting him at night to play him tricks to 
drive him straight to madness. "Twould be so easy to 
account thus for what his redson could not now explain, 
But de Sancerre was a man who, intellectually, had pressed 
on in advance of his times. By policy a conformist to the 
exterior demands of his avowed religion, he had long lost 
his faith in the active interference in earthly affairs of 
saints and devils. How the name of Julia de Aquilar had 
found its way to a piece of vagrom bark in a wilderness, 
thousands of miles across the sea from the land of her 
nativity, he could not explain, nor could he harbor, for 
an instant, the wild idea that Coyocop and his inamorata 
would prove to be identical. In spite of the malicious 
horns of his dilemma, nevertheless, he eliminated from 
his thoughts the possibility that he had become the play- 
thing of supernatural agencies. But who was Coyecop? 
He must look upon her face without delay. 

* Scfiora, listen!” exclaimed de Sancerre, seizing Noco 
by the arm. “I must see the spirit of the sun to-night! 
From the mountains of the moon, where reigns our god 
in silvery state, I bear a message to the goddess Coyocop. 
Peste, Dofia Noco! Have you gone to sleep?” He shook 
her gently, striving hard to find her eyes. 

‘*It cannot be,” muttered the old crone, trembling 
under his grasp as if the night wind chilled her time-worn 
frame — ‘it cannot be. "“I'would mean your life—and 
mine.” 

‘* Hold, sefiora! Remember Cabanacte-—-and_ pin your 
faith to me! No matter what the odds may be, the 
brother of the moonbeams always wins! Bear that in 
mind, good Noco, or the future may grow black for thee. 
Be faithful to my fortunes—and I'll make your grandson 
noble once again.” 

How deep an impression his words had made upon the 
beldam, de Sancerre could not tell, for at that moment 
there arose behind him a weird chant, sung by a hundred 
tuneful voices, rising and falling upon the evening air 
with thrilling effect. Suddenly beyond them, from the 
very heart of the City of the Sun, arose a mightier chorus 
than the King’s suite could beget, and. the night grew vi- 
brant with a wild, menacing song which chilled de San- 
cerre’s heart, and caused Katonah to press close to his 
side, in vain striving for the comfort she could not find. 

Presently the litter of the King, passing between two 
outlying houses, turned into a broad avenue which led 
directly to the great square of the city, at one side of 
which stood the temple of.the sun. The moon had not 
yet arisen, and what was twilight in the open had turned 
to night within the confines of the town. De Sancerre, 
who was a close observer, both by temperament and by 
habit, strove in vain to obtain a satisfactory view of the 
dwelling-houses between which the royal litter passed. 
But when the King and his followers had reached the 
outskirts of the great square, the Frenchman forgot at 
once his curiosity as a traveller—forgot even for a mo- 
ment the problem to solve which he had dared to enter 
this pagan city in defiance of all discipline and in direct 
disobedience to La Salle’s lientenant. The scene which 
broke upon his staring eyes stilled for an instant the beat- 
ing of his heart, which seemed to bound into his throat 
to choke him. 

The square between the King’s litter and the entrance 
to the temple was thronged with men and women, in 
front of whom stood long lines of stalwart warriors, the 
flower of the army which had recently astonished the 
eyes of the wanderers from over sea. Waving lights and 
shadows, the quarrelsome offspring of flaring torches, 
changed constantly the grim details of the scene, as if the 
night wind strove to hide the horrors of a dancing evil 
dream. 

Directly in front of the main entrance to the temple of 
the sun-worshippers stood a post, to which Chatémuc had 
been tied by cords. On either side of him white-robed 
priests, wielding long wooden rods, the ends of which 
had been turned to red coals in the sacred fire, prodded 
his hissing flesh, while they sang a chant of devilish tri- 
umph, in which the populace, enraged at the sacrilege at- 
tempted by the Mohican, joined at intervals, 

Facing the dying martyr, who gazed down at him with 
ae stoicism, knelt the gray-frocked Franciscan, Zenobe 

fembré, holding toward the victim of excessive zeal the 
crucifix, for love of which Chatémuc the Mohican was 
now freeing his soul from torment. 


WITH SwoRD AND CruciFIx. By Edward S. Van Zile 


‘*Nom de Dieu!” cried de Sancerre, placing his hand 
upon his rapier, ‘‘ this savage sport must end!” In an- 
other instant the reckless Frenchman, carving his way to 
death, would have challenged an army, single - handed, 
had not Katonah, reeling from the horror of her brother’s 
death, fallen senseless into his reluctant arms. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH THE GRAY FRIAR DONS THE LIVERY OF SATAN. 


‘TT was a miracle! A voice from heaven whispered 

in my ear, and turning back, I left de Tonti, angry, 
threatening, to-take his way alone. To give my Chaté- 
muc the words of absolution atthe last, the Virgin Mo- 
ther led me by the hand. And now in paradise he wears 
a martyr’s crown. The saints be praised!” 

‘The earnest eyes of the Franciscan were turned upward 
in an ecstasy of gratitude and devotion. Seated upon a 
wooden bench by the gray friar’s side, de Sancerre lis- 
tened musingly to Membré’s account of the Italian cap- 
tain’s attempt to entice him back to de la Salle’s camp be- 
fore he had learned the outcome of Chatémuc’s effort to 
extinguish a flame from hell. 

Noco, well anderstanding the present temper of the sun- 
worshipping priesthood, and acting upon a command 
given to her by the Great Sun himself, had managed, with 
considerable difficulty, to persuade de Sancerre and Kato- 
nah to secrete themselves for a time in her unpretentious 
but not comfortless hut. Her rescue of Zenobe Membré 
from his threatening environment at the martyred Mohi- 
can's side had been, she flattered herself, a triumph of 
adroitness, and she sat in a dark corner of the room at this 
moment whispering to her gigantic grandson, Cabanacte, 
warm praise of her own cleverness. She had saved the 
Franciscan from the immediate vengeance of the sun- 
worshipping priests by suggesting to the latter that the 
summary execution of the gray-frocked singer of unortho- 
dox chants might arouse the anger of Coyocop, whose 
coming, prophecy bad told them, was connected, in some 
occult way, with the predicted advent of the white-faced 
envoys from the moon. Sated with the cruel entertain- 
ment vouchsafed to them by the death-twitchings of the 
stoical Chatémuc, the white-robed guardians of the sun- 
temple had permitted the Franciscan to depart with Noco, 
although the latter well knew that thenceforth every 
movement which she and her gray-garbed companion 
made would be noted by the dark eyes of fanatical spies. 

The room in which the refugees—for such the antag- 
onism of the dominant sun-priesis had made them—had 
found shelter for the night was a picturesque apart- 
ment, fifteen feet in length and breadth, and lighted by 
flickering gleams from the embers of a fire of walnut 
wood. am a bed of plaited reeds, resting upon a wood- 
en frame two feet high, lay Katonah, grief-stricken, mo- 
tionless, making no sound. Heart-broken at her brother's 
awful fate, the Indian maiden nursed her sorrow in lone- 
liness and silence. In vain had the good friar attempted 
to console her for her irreparable loss by painting. in elo- 
quent words, the rewards awaiting a martyr who died for 
love of Mother-Church, Katonah was too recent a con- 
vert to the Franciscan’s faith to realize and rejoice in the 
unseen glories of her brother’s heroic self-sacrifice. She 
had listened to Membré’s soothing words with a grateful 
smile upon her strong, symmetrical face, but evident re- 
lief had come to her when the gray-frocked enthusiast had 
retired from her bedside to seat himself beside de Suncerre 
in the centre of the room. ~ 

‘**Parbleu!” muttered the Frenchman, casting a search- 
ing glance at the corner in which Neco and Cabanacte 
were engaged in earnest, low-voiced converse, *‘ these 
ple show outward signs of enlightenment, but they have a 
most brutal way of putting a man to death, The sava 
delight which those white-robed devils seemed to take in 
basting poor Chatémuc made my sword-point itch. "Twas 
well for me Saint Maturin was kind. He checked my 
folly just in time. But listen, father! The martyrdom 
of Ghatémue must now suffice. Those imps of hell will 
have your life anon, unless you foil their craft by craft. 
I think I hear their stealthy footsteps menacing these sun- 
cooked walls, and making challenge of our god the moon.” 

The Franciscan put up his hand to enforce silence, that 
he might listen to the furtive footfalls outside the hut. At 
that moment Noco and her grandson stole toward the cen- 
tre of the room. The stalwart sun-worshipper, who now 
looked upon de Sancerre as a supernatural being worthy 
of the most reverential treatment, towered aloft in the 
narrow chamber like a keen-eyed. sunburnt ogre who had 
lured a number of unlucky dwarfs to his den to have his 
grim way with them. Stretching his long body at full 
length before the sputtering fire, Cabanacte turned his 
admiring gaze toward the troubled face of his fleet-footed 
conqueror, and waited for Noco to.put into words the 
thoughts which fretted him. ; 

**You—all of you—must leave here to-night, sefior,” 
said the old woman, ina guttural whisper. *‘ The Brother 
of the Sun is your friend, but the priests of the temple 
look with suspicion upon you and the gray chanter. They 
would not dare to defy openly the King, but they have 
tracked you to this hiding-place, and will work you mis- 
chief if they may.” 

** But, sefiora, I fear them not!” exclaimed de Sancerre, 
drawing his rapier snd allowing the fire-flashes to gleam 
along the steel. ‘‘ Saving the father’s presence here, one 
sword ugainst a priesthood is enough. My tongue’s as 
boastful as a Gascon’s, is it not? But list to this, sefiora! 
T leave here only when I’ve had some speech with Coyo- 
cop, the spirit of the sun. When that may be I do not 
know, but Louis de Sancerre, a moonbeam’s eldest son, 
has sworn an oath—and so, sefiora, my welcome I must 
stretch.” 

Cabanacte, who had learned a little distorted Spanish 
from his loquacious grandparent, had caught the drift of 
the Frenchman’s speech. Putting forth a large brown 
hand, shapely in its massiveness, he touched the buckles 
upon de Sancerre’s shoes, and exclaimed, in what sounded 
like a parody upon Noco’s rendition of an alien tongue: 

**Good! Good! The son of moonbeams has a lofty 
soul! And Cabanacte is his body-guard! No harm shall 
come to you, despite the outh our priests have sworn!” 

The smile upon de Sancerre’s ever-changing face was 
the visible sign of varied emotions. Pleased at the cordial 
proffer of Cabanacte’s friendship, the Frenchman was as- 
tonished to discover that the giant had picked up a Span- 





ish vocabulary, which, in spite of his peculiar pronunci- 
ation, was not wholly useless. That. the survival of a 
Spanish patois among these sun-worshippers suggested a 
— page of unwritten history de Sancerte realized, 

ut his mind at that moment was too disturbed to linger 
long over an ethnological and linguistic problem. “Turn- 
ing to face the Franciscan friar, he said: 

‘* Pere Membré, these pagan priests seek vengeance upon 
you. They have no reason yet for hating me, a splinter 
from a moonbeam, who makes no open war against their 
creed. But, for the cause of Mother-Church, we must lure 
them from their grim idolatry. Let Cabanacte use his 
strength and wits to find a pathway leading to our camp 
by which you may return. Here I shall stay until our 
leader, coming North again, shall send me word to quit 
this place, leaving behind me a friendly race—soil ready 
for the seeds of living truth.” 

It was not excessive self-laudation which had led de 
Sancerre to believe that he possessed the qualifications es- 
sential to success in diplomacy. Whenever he had set out 
to effect a purpose seemingly worthy of studied effort, he 
had found no difficulty in checking the satirical tenden 
cics of his flippant tongue. At this moment he was gazing 
at the Franciscan’s disturbed countenance with eyes which 
seemed to gleam with the fervor of his zeal for Mother- 
Church. Wishing to convince Pére Membré that the ullti- 
mate conversion of these pagans from their worship of 
hell-fire to the true faith depended upon their possession 
of a hostage who should study their manners and customs, 
and learn the shortest path by which their unregenerated 
souls might be reached, de Sancerre explained his plan of 
action to the friar with an unctuous fervor which con- 
vinced the latter that he had underestimated the errant 
courtier’s enthusiasm as a proselyter. 

**But the Mohican maiden, monsieur? I owe it to 
Chatémuc the martyr, now with the saints in paradise, 
to place her in the care of de lu Salle. His sword, my 
crucifix, must guard Katonah for her brother's sake.” 

The walnut embers in the clumsy fireplace hac grown 
black and cold, For some time past no sound had reach- 
ed the ears of the schemers from the menacing environ- 
ment outside the hut. The moon had tonched its mid- 
night goal, and sought, in passing, to probe the secrets 
of old Noco’s home. 

“* Bonnement !” exclaimed de Sancerre. ‘‘Go to her 
at once, good father, and tell her that tis best she should 
return with you to-night. I'll join you presently. Mean- 
while I must have further speech with Noco and her 
grandson.” 

Presently the moonbeams, which had stolen into the but 
through chinks between the timbers and the hardened 
mud, threw a dim light upon a most impressive tablean. 
The white face of the Frenchman was bent close to the 
dusky visage of the athletic sun-worshipper, while Noco, 

uatting upon the ground, bent toward them her wrin- 
kled grinning countenance, an effigy of ‘‘ Gossip” wrought 
in bronze. Bending over the reed-made couch upon which 
Katonah, dumb with misery, lay listening, stond the gray 
friar, whispering to the seemingly phlegmatic and obe- 
dient maiden the Frenchman's late behest. 

Before the moonbeams could take their tale abroad the 
scene had changed. From a corner of the hut Noco had 
brought to the Franciscan and his charge flowing gar- 
ments of white mulberry bark, in which Katonah and the 
friar reluctantly enrobed themselves. With a harmless 
dye old Noco, whose time-tested frame seemed to defy 
fatigue, deftly changed the proiesting Membré's white 
——. to light mahogany. 

** Mother of Mary! I fear me this is sacrilege,” muttered 
the friar, nervously seeking his breviary beneath the white 
uniform of a lost sun-worshipper. ‘‘ Satis, superque/ 
You'll make my face, old womun, as binck as Satan’s 
heart! The saints forgive me! Were not my life of 
value to the Church, I'd giadly die before I'd don this 
ghostly livery of sin.” 

Meanwhile de Sancerre had been straining his weary 
eyes in the effort to scratch a message to de Ja Salle with 
his dagger's-point upon a slip of white bark. 

“The Spanish have tampered with a mighty nation,” 
he wrote, ‘‘I remain to learn the truth; to tind » way 
to win them to our King. Cump where you are when 
you return. T'll learn of your approach, rejoin you then, 
and bring you news most worthy your concern, Au revoir, 
mon capitaine! For France, with sword and crucifix!” 

As he scrawled his signature beneath these words, 
Katonah glided os to his side, a maiden whose grace 
was not destroyed by her unwonted garb--a costume en- 
hancing the dark beauty of her proud, melancholy face. 
Her light hand rested gently upon his arm for a moment. 

‘*The good father tells me that you would have me 
go,” she murmured, in a voice of mingled resignation and 
regret. De Sancerre, handing her the slip of mulberry 
bark upon which he had scratched a message to his lead- 
er, smiled up into the yearning face of the lonely girl. 

‘**Give this to our captain, Sieur de Ja Salle,” he said, 
sharply. ‘Fail not, Katonah! My life, I think, depends 
upon this scraw).” 

A smile flashed across the maiden’s mournful face as 
she pressed the bark to her bosom, heaving with a con- 
“= a emotions, to which no words of hers could give 
relief. 

‘His hand shall hold it ere the sun is np,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘ Farewell!” 

De Sancerre, looking up into the girl’s cyes, felt with 
amazement the tears creeping into his. He bent his head 
and imprinted a kiss upon her slender, trembiing hand, 
which felt like ice beneath his lips. 

Courage, ma petite!” he cried, with forced gayety. 
* You will return anon! And then, the river, once agnip, 
and home—and friends—and—” 

His voice broke, and when he bad’ regained his self- 
control he saw that Katonah had joined Cabanacte and 
the friar at the entrance to the hut. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN WHICH A SPIRIT SAVES DE SANCERRE FROM DEATH. 


"TSERE reigned in Noco’s hut intense silence. Stretched 
upen a bench in the centre of the room Jay de Sancerre, 
his head bent forward and his eyes agleam, while he lis- 
tened apprehensively to the murmurs of the night out- 
side. On the ptm Bo his feet squatted his aged hostess, 
quick to interpret every sound which echoed from the 
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sleeping town. Her eyes still burned with the light of 
her marvellous vitality, but her present posture indicated 
that her old bones had grown weary of the friction begot- 
ten by a long and exacting day. 

«+ Allis well, sehora? You hear no threatening sound?” 
De Sancerre’s voice bore witness to the excitement under 
which he labored at that crucial moment. 

‘A dog barks, near at hand; an owl hoots, far away. 
Our friends are safe beyond the town—and all is well!” 

‘* Bien! Doin Noco, I trust the keenness of your ears. 
I feared the searching gaze of wakeful spies. "Tis possible 
your priests have gone to sleep.” : : 

The old hag grinned. ‘‘ Make no mistake,” she ex- 
claimed, in her bréken Spanish. ‘* Their eyes have seen 
your people, but, fearing Cabanacte’s wrath, they dared 
not search beneath the white robes at his side. Within 
the temple chatting priests will ask each other whom my 
grandson guides. They'll ask in vain! But hark! The 
night’s as quiet as a sleeping babe.” 

“Then. when I’m in the mood, I'll vow a candle to St. 
Raphael,” cried de Sancerre, lightly. ‘‘ He travelled safe 
by wearing a disguise! But tell me, Dotin Noco, is the 
coast now clear? I’ve set my heart upon a look at Coyo- 
cop's abode, “I cannot sleep until I know where this fair 
spirit of the sun is lodged.” 

The beldum’s black eyes flashed with excitement. Her 
overwrought frame seemed to renew its vigor as she arose 
to her feet and hurried toward the low-cut entrance to the 
hut. An instant later de Sancerre found himself the sol- 
itary occupant of a dreary and disordered room. He 
peered through the shadows toward the exit through 
which Noco had passed, and, for a moment, doubt of her 
good faith entered his mind. He fully comprehended the 
perils of his environment, and realized that upon the loy- 
aliy of the old hag who had just left his side depended 
his escape from the dangers which beset him. While it 
might be that he, an envoy,from the moon, helped to fulfil 
an ancient prophecy in which these fickle sun-worshippers 
put faith, the fact remained that their chief, the Great 
Sun, had failed to give him countenance before the temple 
priests. It had begome painfully apparent to de Sancerre 
that the real centre of authority in this land of supersti- 
tions was to be looked for near the sacred fire, and not at 
the King’s throne. The fact that the Brother of the Sun 
had found it inexpedient to lodge the Frenchman in the 
royal residence bore testimony to the strong ties which 
bound the palace to the temple, to the close relationship 
of church and state. To a man who had spent years at 
Versailles, the influence exerted by a priesthood upon a 
king was not a marvel. 

‘** Ma foi!” muttered de Sancerre to himself, as he rest- 
ed bis aching head upon his hand and watched expectant- 
ly the hole in the wall through which Noco had departed. 
* The old finesse which served me well at courts has worn 
itself to nanght. In France or im this wilderness my fate’s 
the same. | jump to favor—then the King grows cold, 
and potent priests usurp the place I held. But, even so, 
the tule is not all told. I’m here to solve a puzzle, not to 
fawn upon a prince nor tempt the vengeance of a temple’s 
brood. So be that Noco’s true, I yet may work my will 
upon a stubborn mystery.” 

At that moment a hideous grin, weird offspring of ivory 
and bronze, rewarded de Sancerre’s straining gaze. 

‘*Foilow me, sefior,” whispered Noco through the hole 
which served as a door to the hut.‘ There’s no one in 
the city now awake save nodding priests who feed the fire 
with logs. I'll show you in the moonlight where Coyo- 
cop's at rest.” 

In the white light of a cloudless night the City of the 
Sun lay disguised in a beauty which the bright glare of 
its own deity destroyed by day. Grouped around the 
temple, the houses of the sun-worshippers, rising graceful- 
ly from artificial mounds, were softened in their outlines 
by the moonbeams, until they formed a city upon which 
de Sancerre, accustomed as he was to the arelfitectural 
splendors of the Old World, gazed with surprise and plea- 
sure. Choosing the shadows cast by the sun-baked walls 
for her pathway, Noco led the stranger past the most pre- 
tentious building in the town, the sacred 4émple in which 
au mystic fire was ever kept alive. Like an earthen oven, 
one hundred feet in circumference, the stronghold of a 
cruel priesthood impressed the Frenchman with its grim 
significance. As he and his withered guide crept noise- 
lessly past the silent, shadow-haunted fane, de Sancerre 
succumbed to a shudder which he could not readily con- 
trol. Upon a palisade above his head, surrounding the 
temple upon all sides, skulls gleamed in the moonlight, 
bearing sombre witness to the horrors of the cult by which 
a noble race was brutalized. 

** Dios!” he muttered in the old hag’s ear, as he clasped 
her by the arm. ‘*The shambles of your creed offend 
my sight! If you love me, sefiora, we'll leave this place 
behind!” 

They had not far to go. Beyond the temple and facing 
the east stood the spacious cabin in which the Brother of 
the Sun maintained his royal state. It was silent and 
deserted, as they stole by it to take their stand in the 
shadow cast by a housé proud of its nearness to the home 
of kings. White and silent, the night recalled to de San- 
cerre’s mind an evening in the outskirts of Versailles, 
when, having eluded the watchful eyes of his Spanish 
rival, he had tempted Dofia Julia de Aquilar to a stroll 
beneath the moon, His heart grew sick with the sweet- 
ness of his reverie. He could see again the dark, liquid 
eyes, the raven hair, the pale, perfect face of a woman 
whose splendid beauty mocked him now as he stood there, 
a waif blown by the cruel winds of misfortune to a land 
where grinning skulls stared down at him at night, as if 
they had heard the story of his lost love and rejoiced at 
his cruel plight. 

**Come! Come, sefiora,” he murmured, fretfully, turn- 
ing to retrace his sfeps, and seemingly forgetful of the 
object of his perilous pilgrimage. ‘*Come! Let us go 
back!” 

‘‘Hush, sefior! Listen!” whispered the -old crone, 
hoarsely, pulling him closer toward the house in the 
shadow of which they lingered. ‘Listen! "Tis Coyocop!” 

De Sancerre leaned against the wall of the hut, made 
dizzy for a moment by the wild beating of his heart. In 
perfeot harmony with the melancholy beauty of the night 
arose a sad, soft, sweet-toned voice, which came to him 
at that moment like a caress bestowed upon him in a 
dream and made real by a miracle. De Sancerre clutched 
old Noco’s arm witha grasp which made her wince. 
Gazing at the moon-kissed scene before him with eyes 
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which saw only a picture of the past, he listened, white- 
lipped, breathless, trembling, to an old Spanish song, into 
which Juan Fernandez Heredia, more than a century be- 
fore this night, had breathed the passion and the melan- 
choly of a romantic race: 


“To part, to lose thee, was #0 hard, 
So sad that all besides is naught; 
The pain of death itself, compared 
‘Yo this, is hardly worth a thought.” 


A sob set to music, despair turned into song, & voice tell- 
ing of unshed tears, echoed through the night, and gave 
way to silence for a time. : Z 
“Nom de Dieu! Do I dream, or am I going mad? 
muttered de Sancerre to himself, peering down at his 
silent companion as if seeking an answer to the questions 
that beset him. Suddenly the voice, whose tones spoke 
to his heart in the only language known to all the world, 
again made music out of misery: 


“There is a wound that never heals— 
"Tis folly e’en to dream of healing; 
Inquire not what a spirit feels 
That aye has lost the sense of feeling. 


“My heart is callous now, and bared 
To every pang with sorrow franght; 

The pain of death itself, compared 
To this, is hardly worth a thought.” 


The song gave way to silence, and drawing himself erect, 
like a man who awakens from a trance, de Sancerre turned 
to Noco. 

“’Tis the spirit of the sun,” whispered the old crone. 
“’Tis Coyocop. She sings at night the songs we cannot 
understand.” 

‘*Listen, sefiora,” muttered the Frenchman, striving to 
check the impetuosity which tempted him to defy the 
perils surrounding him and to enter the hut without more 
ado. ‘’Tis the spirit of the sun—of life and hope and 
love! I worship her, sefiora. By what astounding chance— 
But let that pass! Dofia Noco, you must speak to Coyo- 
cop at once. ‘Tell her—” 

De Sancerre’s words died upon his lips, for the wiry 
old hag had dragged him by the arm around a corner of 
the cabin before he could end his sentence. 

‘*Silence!” she murmured. ‘‘A priest of the temple 
has com, this way to listen to the spiril’s voice. ’Tis well 
for us that my old eyes are quick.” 

Not heeding the angry protests of the Frenchman, 
whose longing to send a word of greeting to a singer 
whose voice seemed to have reached him from a land far 
over sea was driving him to desperate deeds, Noco led de 
Sancerre rapidly, by a circuitous path they had not trod 
before, toward the quarter of the sleeping town in which 
her hut awaited them. Beneath the ghastly sentinels 
grinning down at them from the temple's palisades they 
stole for a space, and then turned to pick their wa 
toward Noco’s home behind cabins which cast long Pe | 
ows toward the east. 

Stepping from the gloom into the moonlight, Noco, 
holding the Frenchman like a captive by the arm, was 
about to enter her hut with her rebellious guest, when 
there arose around them, as if the earth had suddenly 
given birth to a night-prowling priesthood, the white- 
robed figures of a score of silent men. 

‘* What have we here?” exclaimed de Sancerre, break- 
ing away from Noco’s clutch, and drawing his rapier 
from its sheath. ‘‘ My sword is fond of moonlight! Ask 
these ghostly cowards, sefiora, how they dare to dog the 
footsteps of the Brother of the Moon. Just say to them 
that in this blood-stained blade there’s magic, made of 
silver dust, to kill a thousand men.” 

[vo BE CONTINUVED.] 
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ON THE SIEGE OF JULES GUERIN 
HILE th’ thrillin’ scenes I'm tellin’ ye 
about is goin’ on, Hinnissy, worse is bein’ 
enacted in beautiful Paris. In that love- 
ly city, with its miles an’ miles iv spark- 
lin’ resthrants—la belly Paree, as Hogan 
‘d say—th’ largest American city in th’ 
wurruld, a rivolution’s begun. If ye don’t believe it, 
r-read th’ pa-apers. They’ve arrested a pote. That was 
all r-right, f'r Fr-rance is sufferin’ fr’m too much pothry 
that ‘Il scan, as Hogan says, an’ too much morality that 
won't. They ought to be a rule f'r th’ polis to pinch 
anny pole caught poting between th’ hours iv twelve an’ 
twelve. But th’ mistake th’ chief iv th’ polis made was 
to r-run in a butcher at th’ same time. What th’ butcher 
‘d done, I dinnaw, but annyhow they accused him iv 
yantin’ to pole-ax th’ gover'mint, an’ they thrun him into 
a cell. Now th’ butcher he had a frind be th’ name iv 
Gucrin—an Irish name it is, but this la-ad don’t appear to 
be wan iv us—Jools Guerin. He was wanst in th’ thripe 
business, but he is now r-runnin’ a newspaper, like most 
iv th’ people iv Fr-rance. Asa thripe butcher his circu- 
lation was larger an’ among a betther class than his news- 
paper. Bein’ a la-ad with a fine sinse iv gratichood, an’ 
havin’ been wanst fed an’ clothed be a Jew man, he calls 
his pa-aper th’ Anti-Jew, an’ its principle is whin ye see a 
Jew hand him a crack in th’ jaw. "Tis a good principle, 
though I wanst knew a man be th’ name iv Solomon Fel- 
senthal, that was known in th’ ring as Mike Gallegher, th’ 
Tipp’rary Cyclone, as a thribute to th’ feelin’s iv th’ 
pathrons iv spoort, an’ if Jools had thried to carry out his 
platform with Solly, they’d be no siege in Fort Chabrool. 
Not anny. That Jew man ’d been champeen iv the 
wurruld if all iv him cud ’ve kept out iv close quarthers 

with th’ man-again’ him. 

I don’t quarrel with Jools’ feelin’s, mind ye. ’Tis th’ 
histhry iv th’ wurruld that th’ Jews takes ‘our watches 
fr’m us be tin per cint. a month, an’ we take thim back be 
means iv a jimmy an’ a piece iv lead pipe. They’re on’y 
two known methods iv finance—bankin’ an’ burglary. 
Th’ Jews has th’ first down fine, but all th’ rest iv th’ 
wurruld is at home in th’ second. So Jools’s all r-right as 
far as he goes. But he don’t go far. 

Well, whin Jools hear-rd that his frind the butcher was 
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sloughed up he wint fairly wild. He says to himsilf, he 
says, ‘I'll go home,” he says, ** an’ defy th’ gover’mint,” 
he says. ‘‘I’ll start a riv'lution,” he says. ‘* But,” he 
says, ‘‘I must first notify th’ polis,” he says, *‘so’s tw 
prevint disordher,” he says. So he wiut to th’ chief iy 
polis, who was an ol’ frind iv his—they was in th’ same 
newspa-aper office or thripe dairy or something—an’ th’ 
chief kissed Jools, an’ asked him what he cud do f’r him 

“1 wish,” said Jools, ‘ ye’d sind down tin or a dozen 
good men in uniform an’ a few detectives in citizen's 
clothes,” he says. ‘‘ I've asked some ladies an’ gintlemen 
to a five-o’clock riv’lution at my house,” he says, *‘ an’ I'd 
like to be sure they’ll be no disordher,” he says. 

“Well,” says th’ chief, “twill not be aisy,” he says. 
‘“Ye see, th’ Prisidint—I f'rget his name—has been ask- 
ed to go to th’ r-races with some frinds,” he says, “ an’ 
they will prob’bly thry to kill him,” he says. ‘* We can’t 
play anny fav’rites here,” he says. ‘* We have to protect 
the low as well as th’ high,” he says. ‘‘If aunything hap 
pens to this man th’ case is li’ble to be taken up be th’ ex- 
Prisidints’ association, an’ they’re num’rous enough to 
make throuble f’r us,” he says. ‘* But,” he says, ‘I'll do 
what I can f'r ye, me ol’ frind,” he says. 

‘Give us th’ best ye have,” says Jools; ‘‘an’ if ye’ve 
nawthin’ to do afther ye close up, ye might dhrop in,” he 
says, ‘‘an’ have a manifesto with us,” he pe **Come 
just as ye ar-re,” he says. ‘‘”Tis an informal riv’lution,” 
he says. 

An’ away he wint. At sharp five o’clock the riv’lution 
begun. Th’ sthreets was dinsely packed with busy jour- 
nalists, polis, sojers, an’ fash’nably dhressed ladies who 
come down fr’m th’ Chang’s All Easy in motocycles. 
There was gr-reat excitement as Jools come to th’ windy 
an’ pinned a copy iv his vallyable journal on th’ sill, ac- 
companied be a thrusty liftnunt wavin’ a statement iv th’ 
circulation iv th’ Anti-Jew. Jools at this moment was a 
tur-rble sight. He was dhressed fr’'m head to foot in 
Harveyized, bomb-proof steel, with an asbestos rose in his 
button-hole. ’Round his waist was sthrapped four hun- 
dhred rounds iv ca’tridges an’ eight days’ provisions. He 
carri’d a Mauser rifle on each shoulder, a machine-gun 
undher wan ar-rm, a dinnymite bomb undher another, an’ 
he was smokin’ a cigareet. ‘* Ladies an’ gintlemen,” he 
says, ‘I’m proud an’ pleased to see ye prisint in such 
lar-rge numbers at th’ first riv’lution iv th’ prisint season,” 
he says. ‘‘ With th’ kind permission iv th’ hated polis, 
undheér th’ di-rection iv me good frind an’ fellow-journal- 
ist Loot Franswoo Coppere an’ th’ ar-rmy, f’r whose 
honor ivry Fr-rinchman ‘ll lay down his life, th’ siege 
will now begin. We will not,” he says, ‘* lave this house 
till we have driven ivry cur-rsed Cosmypollitan or Jew,” 
he says, ‘‘ fr’'m this noble land iv th’ br-rave an’ home iv 
th’ flea,” he says. ‘* Veev Fr-rance,” he says. ‘‘ Veev 
Jools Guerin,” he says. ‘‘Corspuez Rothscheeld,” he 
says. .‘‘ It’s ye’er move, Loot,” he says to th’ polisman. 

‘*T defer to th’ ar-rmy, whose honor is beyond re- 
proach,” says th’ polisman, ‘‘or reco’nition,” he says. 
**Veev l’ar-rmy,” he says. 

‘Thank ye,” says Gin’ral Bellow, salutin’. ‘‘I will do 
me jooty. Man can do no more,” he says. ‘‘ Jools,” he 
says, ‘‘surrinder,” he says. ‘‘ Ye cannot longer hol’ out,” 
he says. ‘ Ye have provisions on’y f'r eight years.” 

‘*We will remain till th’ last wan iv us perishes iv in- 
digestion,” says Jools. 

“Thin I must take sthrong measures,” says the Gin’ral. 
‘*At a given signal we will storm th’ house, bate down 
th’ dures, smash in th’ roofs, cut off th’ gas, poison th’ 
wather-supply, back up th’ sewer, break th’ windys, an’ 
r-raise th’ rint.” 

‘Do ye’er worst,” says Jools, proudly. 

**Thin,” says th’ gin’ral, imprissively, “if these mea- 
sures do not suffice, 1 will suspind th’ deliv’ry iv th’ 
mails,” he says. 

** Miscreant!” cried Jools, tur-rnin’ white. ‘‘ An’ this is 
called a merciful gover’miut,” he says. ‘* Mong doo!” he 
says, ‘‘ what cr-rimes will not Fr-rinchmen commit again’ 
Fr-rinchmen?” he says. ‘‘ But,” he says, ‘* ye little know 
us if ye think we can be quelled be vi'lence,” he says. ‘1 
have a last card,” he says. ‘I refuse to give th’ signal,” 
he says. ; 

‘** Thin,” says th’ gin’ral, tur-rnin’ away with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ we must adopt.other measures.” 

** Very well,” says Jools; ‘* but mark wan thing—that if 
ye attempt to make me ridiculous, ye shall suffer.” 

‘“‘T assure ye, Mong Editor,” says th’ gin’ral, earnestly, 
*‘that th’ gover’mint will not make ye anny more ridicu 
lous than it makes itsilf,” says he. 

‘* Me honor is satisfied,” says Jools. ‘‘ Do ye’er worst,” 
he says. 

At eight o’clock th’ minister iv war arrived an’ took 
command. He ordhered up twinty rig’mints iv cav'lry, 
tin batthries iv artill’ry, an’ two divisions iv fut-sojers. 
It was his intintion to sind th’ cav’lry in over th’ roofs 
while th’ ar-amy carried th’ front stoop, protected by fire 
fr’m th’ heavy artill’ry, while th’ Fr-rinch navy shelled 
th’ back dure. But this was seen to be impossible, be 

suse the man that owned th’ wine-shop next dure he 
said ’twud dhrive away custom. All th’ sthreets-f’r miles 
ar-round was blockaded without effect. Th’ fire depart- 
ment was called to put Jools out, but wather niver touched 
him. Th’ sewer gang wint down an’ blocked th’ dhrains, 
an’ Jools soon had inspiration f’r a year’s writin’. At 
last accounts th’ garrison was still holdin’ out bravely 
again’ « witherin’ fire iv canned food, lobsters, omelets, 
an’ hams. A brave gossoon in th’ sivinth artill’ry did 
partic’larly effective wurruk, hur-rlin’ a plate iv scram 
bled eggs accrost th’ sthreet without spillin’ a dhrop, an’ is 
now thrainin’ a pie like mother used to make on th’ first 
windy iv th’ sicond flure. It is reported that th’ minister 
iv war at four o'clock to-morrow mornin’ will dhrop a 
bundle iv copies iv Jools’ paper through th’ chimbley. 
Whin he opens th’ window a pome be Paul Deroulede 
ll be r-read to him. ‘This is again’ th’ articles iv war, but 
the case is desp'rate. 

But I was thinkin’, Hinnissy, as I walked down th’ Roo 
Chabrool, how I'd like to see a Chicago polisman come 
sthrollin’ along with his hat on th’ back iv his head. 1! 
don’t love Chicago polismen. They seem to think ivry 
man’s head ’s as hard as their own. But I’d give forty 
three francs, or eight dollars an’ sixty cints iv our money, 
if th’ Fr-rinch gover’mint ’d sind f’r Jawnny Shea au’ ask 
him to put down this here riv’lution. h’ nex’ day 
they’d move th’ office iv th’ Anti-Seemite Society to th’ 
Morgue. 





F. P. DUNNE. 
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* OLUMBIA,” fleet and happily named cham- 
pion of the New World, this week will meet 
Shamrock, challenger from the Old World, in 
a contest for the America’s Cup, which forty- 
eight years ago, over a course around the Isle 
of Wight, the ** Yankees” won from all Eng 
land, and have since successfully defended against all 
comers. 

The series begins on the 3d, and, with a day interven- 
ing between heats, ends when either yacht has won three 
races. 

Apparently Sir Thomas Lipton and William Fife, owner 
and designer respectively, have much confidence in the 
challenger’s ability to win the cup. Certainly Shamrock 
has not been sailed during her practice work on this side 
of the Atlantic as if the need was felt for vigorous tuning. 
She has been handled more like a yacht of whose racing 
potentialities no question existed. 

No doubt Sir Thomas knows the speed of his boat, and 
has been satistied with sail-stretching trials—for that really 
just about expresses the character of her trial sailing in 
American waters; no doubt also, Fife knows the structural 
peculiarities of his creation, and seeks no unusual tests 
before the great event. 


‘* OHAMROCK” is a very fast boat—all her sailing has 

proved it; she is also, so it is affirmed on good au- 
thority, the least strongly put together 90-footer that has 
crossed the Atlantic. But that will not handicap her 
chances in the races off Scotland Light this weck. She 
is notably fast in running and in reaching, and thorough- 
ly formidable to windward; and she is not at her very 
best in the lightest of breezes. 

Columbia has been prepared for her races very differ- 
ently from Shamrock ; she and her crew have undergone 
long and severe training, Too much work could not be 
given them, and the defender will cross the line as fit as 
skill and money and hard, persistent work can make her. 

How fit Columbia is, few besides those intimately asso- 
ciated with her have more than a vague intimation, and 
the yachting public is ignorant of the speed of which she 
is capable. I believe she will prove a revelation to those 
who see her this week. She has not yet disclosed her true 
form—no more has Shamrock, for that matter. 

All sportsmen hope the challenger will win at least one 
race; but if she does, she must travel at a gait no yacht 
has yet shown. 


VER courses sometimes known, more often hypothet- 

ical, Shamrock has been timed by means of ** patent 
logs,” by comparison with the often uncertain pace of 
following tugs, and by guess—and the times announced 
have given the challenger rare speed. Last week, on one 
straight reach of fifteen miles, she is said to have sailed 
at the rate of thirteen and one-eighth knots. That is 
handsome sailing ; we hope the suggested pace will prove 
to be more than mere report. 

Columbia in the same week sailed from New London to 
City Island, eighty-four nautical miles, in six and one- 
quarter hours, which is an average of thirteen and one- 
quarter knots to the hour. In stretches, as the wind fa- 
vored, she sped along at fourteen knots! 

At all events,we shall have a race, and the nearer the 
wind keeps to an average strengti: of about twelve knots, 
the closer the contest will be. Below that strength of 
wind Columbia's superiority will be emphasized by every 
diminishing knot. Above fourteen knots, or in any wind 
approaching « blow, she will hold her canvas longer than 
Shamrock 

It is to be hoped there will be no accidents; and though 
I have deep-seated confidence in Columbia's greater speed, 
in all-round weather, for three races out of five—may the 
better boat win! 


HILADELPHIA cricket, which stands for the very 
best of American cricket, will be put to severe test 
during the course of the next ten days, in opposing not 
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only the strongest team of English amateurs that has 
visited us, but one which is fairly representative of the 
strength of the Gentlemen of England. Indeed, it is 
highly probable that the eleven Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji 
has brought over could beat any other amateur eleven in 
England, as those familiar with the great names of Eng- 
lish Cricket may judge by the following array of talent. 

K. 8S. Ranjitsiniji and George Brann, Sussex; A. Mac- 
Laren, Lancashire; C. L. Townsend, Gloucestershire; G. 
L. Jessop, Cambridge University and Gloucestershire; A. 
E. Stoddart, Middlesex ; B. J. T. Bosanquet, Middlesex 
and Oxford University; 8. M. J. Woods, Somersetshire; 
C. I. Robson, Hampshire; A. Priestley, Marylebone C. C. ; 
J. Robertson, Cambridge University; C. Llewellyn, South 
Africa. 

This season’s averages of some of these suggest what 
muy be expected in the way of batting. Townsend has 
an average of 54.46 for 34 innings, highest score, 224, not 
out. Woods, 42.67 for 27 innings; highest score, 126. Jes- 
sop, 34.38 for 18 innings; highest score, 126. Brann, 32.2 
for 40 innings; highest score, 157. MacLaren, 36.17 for 
17 innings; highest score, 126. 

Woods was here with Lord Hawke's team, Jessop came 
with Mitchell's Oxford and Cambridge eleven, and Bosan- 





PRINCE RANJITSINITJLI. 
Head of the English Cricket Eleven. 


quet came over last year with Warner's team—and, by-the- 
way, made a record of 51 wickets for 7.31, and a batting 
average of 25.40 for 10 innings. 

In bowling, Townsend this season 
wickets for 26.20; Wood, 21 for 35.76. 

The strength of the team lies in its adaptability. In 
bowling on a hard wicket they have Jessop, Woods, and 
Bosanquet, while on a sticky wicket Llewellyn and 
Townsend would make it interesting for any team. Thus 
with their batting they could get comparatively as many 
runs on a bad wicket as on a good one. 


RANSITSINETE is of course the star of this team, as 
he would be of any team in the world. It is as difti- 
cult to classify ‘* Ranji” (as he is called on the other side, 
and as we must also call him to save ty pe) with the present 
generation of cricketers as Vardon in golf, or as was the 
case with Alfred Lyttleton in tennis. The question will 
always be a mooted one as to who was the greater bat, W, 
G. Grace or this adopted son of an Indian Raja—a native 
potentate corresponding to a State Governor. 

‘** Ranji” was born at Sarodar, province of Kathia- 

yard, in 1872; was educated at Rajkumar College, Raj 
Kote, India, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
made his first appearance for Sussex, the county of his 
adoption, in 1895, and led the Sussex averages that same 
year. In 1896 he scored 2780 runs, beating by 41 runs 
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W. G. Grace’s highest average, which had stood fora 
quarter of a century. This season he has made the un 
paralleled record of 3036 runs, which is practically 65 
runs in each of 55 innings. 
OST distinguishing feature of ‘‘ Ranji’s” cricket is the 
ease With which he gets his runs, Not that ‘on the 
sticky wicket he can get more runs than W. G. Grace on 
Shrewsbury or F. 8. Jackson, but when he gets them he 
makes the bowling scem so simple. And on a fast, dan 
gerous wicket he revels in fast bowling. Let the bowling 
get up ever so high—with a flick of bis wrist away govs 
the ball to the leg boundary. His batting is the perfec- 
tion of timing, and it is as accurate on the leg side as on 
the off. . 

What “W.G.” accomplished with his weight and 
strength ‘‘ Ranji” does with his timing, the use of the 
wrist on the right ball and at the right time 

Again, his accurate placing makes the eleven men in 
the field seem like six fielding to another batsman. If he 
should come off with a large score, his batting will be a 
revelation to American cricketers 

Another of the great batsmen of the world with the visit- 
ing team is Archie MacLaren, the Lancashire captain, and 
the ‘‘skipper ” of the All England Eleven this year. From 
the day that he madea century for Lancashire against Sus 
sex in his first county match, when only sixteen years old, 
he has been recognized as the finest exponent of back play 
in the world. The good-length ball that the .ordinary 
batsman is content to stop, MacLaren can get past mid off 
or mid on for four, and with such ease you hardly realize 
what has happened till the ball is under the ropes. 

He is famous also for his cutting; but I fancy he will 
find this stroke more difficult on our fiery wickets than 
on the English ones. 


JWNSEND, of Gloucestershire, the English critic 
would unhesitatingly pick as the next best bat on the 
team, and good enough to play for England, as he did this 
year, because of his batting alone. He is a slow scorer, 
as a rule, with the typical left-handed stroke in front of 
cover-point and another one back of point. A fine slow 
bowler also—almost the best in England in 1894 and 1895. 
Very slow, high in tue air, and breaking both ways, he 
needs a fast, crumbly wicket for his most effective work. 
Like many other bowlers, his bowling has gone off as 
his batting came on; but give him a wicket to his liking, 
and he will be the most dangerous bowler on his side to 
tle home team. 

If by any chance these first three should fail to come 
off, there are a fine lot of batsmen left in Stoddart, Jessop, 
Brann, and Woods, all of whom have played. at different 
times for England. 

Four years ago Stoddart was bracketed with Grace and 
Shrewsbury as the greatest of English batsmen, and it is 
only his ill health that has compelled his retirement from 
first-class cricket. Ability to get runs on a bad wicket or 
when they were sorely needed was always the most dis 
tinguishing feature of his batting. A brilliant fielder, es- 
pecially in the out-field, and a slow bowler of more than 
ordinary ability. 


SHOULD. by any chance, a rot set in, beware of Jessop 
and Woods, the former the fastest scorer the world 
has ever seef, and the latter always at his best in a pinch. 
Jessop’s strokes are suid generis and essentially unortho 
dox, and, curiously enough, he can score faster off fast 
bowling than off slow. ‘There is no use placing the field 
for him in ‘any particular way, as be never secms to hit 
the same ball twice in the same way. 

Against Yorkshire, in 1897, he went in twelve minutes 
before lunch, and at luncheon had 32. He got 67 more 
in half an hour after luncheon. He is a fine fielder any- 
where, and an untiring, fast bowler. 

Brann is just the man to stop a rot. Once the fastest 
scorer in England, now one of the slowest, and the hero 
of many a long partnership with ** Ranji” for Sussex 

Of the other members of the team, Robson is the veteran 
Hampshire wicket-keep, and a good one still; Boxsanquet 
is Oxford’s fast bowler, while Priestley and Roberison are 
unknown in first-class cricket. 

Llewellyn, the South African, is qualifying for Hamp- 
shire. A slow left-hand bowler and a bard hit ing bat, 
he made a brilliant début for Hampshire with eight 
wickets for 120 runs, and a score of 71 ayainst the 
Australians. 
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_As a whole, the team is wonderfully strong in bat- 
ting and fielding, and a useful bowling side on a bad 
wicket; and if the wickets should be fast and true in 
Philudelphia, 1 look for the-home team to get a lot of 
runs; but should it win one of the matches from this 
powerful combination, it will be a wonderfully creditable 
performance ‘ 

The schedule of matches arranged for the visiting 
eleven began last week with three days’ play against 
twenty-two ‘‘colts” on the Belmont Club grounds at 

Philadelphia, followed on the Merion grounds by a three 
days’ struggle against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia. 
This week “ Ranji’s” team will meet All New York on the 
Staten Island Cricket Club grounds, and on the 6th, 7th, 
and 9th will play its final and most important match, with 
the Gentlemen of Philadelphia on the Germantown Club 
grounds. 


UTUMN golfing is developing the younger element at 

such a pace, one is prepared for upsets in almost any 
tournament. Three times there came very near being 
one at Westbrook, when the ‘amateur champion, H. M. 
Harriman, won the club cup by only 1 up from Louis 
Livingston, Jr., after having successively defeated G. G. 
Hubbard and C. Hitchcock, Jr., in earlier rounds by the 
same niargin. And the closeness of the score was not en- 
tirely due to the periods of careless work to which Harri- 
man secms addicted when fortune is smiling upon bim— 
but to the excellent play of his opponents. 

The tournament furnished additional evidence of the 
great’ improvement making in our average form. Last 
year, in this same event. H. B. Hollins, Jr., won the gold 
medal in the qualifying round with 185. ‘This year R. 
C. Watson, Jr., won the medal with a score of 171, and 
seven others beat the winning figures of 1898—viz., H. 
B. Hollins, Jr., 176; 1H. M Harriman, 178; J. F. Curtis, 
179; G. C. Clark, Jr., 181; Charles Hitchcock, Jr., 183, 
C. T. Richardson, 183; and W. L. Gunther, 184. 

The tournament also emphasized the importance to win- 
ning golf of the short game, for with scarcely an exception 
the particularly good scores were due to bold, accurate 
work on the putting-greens rather than to exceptional 
strength in the long game. Indeed, there was a surpris- 
ing amount of mediocre work in the long game of sever- 
al of the leaders. This was especially true of Hitchcock 
and Hollins, the latter probably owing his defeat because 
of this, for him, somewhat unusual display. 


H ARRIMAN showed he had not been using his driver 
very much lately, for he was too inaccurate, on oc- 
casion, off the tee, and with bis brassey, for one capable 
of so dependably good work in this department. But he 
was in form with his irons, and, in fact, owed his success- 
ful progress tirough the tournament to his masterful ap- 
proach shois, seconded by high-class putting. It is in this 
direction—in truth the most important in the game—that 
Harriman reveals a natural strength which places him, in 
my judgment, at the very top of American amateurs. 
He may be caught off his game and defeated now and 
again, but when really in form there is none in this 
country outside of the professional ranks who can beat 
him out in eighteen or more holes. 

Among the younger players who have been more or 
less prominent this season there seems little choice in 
match play among Livingston, Hitchcock junior, Hollins 
junior, and Hubbard; but that little appears to favor 
Livingston because of his consistently good play. From 
the first to the last of the Westbrook tournament he 
showed the most even form, and, in fact, against Harri- 
man, almost invariably sent a longer ball from the tee. 

Hlis mateh with J. P. Knapp did not put him to his 
utmost endeavors, but certainly it was Livingston’s steadi- 
ness which beat Hollins junior, even in driviog, which is 
usually the strong feature of the latter’s game. 

Hitcheoek junior is a very promising young player; in 
some respects he gives evidence of eventually attaining to 
greater skill than Livingston—already he is more brilliant, 
but lacks that consistency of performance which makes 
Livingston’s play so formidable. Not that Hitchcock 
is unsteady, as his work throughout the week proved; but 
his play has not yet disclosed that indifference to sur- 
roundings, and that ability to bring off one’s very best 
strokes at all times, which was something of a feature in 
Livingston’s work, and is the unbeatable feature of Har- 
riman’s strength when he is in his real form. 


W ATSON (R. C., Jr.), Clark junior, and Curtis are an- 
other group among the younger players, following 
closely: upon the tournament heels of the other just dis- 
cussed. Curtis seems not to have made, since graduation, 
the advance his college-day play suggested. And that is 
quite natural too—for one never again. approaches one’s 
sport with the single-mindedness and the enthusiasm of un- 
dergraduate days. Still, Curtis has improved and must 
be classed among the leading half-dozen of our strongest 
younger players. 

Clark is still in that heyday of sport, the undergradu- 
ate period, and is certain to materially extend his present 
tournament limit. Already he is one of the longest driv- 
ers seen this season, but his short game requires consider- 
able steadying. This is especially truth in half-iron ap- 
proach shots, where accuracy counts for so much. 

Watson, after winning the gold medal for the lowest 
score in the qualifying round, appeared to lose his eye, 
and Curtis had him at his mercy at all times during their 
match. Both Hollins and Watson appear to be at their 
best in medal play. 

Thus far no tournament has been given this autumn in 
which the match play averaged so close and so thorough- 
ly good as at Westbrook, and with R. C. Watson beaten 
by Curtis, and Clark junior and Hubbard by Harriman, 
and Curtis by Hitcheock junior, the semi-finals found 

larriman, Livingston, Hollins junior, and Hitchcock 
junior surviving. 


LJOLLINS junior is always a formidable opponent, but 
at. Westbrook, his home links, he has been regarded as 
invincible to any of hisown class, For_tlgee years—'96, 
‘7, and ‘98——he had won the gold medal for lowest quali- 
fying score in-the annual tournament, besides holding the 
course record of 172, until R. C. Watson lowered it last 
week by one stroke. 


“THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET.”—By 
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Thus the chances in his match with Livingston were 
regurded by his friends, and, with less confidence per- 
haps, by many others, as very largely in his favor. But 
Livingston proved a surprise, developing greater strength 
than he had previously shown in public, and playing some 
of his approach shots with a neatness and steadiness by 
no means common to average tournament pay. 

Hollins was not quite so strong as usual from the tee, 
but otherwise his game equalled its customary force. 
Both did some weak putting once or twice, but the aver- 
age of their short game was commendably good; and 
Livingston won by 2 up and 1 to play because of con- 
sistently good play, especially in the short game. 

Meantime Hitchcock had been making a desperate re- 
sistance against Harriman, and butefor the hard luck of a 
bit of turf behind the ball interfering with his stroke on 
an eighteen-inch putt at the last hole, and therefore re- 
sponsible for a miss, would have necessitated at least one 
extra hole to decide the match. As it was, it proved one 
of the best matches of the weck, and demanded better 
golf than the champion found it necessary to exhibit at 
any other time during the tournament. ‘ 

He made the first nine holes in 41, and Hitchcock junior 
kept close behind with 44. Harriman was 4 up at the 
eleventh hole, but the younger player, from there on, 
showed the better game, and but for the unhappy mis- 
fortune on the home green would have halved the match 
at the eighteenth hole. 


NOTHER narrow victory awaited Harriman in his 
match with Livingston, though the actual play did 
not show so many brilliant strokes as the one of the pre- 
ceding day. Livingston won the first hole, and at the 
fifth the two were even. A pulled drive by Livingston 
and un approach in the sand-pit by Harriman, added to 
halved holes, made them even again at the end of the first 
nine holes. The second nine holes showed some of the 
poorest play of the day by both, and Harriman ended 8 up. 
Both improved on the third nine, Livingston especially, 
the round ending 2 up in Harriman’s favor. In the last 
round, Livingston showed the strength and steadiness 
which made his work so surprising and so notable in as 
young a player. At the third hole in this final round he 
succeeded in .making the score even all; at the sixth hole 
he was 2 up, and it looked as though he were about to de- 
feat the national champion. But Harriman at this criti- 
cal moment made one of his‘characteristic spurts, and 
with a 4, 3 (a stroke below par), and 5 took the remaining 
three holes—and the match by 1 up. Sometimes Harri- 
man warms to his work too late; Newport afforded one 
of those occasions, and Shaw beat him. From the point 
of view of developing one’s game, it is a decided mistake, 
in my judgment, to loaf through an easy match. It is 
certain to eventually prove a deterring factor in one’s 
golfing progress. 

One of the most entertaining matches of the week was 
that in which Hollins junior met and defeated J. A. Tyng; 
the latter had been the victor at their last meeting, but 
the younger player amply vindicated himself at West- 
brook. It looks as though Mr. Tyng's generation and 
character of pleyer had been passed by the college boys. 

This is not that Mr. Tyng and his type have lost their 
golfing eye, or that their strokes are not just as effective 
as formerly—but the effort they must apply, owing to 
their imperfect style, entails such expenditure of nervous 
and muscular energy that they must necessarily be passed 
in the long race by those playing in good form, and con- 
sequently well within themselves. 


PROPOS of athletic reform, there comes to me by 1 
recent mail a letter so relevant to the great question 
of mens sana in corpore sano it seems fitting it should be 
given publicity in these columns. 
The letter will be read with increased interest when I 
add that no other man on the Pacific coast has labored so 
zealously for wholesome amateur sport as its writer: 


San Franoisoo, September 12, 1899. 

In an issue of the Weexiy during the latter part of the year 1897, 
in commenting on the then condition of the Olympic Club, you wrote: 
“Tf the Olympic Club will elect to ite directory men whose doctrines 
of amateur sport are sound and wholesome, perhaps it may pass the 
present crisis in safety. There are three men in San Francisco whom 
the Olympic A. C. needs as its president, vice-president, and secretary— 
William Greer Harrison, William F. Humphrey, and John Elliott.” I 
have never until the present month (September) been a member of 
that club, but when Mr. Harrison was nominated for president, and 
Mr. Elliott a member of the Board of Directors, I applied for member- 
ship, and am proud to say I am now an “Olympian.” The election of 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Elliott was followed by the results you proph- 
esied over two years ago. The enclosed clippings from the Ezam- 
iner and Chronicle show that the bonded indebted will be de- 
creased about $100,000 by reason of prominent citizens Hing bonds 
as an appreciation of the act ons of the members in electing Harrison 
and Elliott, who are determined to improve the athletic and financial 
standing of the club. Elliott, in speaking with me, assured me that he 
and Mr. Harrison are determined to keep the club and its members 
within the spirit and the letter of amateur Jaw—in fact, they intend to 
have it the first amateur athletic club in America. I not only expect 
to see the debt liquidated, but a resuscitation of amateur sport. It 
seems the day of clean athletics in California has dawned. 

The rowing-clabs of this coast have formed an independent rowing 
organization as a step toward severing their relationship with the 
A.A.U. This is really a goud move for both tne A.A.U, and the row- 
ing-clubs, but especially for the former, as the rowing-clabs have too 
great a voice in the management, and rowing is encouraged at the 
expense of general athletics. 

Tt seems as if California is still alive. 

With my best wishes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
Wititam F. Hompnery. 








OTHING could more strongly illustrate the athletic 

truism—that permanent athletic prosperity may only 

be attained by healthful methods than the history of the 
Olympic Club of San Francisco. 

It is the oldest athletic club in the United States, and 
for many years was one of the most prosperous and sport- 
giving. There came a time, however, when the governors 
grew careless of the character of membership, and the 
club’s offices were given to men not at all in sympathy 
with wholesome, clean athletics. 
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Discord among members, dishonesty in athletics, and 
overwhelming indebtedness followed rapidly, and it came 
to pass a couple of years ago that there was no health in 
the club, and no confidence in its stability or future. 

Election of William Greer Harrison to the presidency 
comes now as a buoy thrown to a man who is sinking for 
the third time. If there is any one who can pull the Olym- 
pic Club out of the mire and hold it true on a straight for- 
ward course, Mr. Harrison is that man; and Johu Elliott 
and William Humphrey are the men to help him do it. 

Already arrangements are making to clear off a consid- 
erable amount of the club’s indebtedness; the absurdly 
low dues are to be raised, much refitting and refurnish- 
ing done, and there is life again for the old club. 

The handful of patriots that clung bopefuliy to the club 
and finally succeeded in securing the election of suitable 
directors must now view this new lease of life with infi- 
nite satisfaction. 

They are deserving of the thanks of all California 
sportsmen. 


[etre untiring efforts, however, on the part of de- 
voted advocates of wholesome amateur sport, Califor- 
nia seems still to house more sporting bandits than per- 
haps any other State in the Union. One direction in 
which harmful practice appears to have held, even against 
the most determined attack, is Sunduy games and boat- 
racing. Therefore it is gratifying to note the vigorous, 
unequivocal action of the University of California facul- 
ty, which recently forbade Sunday boat-racing to their 
students. 

I also note and unhesitatingly commend University of 
Minnesota’s discipline of her baseball nine for playing a 
Sunday match with a Dubuque team. 


|X the face of open indifference this season by several 
college athletes to the athletic rules of their respective 
colleges, it seems filting to raise the query whether uni- 
versily athletic committees are insincere in their official 
expressions of concern for athletic health, or whether they 
lack the power to compel respect for their rulings. 

By way of illustration, and because it is the latest of- 
fence, I submit the following: 


Extract from the Regulations of; Extract from a report of the 
the Faculty Committee on Ont- | open games of the New York Ath- 
door Sports at Princeton. | letic Club, held at Travers Island, 

September 23, 1899. 

17. A student shall forfeit his | oe 
right to represent Princeton in| 8980-Yard Run, Handicap—Won 
athletic contests : | by G. C. Wood, New York A. C., 

1. Who engages in contests asa 25 yards; George P. Arnold, New 
representative of any athletic or- | West Side A. C., 82 yards, second; 
ganization not connected with John F. Cregan, Princeton and 
Princeton University—whether in | N. Y. A. C., scratch, third. Time, 
term-time or vacation—except by | 1 min. 57 2-5 sec. 
special written permission of the | 

ommittee. 

2. Who takes part, except as a 
member of a neeton team, in 
any gume at which an admission 
fee is charged. i 





It hardly seems likely Cregan would so flagrantly dis- 
regard the printed rules of his university without per- 
mission; if he has, he should be made an example of. The 
more prominent the athlete the more far-reaching the 
example. 

If he had ‘‘ special written permission,” college sports- 
men will be interested in learning to what games this 
particular ruling should apply, if not to such as these. 

We remember on another occasion, since this rule went 
into effect, the New York Athletic Club secured ‘* special 
written permission” to attach Cregun to its team and 
take him out West to win points for the club. 

Is it for this purpose the ** special written permission ” 
clause is added to Princeton’s otherwise excellent rule? 


te the Missouri Valley section of the Middle West a new 
sectional lawn-tennis champion has just appeared in 
Frank L. Eberhardt, the younger of the Salina (Kansas) 
family of athletes, who defeated the former holder, Dr. 
Frank E. Shelden, in straight sets. 

This is not reeorded so much to hail a new champion 
as to note the steady progress in lawn-tennis form that is 
making throughout this great Western section. And as 
the form improves, the interest in the game grows. 
There were twenty-seven entries in the Kansas State 
tournament; the same number contested for the Missouri 
Valley championship, and Sidney W. Griggs and E. F. 
Carroll, of Lawrence (Kansas), won the double houors 
among fourteen competing teams. 

It will be an encouraging condition in lawn-tennis, 
and productive of greatly increased intcrest, when the 
day arrives that finds all winners of State or sectional 
championships at Newport playing for the National cham- 
pionship. 


play for the Hazard junior polo cups at Cedarhurst 
developed some surprisingly good work by the four 
teams of threes entered, and were won eventually by team 
No. 1 of the Rockaway Club, composed of Masters Rene 
La Montagne, Jr., Louis Neilson, and Halstead Vander- 
pool ; team No. 4 of the same club attaining to second 
honors. 

All told, there were four teams entered from the Rock- 
away Club, which was the only one to respond to the in- 
vitation for junior representation. 

Probably another year will see more general recognition 
of this feature among fhe clubs hereabouts supporting 
the game. Certainly nothing has transpired in polo with- 
= recent years of more value in developing an even class 

orm, 

There is no reason why a junior tournament should not 
be one of the regular fixtures of the season at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York, at which all the clubs in 
those sections be represented. 

Juvenile polo, by-the-way, was really inaugurated this 
season by George Gould, who, in July, offered cups to be 
played for by teams without handicap. 

_It would seem desirable for the Association to take ofti- 
cial’ recognition of this juvenile play. The game needs 
all the encouragement that can be given it. 


This Department closed September 27. 


Caspar WHITNEY. 


Frost.—4To, $1 50.—Harper & BRoTHERS 
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A Model Arch- 


tectural Competition 


HERE has never been anything | 


before, in the history of education 

or of architecture, quite like the 

competition which the University 

of California owes to the munifi- 

cence of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 
The University of California, at Berkeley, 
opposite the Golden Gate, a town named 
after the prophetic bishop, is not, it may be 
necessary to explain, at all to be confounded 
with the Leland Stanford, Jr., University at 
Palo Alto—an institution which owes its en- 
tire endowment and existence to the family 
whose name it bears. The multimillionaires 
of California have attested their interest in 
education on a scale which has excited the 
wonder of mankind, and has induced one of 
their own number to express in public 
doubts whether the endowment of schools 
and colleges was not in danger of being 
overdone. However that may be, the uni- 
versity, started in 1858 as a Congregational 
school and soon xubandoned, was revived 
under an act of Congress in 1862, and in 
1868 was chartered and received an endow- 
ment from the State as an unsectarian insti- 
tution. It began building, as most Amer- 
ican colleges have begun and nearly all 
have continued, without device or know- 
ledge or wisdom. That is to say, every 
architect employed has built what seemed to 
him good, without reference to the works of 
his predecessors or his contemporaries or 
his successors. The result, in the case of 
colleges long established and prosperous, 
has mostly been what the poet calls 


A mighty maze, and all without a plan. 


The ugly and absurd results of this way of 
working have long been evident to the judi- 


cious, and in the more recent foundations | 
pains have been taken to avoid them. | 


Columbia, both the ‘‘old” Madison 
Avenue and 
Heights, had and has a plan. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has a plan, and indeed 
all the execution of it thus far has been in- 
trusted to its author. The same is the case 
with the Stanford University. It was a 
young architect and teacher of architectural 
drawing in the University of California who 
conceived the notion of a homogeneous 
academic city on the heights of Berkeley. 
And ver 


on 


a memorial to her husband, the late Senator 
Hearst. When the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory or homogeneous result by 
the usual process was made plain, she offer- 


ed to bear the expense of a competition of | 


which there should be good hope that it 
would elicit the very best solution of the 
problem that the architectural skill not onl 

of the United States, but of the whole world, 
could furnish. She proceeded to take and 
act upon professional counsel how this was 
to be brought about. The result was the 
dissemination throughout the offices of the 


architects not only of Europe and of North | 


and South America, but even of Japan, of a 
very attractive scheme of competition, com- 
prising a first and open competition in 
which it was promised that an expert inter- 
national jury of the highest class should 
judge, and that not less than $15,000 should 
be distributed in prizes; that at least ten 
plans should be retained, and their authors 
invited to enter a second competition, in 
which at least $20,000 should be distributed 
in premiums to not fewer than five planus, 
and not less than $8000 to the plan placed 
first. 

This was a scheme of almost unprecedent- 
ed attractiveness. The judges named were 
Mr. Norman Shaw, of England, for whom 
Mr. Belcher was afterwards substituted; M. 
Jean Louis Pascal, of France, member of 
the Upper Council of the School of Fine 
Arts; Herr Wallot, of Germany, the archi- 
tect of the new legislative palace at Berlin; 
Mr. Walter Cook, of New York, of the firm 


of Babb, Cook, & Willard; and Mr. J. B. | 


Reinstein, of San Francisco, a graduute of 
the university and member of its board of 
regents. A peculiarity of the scheme was 
the provision that although every competi- 


tor was fully informed, by maps, surveys, 4 
photographs, and models, of ** the lay of the | 


land” upon which his buildings were to be 
placed, yet a free passage from his residence 
to Berkeley and back was offered to every 
architect whose work should be premiated 
in the first competition, and who should thus 
be entitled to enter the second. 

The first or open competition was decided 
at Antwerp in July, 1898, and attracted nine- 
ty-eight competitors. By successive winnow- 
ings the number was reduced to eleven prize- 
winners — six Americans, three Freunch- 


men, one Dutchman, and one Swiss. These 
competitors had six months in which | 
to prepare their designs for the second | 


competition. This was decided~ at San 
Francisco, and the design of M. Benard 
was unanimously chosen as the best. . The 
author received a prize of $10,000. The 
other four prize-winners, in their order, are— 
Howells, Stokes, & Hornbostle, of New York, 
$4000; Despradelles & Codman, of Boston, 
$3000; Howard & Cauldwell, of New York, 
$2000; Lord, Hewlett, & Hull, of New York, 
$1000. So that our national self-love, though 
it may be wounded by the fact that a foreign- 


iT 


fortunately Mr. Maybeck’s idea | 
coincided in point of time with Mrs. Hearst’s | 
determination to erect a college building as | 
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| er won the first prize, should be completely 
healed by the showing that the other four 
were tuken by American architects, and this 
by the verdict of a jury of which the im- 
partiality is no more to be impugned than 
the competency, 

| It is rather curious that although M. Be- 
nard was one of the few survivors of the first 
competition who did not take advantage of 
the invitation to visit the Golden Gate to see 
where his buildings were to stand, they were 
esteemed to be as superior to their competi- 
tors in the respect of adaptation to the ter- 
rain as in any other. Such buildings as he 
may be chosen to execute in pursuance of 
his general scheme will not be the first 
specimens of his work to be seen on this 
side of the ocean. For it was M. Benard, 
in his capacity of winner of the Prix de 
Rome of 1887, who produced the projet 
which was executed at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, in 1898, for the Art Building, and 
was the most admired of the many buildings 
on the grounds. 

How rapidly this great scheme is to be 
realized does not yet fully appear. Mrs. 
Hearst has announced her intention to con- 
tribute at least two of the buildings, and in 
| San Francisco it is said that there are seven 

millions ‘in sight” available for the archi- 
tectural pur of the university. The 
cost to the benefactress of obtaining the 
general plan upon which the building of the 
university is to go on is estimated at $100,- 
000, and no competent judge is likely to dis- 
pite that the result is worth all it has cost. 


When Chestnuts Fall 


HE squirrel now, half-ambushed, sees 
His longed-for largess in the trees; 
A keen frost chills each breeze that 

blows, — 

| Dead are the petals of the rose; 

Stray leaves in windrowed heaps are spread, 

The forests stand ungarlanded; 

While floating through the blue - pathed 

skies, 

Sail fleets of white-winged argosies. 


the newer on Morningside | 


The pallet on the mountain’s side, 
Whose rainbows make October's pride, 
Fades with still feebler tints each day— 
Too gorgeous on this earth to stay— 
Till sereness spreads its solemn pall 
When, on crisp morns, the chestnuts fall. 


The squirrel starts, alert with joy; 

An allied frenzy stirs the boy; 

Marauders born, they both agree 

To burglarize each bounteous tree; 

And to their separate comrades call, 

When, urged by frost, the chestnuts fall. 
JOEL BENTON. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bar Ph colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. . 





MOTHER’S MILK 


of its successful use. Book, “ Ba 
| Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. 


Nothing like Abbott’s,the Nase 
to give healthful action to the blood. 
par j Ps Angostura. At your druggist’s or grocer’s. 
-- . 


Angostura Bitters, 





Ir your menu does not contain Coox’s ImpErt- 
AL EXTRA CHAMPAGNE, it is not complete. De- 
mand it.—{ Ad?.] 








SECURE a sound mind and sound digestion 


by usi 
Dr, SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA Brrrens—{Adv.f - 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





P ears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 


bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 


and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; 
all sorts of people use it. 





L tor Ataxia d 

at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro- 

fessors amazed at the return 

heaith of jents thought to be incurable, by 
os BLOO AN NERVE FOOD 


R. CHAS D v 00 ° 
rite me about ir case. ill Proof of cures 
Chase, 224 N. 10th St., Phila., Pe 





‘With advice free. Dr. 


Take onlyAbbott’s | 
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This 1s how he looked when he tried a substitute for 


This is his expression when he had again pro- 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him. 


cured the ** Old Reliable *’ Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


DON’T be persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are tha\syou’il gei one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 

It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 








Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. | Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cits, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 4o°cts. . Exquisite also 

for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mail if your dealer doés not supply you. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLastonsury, Conn. 


White Label 
Concentrated Soups 


% made in airy, cleanly kitchens from choicest products and richest stock. Sea- 
/ soned to suit soup lovers. Time saving—fire saving—palate pleasing soups. 

A ten-cent can makes six large plates full—ready in a moment with a little 
% boiling water. Tomato—Beef—Mock Turtle—Ox Tail—Consomme—Vegetable— 
/ Chicken—Chicken Gumbo-okra. 
Soup Booklet for a postal—tells all 


Made only by Armour Packing Co., Dept. H., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


























More delicious than 
home made—cost less 
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18 Uric Acid Cure 


absolutely cures and prevents a return 
of Gout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, and 


The 





Original 








< 


Sl n | | & pelling all poisonous matters caused %* 
er ep & by affection of the Uric Acid, and, un- 


like other so-called remedies,contains 


nothing injurious, and if the direc-} 
tions, which will be found with every 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. ‘ 


Price, $1.00 by Mail or of all Druggists. 
Prepared only by ; 
, 4 The Vaupel Samaritan Co.,46SheriffSt., % 
+ eaedheieieaneieieaiaiieaaainineaiainaaaaaiiag ‘, Cleveland, 0. 


HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $3 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
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Torturing Disfiguring 


Eczemas 

And every form of itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, pimply, and blotchy skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, with loss of hair, instantly re- 
lieved and speedily cured by warm baths with 
Curtcura Soap, gentle anointings with Cutt. 
on the —_ skin cure, and full doses of 

CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood purl 
fiers and bh \-or cures. 


SHORTHAND MACHINE. 


THE STENOGRAPH should be investigated by all 











persons inte: to study or teach shorthand. For 
ulars, 


The Stenograph Co., 32 Nassau St., New York. 
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THE CREW OF “SHAMROCK,” CHALLENGER FOR THE ‘* AMERICA’S” CUP. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF YACHT MEASUREMENT 


HAT a very large proportion of this community, 
other than those who are members of yacht 
clubs, regard a yacht as a thing of beauty, and 
take a keen interest in yacht-sailing and yacht- 
racing, is from time to time made abundantly 
evident by the eagerness with which newspa- 

per accounts, and indeed all literature, not too technical, 
relative to the subject of yachting, is read and discussed 
by all classes 

So much is this the case that it would seem to be appar- 
ent that not yachtsmen only, but many others, 
lave an interest in and a desire for some acquaint- 
ance with the present status of yachting rules 
as these affect the modelling and production of 
yachts —their classing together for racing—and 
which determine the amount of time to be allowed 
by one yacht to another in any race when their 
measurements are unequal. Recent action taken 
by the principal clubs has tended to eliminate al- 
lowxnce of time between boats sailing in the same 
class, other thaw to those launched before dates 
whicii have been specified, as the new boats are 
supposed to be built up to the upper limit of the 
class, and, in consequence, not entitled to allow- 
ance. But that any yacht comes within the limits 
of a class has to be determined by the summation 
of prescribed measurements; these, while the same 
for many of the principal clubs, are not alike in 
Of the larger clubs in this vicinity, the New 
York, the Seawanhaka, and the Larchmont have 
the same methods. The Atlantic and some others 
have this season adopted a rule which is, with a 
slight modification, the same as has for a few sea- 
sows past been in use in British waters. The le- 
gitimate function of a good rule is to secure be- 
tween competing yachts, as far as may be, an 
equality in the possession of those dimensions and 
features from which speed is derivable, to the ex- 
tent that these have become recognized and can be 
represented by factors in a rule, or to provide an 
equitable allowance for such differences as may 
exist 

Couseguently, with such purpose and effect, a 
good rule must not fail to take cognizance of 
such-dimensions and features in a yacht as have 
a recognized value for speed, but must otherwise 
leave to the owner and designer the largest possi- 
ble liberty in the adaptation of the design to indi- 
vidual preferment of form and feature. 

Unless the rules give fair opportunity to the 
owners to build vessels suitable to their conven- 
ience and ordinary requirements, and to race these 
with some success, and with reasonable continu- 
ance of that success, it is very clearly unlikely— 
it is foolish and absurd to expect—that many 
yachts of an expensive kind will be built to par- 
ticipate in racing; and it is no less clear that the 
number of yachts built of any kind wiil be smaller 
than it would be otherwise. This is the lesson 
of experience in the past, and it is the only reason- 
able prospect of the future. A yacht, as one of 
its definitions, may properly be called ‘‘a home 
afloat,” and unless a man can have such a vessel 
with moderate draught, roominess, moderate sail 
plan, sea-going and cruising fitness, etc., and race 
with her, the average yachtsman will not race, and 











BY JOHN HYSLOP 


many enthusiastic yaclitsmen will not build. Of the men 
who do build, those will be most numerous who content 
themselves with small and comparatively inexpensive 
boats, good for day sailing, and having little or no pre- 
tensions to cruising or to sea-going fitness. The liberty 
of design and of adaptation to requirements which has 
been referred to as an essential requisite of a good rule is 
not, unfortunately, a characteristic of present rules. 

On the contrary, the ‘‘ sailing-machine ” and the * freak ” 
are given advantage without stint or measure; and even 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 


Owner of the ‘‘ Shamrock,” Challenger for the ‘‘America’s” Cup. 


Photograph by Lazarnick. 


one of these creations may have only short-lived success, 
for the chief bar to the more extended and exaggerated 
use of a freak feature in a successor is that it is objection- 
able for convenience, and for everything else excepting 
speed. 

It should be understood that measurement rules are sup- 
posed to include in their charges dimensions, etc., from 
which speed is derived; the rule chiefly used here was de- 
vised seventeen years ago,and takes into account length on 
the water-line, added to the square root of the vessel’s sail 
area, and the sum is divided by two. For some 
years this rule worked well and satisfactorily— 
better, indeed, than any which had preceded it; 
but at that time and for a while afterwards yachts 
continued to have their ballast stowed inside, or 
if it were put on the keel the form of the vessel 
was not modified, and yachts continued to be built 
with little or no change in their roominess and 
moderate draught. It was not a very remarka- 
ble discovery, as connected with the ballasting of 
yachts, that a ton of lead placed ten feet below 
the centre of buoyancy of the vessel: communi- 
cated to her twice the stability that it would if 
placed five feet below the centre of buoyancy, and 
that, correspondingly, half a ton placed ten feet 
below was as effective as one ton five feet below. 
An easy deduction from such considerations was 
that sail-carrying power could be obtained on a 
much smaller hull than had formerly been used, 
if the weight carried on a keel, or fin, were carried 
low enough; hence we get the characteristic of 
the modern yacht—her area of submerged midship 
section is smaller, in varying degrees, from what it 
would have been with inside ballast and the same 
sail plan; her draught is likely twice as great, and 
a forty-foot yacht of the modern type cannot 
cruise in water deep enough for an old eighty-foot 
vessel. 

The modern vessel may be nothing more than a 
canoe with a pendulum, without room in her to 
stund up or to sit up in; having no cruising accom 
modations or fitness; displacing little water, with 
little wetted surface; stability through length of 
lever, not by weight; easy to drive in light weather 
or heavier. Such a vessel may be classed for ra- 
cing with a yacht in the true sense of the term—a 
real home afloat, of the same racing length—by 
present racing rules; but where is the equality? 

Such a vessel has probably twice the displace- 
ment of the other, and would be many times as 
acceptable to the average yachtsman, but neither 
she nor anything approximate to her would be 
likely, if her owner was sane, to be entered in a 
race twice with the machine-boat. Notwithstand- 
ing this disparity in absolute speed. the unsuccess- 
ful vessel may be the better modelled and better 
sailed, and may be, if the matter be regarded from 
a true stand-point, the more deserving of a prize. 

She may have done not only the most useful 
work during the time of the race, but in amount 
it may be most. Every time a vessel moves 
through the water her own length she has exca- 
vated from her path a weight of water equal to 
that of herself; so that, when regarded from an 
economic stand-point, the work of the vessel which 
has taken the longer time to sail over the course 
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may be much the better performance. One characteristic 
of the modern yacht of the machine type is the wholly 
disproportionate draught of water taken to the depth of 
the yacht’s body. : 

It is no longer regulated by the requirement for lateral 
plane, to keep the yacht from sliding to leeward, whether 
the vessel be of the keel or centreboard class, but by the 
need for effective leverage of the ballast. This applies 
to the larger yachts generally, and to some of the smaller 
ones. 

Another characteristic, chiefly applying to the smaller 
classes, and seen there in its most extreme form (vessels in 
which the weight of crew on the weather side is a mate- 
rial element of their stability), is great width and extreme 
shallowness of body. In these and in the intermediate 
types there is one characteristic in common—absence of 
internal room belowdeck and smallness of displacement. 
It should be stated here that the stability (the righting 
power and power to carry sail effectively) of a yacht at 
any angle of keel depends upon the distance, horizontally, 
that the centre of gravity is situate from the centre of 
buoyancy of the vessel. Normally, when the vessel’s mast 
is ina vertical position the centre of gravity and centre 
of buoyancy will be in the same vertical line; when, how- 
ever, the vessel is inclined, the lee’ side becomes more im- 
mersed, the weather side more emersed, the centre of 
buoyancy travels off to leeward, and the weight of the 
vessel acting on the distance, horizontally, as a lever, mea- 
sures ‘he urgency of the righting power. Now the value 
of weight on the keel or fin as a righting force depends on 
the distance that it is swung horizontally by the vessel’s 
heeling from the centre of buoyancy, and this, in effect, 
is similarly influenced either by shoaling the hull or by 
dropping the lead. As draught is not a factor in 
the measurement rule, and as the only limit fixed 
upon it in any of the classes is of the most extreme 
kind and beyond what most yachtsmen would want 
to take— beyond, indeed, what they would take, ex- 
cepting perhaps as a protection from being outbuilt— 
and as, so far as the rules are concerned, a man may, if he 
choose, build a yacht with twelve feet draught, a two 
feet of which is body and ten feet of keel, it may be plainly 
seen that success in racing is next to impossible with a 
yacht of reasonably compact dimensions and roominess. 
The mere arbitrary limiting of draught by establishing in 
the rules a maximum number of feet for each class is a 
crude and ineffectual method of meeting the ends de- 
sired, and must necessarily and utterly fail toattain them 
if these ends are to include the assuring of room and fair 
displacement in the vessel—a compact form and proper 
proportion between the body of the vessel and the draught 
taken, or, in other words, between the body of the vessel 
and the keel or fin attached to it; equally ineffective and 
uncertain to the attainment of this purpose is the opera- 
tion of the girth measure favored by some of our yachts- 
men, and to which I may allude further on. It is quite 
unnecessary, at this stage of yacht-designing experience, 
to tax depth in the body of a yacht, or to tax draught 
when it is constituted of this depth. It is, on the con- 
trary, absolutely necessary to tax this draught when it is 
constituted not of the body which has to be driven, but 
of the lever which by its variable extent substitutes, in a 
measure, bulk in the body to be driven, and which pro- 
vides the power to drive. 

The common recourse of the designer to-day is to the 
use, In One way or another, of untaxed quantities. Called 
upon, it may be, to beat one of his own productions, he 
finds the problem a very simple one; he feels assured at 
the start, and he executes the contract very satisfactorily, 
perhaps with some amusement and surprise at the praise 
for his skill and fertility of resource which comes to him 
freely. This is how he does it. The sail plan and the 
main elements of design are the same, or very nearly the 
same, as in his former production. 

The body of his vessel is about the same as before, or 
he possibly cuts away slightly on the under part, so as to 
raise the centre of buoyancy; the essential thing, however, 
that he does is to deepen his keel and to have his lead 
lower. 

This has been done so often that the practice may be 
called systematic. It has been done under our rules, 
where there is nothing to prevent it within moderate 
limits. It has been done under British rules, where the 
means taken to prevent it are inefficient, and tend rather 
to other and undesirable results. The maintenance of 
present conditions is, however, adverse to the interests, 
equally, of the designer, builder, and owner, as with prop- 
er restrictions many more yachts would be built. It 
may be said here that, so far as.can be judged at a dis- 
tance and from data received, some of the most notable 
successes last season in British waters were due to just 
such methods. They were very evidently not due to that 
effect which it has been stated was sought for in the new 
rule, the tendency toward large-bodied vessels. 

It may be well here to refer to an effect which incident- 
ally has been attendant upon the deepening of keels amid- 
ships to get the greater leverage for ballast. This effect 
has been to get all the lateral plane needed to prevent 
leeway in a concentrated form near to and under the cen- 
tre of the vessel’s length, and it has led to the cutting 
away of the keel and dead-wood from under the two ends 
of the vessel to avoid the frictional resistance which would 
be incurred by the retention of these surfaces. A conse- 
quence involved in this concentration, and an advanta- 
geous One, is that the vessel will turn more quickly; but 
another effect of it, when it is carried to an extreme de- 
gree, and especially when the stern-post is cut away, and 
when the rudder is carried independently and is given only 
a shallow immersion, is diminished control of the vessel 
and great unsteadiness in steering when she is being driven 
in disturbed water. The steering of such a vessel by com- 
pass on a dark night is no easy task. 

If yachting rules have any function in conserving the 
reasonable sea-going properties and handiness of vessels, 
they may well be made to include some such provision as 
that the underwater longitudinal section of a racing-ves- 
sel, inclusive of the rudder, or of such part of it as may 
come within the water-line length, should be, in area, not 
less than a stated percentage of a parallelogram which 
will include the section. 

This would conduce toward a better distribution of the 
vessel's keel, to the use of a well-immersed rudder, and 
when joined to other means, yet to be referred to, would 
exert a most telling influence in correcting extravagant 
draught. 
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The need for new factors in the rules for yacht measure- 
ment which should produce greater uniformity in design, 
which should abate some of the more extreme features, 
adjust the equities, and produce more nearly what the 
majority of people want, is a need which is felt in all 
classes, It is much more urgent, however, in the cabin 
classes than in the smaller boats. It is, as I regard it, an 
absolute essential for the continued existence of racing- 
yachts of the larger kind in any sufficient numbers to 
form into classes. here the cost is comparatively small, 
as in the little vessels, and where ouly day sailing is at- 
tempted—where a floating home is not sought for, and 
where the draught, though relatively great, is absolutely 
not large—enthusiasm and the racing spirit will assert 
themselves, and boats will be built and raced under any 
rule that exists, and possibly under any that could be 
framed. It is otherwise in the larger vessels. It is ne- 
cessary that restrictions should be made, that extravagant 
features should be excluded, or, still better, where practi- 
cable, should. be brought under the influence of an equa- 
tion at an appraised value for their advantage to speed. 

If this is done we may expect to see men who have all 
their lives been lovers of yachts and conspicuous in ra- 
cing, but who have been driven out of it by the machine— 
we may expect to see these come back into it again. We 
may then hope to see on the race-course yachts equalling, 
more probably exceeding, in number those which appear- 
ed in regattas before the advent of the machine craft. 

The favor with which propositions have been received 
and acted upon for the formation of ‘*knockabout” and 
of ‘‘ one-design” classes, under specifications calling for 
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Vertical longitudinal section, “* America,” .84 of parallelogram, 
Midship section immersed, ** America, .48 of parallelogram. 
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restrictions in rig and dimensions, aud for the presence of 
certain accommodations, shows that assurances and attain- 
ments have been sought for this way. 

These assurances and attainments it ought, in a more 
general way, to be the office of good rules, to some extent 
at least, to secure. 

There are many matters needing attention and adjust- 
ment in order to assure the owner of a well-designed and 
serviceable racing-craft that he can meet the more or less 
machinelike vessels on equated terms. I intended to deal 
to some extent with all of these that are present to my 
mind. I find that I can hardly do this within the limits 
of this article. The chief defect of the measurement rules 
as we have them—a very glaring one—is that those quan- 
tities the use of which by the modern designer gives him 
his greatest opportunity, and measures for him more de- 
cisively and more distinctly than any others his room for 
success, are treated by the rules as negligible quantities; 
they are not represented by factors. 

he fact that to furnish sail-carrying power length of 
lever may be used to substitute the office of weight has 
been already referred to, and that a small-bodied yacht 
with her ballast on a long lever may have the same or 
greater stability than the yacht of larger body and more 
compact form. 

The added power gained by lengthening the lever is 
under present rules without charge, and it involves prac- 
tically no added work. The lead carried ten feet below 
the centre of buoyancy is twice as effective as if carricd 
only five feet below. It requéres no more bulk of body 
to support it, and only a few more fect of added surface 
in ashort fin; but a boat to carry her ballast at the higher 
point would need to carry much more of it, to be much 
more bulky, and to attain to the same speed would need to 
communicate to the particles of water in her path nearly 
twice the velocity of movement. Now to treat draught 
as negligible is, in view of the tendency of modern de- 
signing, hurtful andabsurd. But draught may be made up 
of bulk—the yacht’s body—which absorbs power, or it may 
be made up chiefly of leverage, which yields power, and to 
treat these as the same thing, indifferently, is most absurd. 
No method at present in use makes an effective distinc- 
tion or gives an assurance for the preservation of propor- 
tion between the two, nor does any system now in use give 
assurance or even inducement for the preservation of 
roominess in the craft. It does not appear to be necessary 
now, any more than formerly, to tax either beam or 
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draught, if these are associated with fit and corresponding 
displacement. It does appear absolutely necessary, if 
common-sense, the equities, and yachting interests are to 
control, that both beam and draught shall appear as charges 
in yacht measurement when these are unaccompanied with 
a fair amount of displacement. It must appear self-evi- 
dent that if we want to assure the presence of displace- 
ment we must take something which is representative of 
it, and which bears an accurate relation to it, and that 
beam and draught being given, or the sum of these (for in 
the present state of knowledge it is not practicable to as- 
sign a different value to the two), we have by a compari- 
son of the figures which represent displacement with 
those which give the sum of the other figures, a means of 
establishing a relation between the two. It is not needful 
that the actual displacement of a yacht shall for this pur. 
pose be worked out; the area of submerged midsbip sec- 
tion in well-designed yachts bears, within very narrow 
limits, the same relation to displacement in any one yacht 
as in another. ‘ 

This, then, may be taken as representative of her dis- 
placement; but as it is an area and as the'figures with which 
it has to be compared are ex pressed in linear feet, the simple 
way is to take the square root of the area,. This ina yacht 
of moderately compact form bears the relationship to the 
sum of beam and. draught of approximately 30 per cent. 
Thus, to refer toa few well-known yachts, in the schooner 
America, it is, or was, .81; Puritan, .31; Sea Fox, .80; Wasp, 
.80; Minerva, .318, The draught in these cases has been 
taken at the midship section, with one-third of any excess 
aft of that point added.. The. purpose would be, in the 
rule, to add to the present factors others which would 
have the effect of adding something to the measurement 
when the sum of beam and draught exceeded three and 
a third times the square root of midship sectiqn, and 
which would reduce the measurement’ when, owing to 
more compact form, the sum of the two dimensions was 
Jess than that. Put most nearly in the form of the pres- 


ent rule, it would stand EWitv54+2 a RL; 


or .SLWL+.5V/8A+(B+D) —34/ MS = RL. 

B here stands for breadth, D for draught, and MS mid- 
ship section. RL is of course for racing length. 

The several factors need not, of course, have given to 
them the values stated above. It is believed, however, 
that these are about right, that the operation of such a 
rule would not be to develop extreme bulk, nor would it, 
on the other hand, unduly handicap vessels of light dis- 
placement. To go into the detail of facts and figures on 
which the formula is based would make an article in it- 
self. 

It may be seen that, if the principles involved are ap- 
proved, the factors can readily be modified at any time to 
such extent as may be shown to he desirable by experi- 
ence of the rule’s working. Itis equally applicable to the 
keel or to the centreboard yacht; the keel vesse! has ‘aore 
draught; the centreboard has more beam; the rule takes 
the sum of the two quantities into account, and eae is ex- 
changeable for the other. The rule could be allowed to 
work without disturbing the present class limits on ex- 
treme draught, where these have been established, or 
these limits might be removed altogether 

I have referred to the modern practice of cutting away 
the dead-wood and shortening up the keel or fin. A good 
effect might be realized by requiring that the vertical 
longitudinal section should not, without interdict or pen- 
alty, fall below a stated percentage of the area of its cir- 
cumscribing parallelogram, say .65, this to include such 
part of the rudder as might be within a parallelogram ex 
tending to the ends of the water-line. Reference to dia- 
grams accompanying will further explain this. . 

I had intended to make further reference to the girth 
rule adopted by some of our clubs a few months ago, but 
recent events have made this of less importance, and pos- 
sibly an uninteresting use of time and space. The mod- 
ern practice (the first notable instance of which was in the 
Gloriana) of making the water-line much more full 
than had been done previously, and of opening and 
closing the water more largely through the agency of lines 
indicated by the vertical sections and normal lines, which 
have been correspondingly sharpened, has incidentally 
been associated with a shoaling and flattening of the end 
frames, and a projecting of the stem at a small angle 
with the water. This (an impossibility to be done with 
advantage in the old-style, hollow water-line craft) has 
made it practicable, more especially in small craft of great 
beam and little draught, to secure in actual sailing a much 
longer water-line than the one which is measured, the 
greatest gain being had when the boats are inclined. 
Fortunately it has not been shown to be practicable to 
get the extent of advantage in this way in the larger ves- 
sels that has been seen in the smaller ones, for such pos- 
sibility forces the adoption of abnormal and undesirable 
forms, from the acceptance of which it is a question for 
clubs or for their committees to consider whether or not 
their members should be protected. I cannot, however, 
say more now than that omissions to interdict or restrict, 
in the making of rules, do, in certain matters, impose (it 
may be on the unwilling member) the most imperious 
obligation to adopt the unequated features of advantage 
to speed, however objectionable, or otherwise to keep out 
of racing. I should perhaps not omit to state that the 
formula which has been here given was presented to the 
notice of a committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthinn 
Yacht Club in March, 1896, and that it afterwards re- 
ceived approval at a meeting of the members; and also 
that it is stated in The Field of May 18 Jast that at a con- 
gress of French yachting societies, held in Paris on the 
3d of May, a ride was approved in which the square 
root of midship section is used as a divisor. So far we 
have similar means for a common purpose. 
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Governor Roosevelt 
at a County Far 


T was a clear, sweet September morn- 
ing, and the greeu of the woods that 
circle the foot of the lawn of ~~ 
more Hill seemed all the greener for 
-here and there a sign that autumn 
was coming on for the purpose of 

reddening and yellowing the foliage. After 
Governor Roosevelt had seen a visitor or 
two from the neighboring village of Oyster 
Buy, and almost forgotten his breakfast, we 
started in President Baldwin’s private car 
for Riverhead. As Governor Roosevelt was 
busy with his private secretary—not on his 
speech, but on bis correspondence—and as 
the ladies were busy committing to memory 
Germav phrases and Ruskin'’s essays—this 
sort of mental industry being common on 
Long Island—it was doubly pleasant to have 
President Baldwin to talk with about Long 
Island and iis material resources. After 
all, I thought at the time, it is the material 
resources of this land, so long remote to the 
New- Yorker, that we are coming down to 
see; but I was mistaken in this, as we shall 
see further on. 

When we came to Riverhead it was evi- 
dent that a good deal of the Suffolk County 
Fair—-that is, the human part of it—was at 
the station, and the Gavernor brightened 
up. I had thought that this sort of thing— 
this gyrating about the State in a nervous 
‘intention to get somewhere, to say some- 
thing, and to shake the hands of a good 
many people—must be a tiresome and prof- 
itless sort of occupation, and not productive 
of much good to the participants. I had 
not aroused much sympathy, however, on 
the Governor’s part when I broached this 
subject and asked him if he did not feel as 
if the modern demand of county fairs trans- 
formed a Governor into a kind of Occi- 
dental dervish; and when I looked out of 
the car window at the Riverhead station I 
saw tuat the Governor was having a pretty 
good time. When he got out on the plat- 
form he was cheered. That goes without 
saying. All politicians are cheered when: 
they go avywhere in an official or semi-offi- 
cial capacity, if there happen to be voices 
enough about for the purpose. A cheer of 
welcome is so conventional that, like other 
greetings, it is often overlooked or cut off 
in the middle by reason of a desire on the 
part of those who ought to cheer to plunge 
into the delights of intercourse with the 
new-comer. Here was Governor Roosevelt, 
and while politeness demanded a cheer, the 
real, intense desire of the assemblage was to 
shake hands. Aud the real business began, 
therefore, in the middle of the cheer, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt pump-handling and talking 
—anyhow he was talking—to the smiling 
men aud women of Suffolk County. 

The few personal friends who had come 

to see him, including Captain Mahan and 
his abnormally long son, were ‘relegated 
to the rear,” which means they had to come 
into the car and talk to the ladies and to 
lookers-on like me, while the great Ameri- 
can drama went on outside on the railroad 
platform. lam not going to linger on this 
episode at the stutiou—it was only the be- 
ginning of the day—but I will stop long 
enough to say that it all seemed to be very 
genuine. The Governor and the people 
seemed to like one another. He was feeling 
flattered, doubtless, and so were they. He 
liked their welcome, and they liked him the 
more for coming to their county fair. It 
was a bright day, the air was stimulat- 
ing, there was no work to do; the people 
were proud of their show, and respected 
themselves and their agricultural achieve- 
ments. They were happy not only because 
they were out fairing and had a holiday, but 
because they looked well and had achieved 
something. They thought that the Gov- 
ernor had achieved something too, and he, 
on his purt, was conscious of this thought. 
Tucre are a good many men—and some of 
them used to be in public life—who could 
uot be approached as Governor Roosevelt 
can be; whom the people stand off and ad- 
mire —admire rationally and without the 
bubbling up of friendly sentiments that are 
purely personal; but there is doubtless no 
lack of respect felt also for the man of whom 
au admirer can say, and act on the saying, 
**Let us fall upon his neck and embrace 
him.” There cropped out a good deal of re- 
spect for the Governor during the day, but 
there was a constant rushing up to him, as 
if it did the men and women of Suffolk good 
to touch him. The atmosphere of the fair- 
grounds was like that of a camp-meeting 
when the spirit of revival has got well to 
work, An exclamation, a salutation, a mere 
jerk, any expression of strong emotion, found 
an immediate answer. 

Outside of the station on the dusty road 
was a troop of rough riders, either made for 
the occasion or the living reminders of last 
year’s Gubernatorial campaign. At any rate, 
there was the Governor's body-guard for the 
great event, and he was proud of it. Some 
people might like to laugh at this, and call it 
demagogy. There are a good many people 
who are inclined to take this view of Govern- 
or Roosevelt, but they go wrong on this sub- 
ject because they do not know how deadly 
serious he is. Indeed, no matter what one 
may think of the whole affair, it ought to be 
easy to understand why his rough-ridership 
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THE GOLFICIDE, and Other Tales of the Fair Green. By W. G. 


vAN T. SUTPHEN. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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is a momentous fact in the Governor’s lif, 

and that these reminders of it really. touc! 
him. You may laugh at it if you like, but 
you ought in fairness to remember that 0), 
this subject the Governor is absolutely wit! 

out a sense of humor. Whatever my pe: 
sonal opinion may be of the taste for rouy 

riding, or of a rough-rider exhibit at a po 
litical meeting, I am not going to judge t),, 
Governor for doing what, done by oth 

men, would be the meretricious employ 
ment of the war and the regiment for hi. 
personal gain. 

The improvised rough riders were led 
an excellent horseman clad in rough-rider 
breeches and hat, a uniform coat of the sev- 
enties, infantry shoulder-straps, and a red 
sash of the civil war. In his impartial treat 
ment of the historic and contemporaneous 
uniforms of the United States army he had 
omitted some. He had neglected both therags 
and the fictions of the Continental army, and 
the shakos and top-hats of the 1812 period, 
but he had done his best; be recalled old times 
sufficiently, and he led his troop well and gal- 
lantly. So we rode through the pleasant vil- 
lage streets of Riverhead and came to the fair 
grounds, whose neighborhood was indicated 
by long tables set in vacant lots along the 
side of the road, whose priucipal furniture, so 
far, consisted of bottles of tomato ketchup. 
The visitor, the ladies, and the children rode 
in the first carriage. It was the carriage evi- 
dently intended for the Governor, and the 
driver was therefore taciturn. He was crush- 
ed under a disappointment that had taken a 
whole year out of his life, and had deprived 
him of an opportunity the like of which 
would probably never come to him again. 
He revived once as we approached the gate, 
and the band, which was stationed out of 
sight behind a bourd feuce, honored us with 
the first notes of ** Hail to the Chief.” But 
the first notes were all that we heard, for 
they and the booming cheers were strangled 
in their infancy at the first sight of the 
visitor, and there the excellent driver settled 
into a gloom which could not be dissipated 
even by the visitor’s most interested and 
sporty questions and remarks concerning 
the trots which would follow the Govern- 
or’s speech in the afternoon. So we drove 
around the race-track in silence, listening to 
the cheers which greeted the Governor’s car- 
riage that followed us, and looking back to 
see the people pressing in throngs about him 
to shake hands, and to hear the voice of the 
chief attraction of the show. 

It was towards half past eleven when we 
got through with the ‘* progress,” in which 
the visitor played the part of a pilot-fish, and 
the hospitable committee wanted us to go at 
once to the dining-room. But we had not 
come to eat—at least pot yet—and we went, 
instead, to look at the chickens, the ducks, 
the dogs, the gourds, the squashes, the 
pumpkins, and the other products of a sandy 
soil and a good climate, helped along by a 
sturdy New England community. Being in 
the Governor's party, nothing was empha- 
sized except the useful—the useful edible Pe- 
king ducks, with plenty of meat on the breast 
bone, for example, were lingered over, and 
so were the Plymouth Rocks, while the game 
chickens were actually skipped. As to the 
horses that were to win fame and money in 
the afternoon, all that was to be done behind 


| the Governor’s back, as it were, and the ex 
| cellent president of the association did not 
| so much as offer to give us a glimpse at the 


four-footed athletes. It 1s one of the great 
drawbacks of success in life that the attain 
ment of it deprives the victor of so much 
fun. What joy he gets in useless things 
must be gained on the sly. It may be that 
Governor Roosevelt likes Peking ducks and 
swollen pumpkins because they are useful, 
but whether he does or not, they are what he 
must look at at a county fair, and the side 
shows must be avoided. He did take a real 
interest in the catile. He doubtless knows 
good cattle when he sees them, and they led 
him to make allusions to his own cow-punch: 
ing days, and to tell av excellent anecdote 
about milking a ranch cow, an anecdote that 
indicated that he had gone into the ranch 
business with Eastern notions. Every on 
knows the familiar figure of the politician 
among the farmers, but the main interes! 
about Governor Roosevelt is that he is not 
cut on the familiar patiern. He is rathe: 
full of his own missions in life, and while |i 
was complimentary in response to the efforts 
of his extremely courteous hosts, he was lik: 
a man wanting to say his say. That wa- 
what he had come for, and they knew it. So 
he did not feel of the cattle or talk agricul! 
ural technique. I had heard one man \ 
mark, in the morning, that the Governor Was 
going down to Riverhead to ‘* teach ‘em 
how to raise cabbages.” That is the usu 
view of the politician who goes to count) 
fairs in order to grow votes among the farm 
ers, but Governor Roosevelt is a better po! 
tician than that, and he frankly acted on !\ls 
asserted purpose of not ‘* coming down hie! 
to teach you your business.” There was 
something refreshing in this, for the man | 
office, as a rule, patronizes the non-offi: 
holding world, and he is ready to give his: 
Vice on all subjects, and occasionally on | 
one subject with which he ought to be « 
quainted. Probably more than a thousa! 
yes, more than ten thousand, promising | 
litical careers have been ruined by cou! 
fairs, and hundreds of thousands of farm: 
votes have been alienated by the efforts 
ignorant and patronizing politicians \ 
have undertaken to teach **’em how to 
cabbages.” Now Governor Roosevelt see! 
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ed to me to possess the listening talent, and 
to be in a receptive mood. It cannot be 
said that he attended closely and patiently 
to his teachers, for he was in a hurry, and 
he was beset by hand-sbakers. But he went 
through the various buildings in a respect. 
ful attitude, and probably won that large 
measure of regard for cleverness which all 
men are prone to accord to those who let 
them talk freely and without interruption on 
their familiar topics. 

By this time the fair-grounds were full of 
people. The grass was trampled down and 
the sandy soil under it was forcing its wa 
to the top. The dust rose in cloudy puffs 
here and .there, sometimes here and some- 
times there, indicating the presence of the 
Governor. The pilot-fish and the Govern- 
or’s family had become of no real impor- 
tance. They wandered about at their will, 
or rather at the kindly will of the president 
of the association, who alone of the multi- 
tude was aware of the comparative impor- 
tance of the family. Finally the clouds of 
dust that hovered over the Governor began 
to make their way slowly in a definite direc- 
tion. Slowly but surely he shook hands 
towards the new pine building which was 
the office of the fair. The crowd did not 
follow him in there. The crowd may go in- 
trepidly into the White House, but it stands 
respectfully outside the office of a county 
fair. Here is the mystery of authority 
which touches them most nearly. Here the 
Governor was safe until the band came 
to escort him to the dining-room— hall, I 
think they called it. The band played, the 
little company fell in, this time behind the 
Governor. It marched to its entertainment, 
the people seizing the Governor's hand as he 
walked along. From one end of Suffolk to 
the other there are so many men and wo- 
men, young and old, who shook Governor 
Roosevelt's hand on this occasion that the 
fact is no longer a distinction, and will not 
be except in long years from now, when 
only two or three of the hand-shakers are 
alive. 

There is good food to be had served in 
mass to masses only in places which touch 
the shore of the salt water. And we hed 
that good food that day in Suffolk, for we 
had scallops and oysters and blue-fish which 
had all been sleeping at home the day before. 
while some had been plucked out of their 
salt beds that very morning. And it was 
to be noticed that the good manners of 
New England prevailed here. It is not 
everywhere, whether here or in Europe, 
that the lion is permitted to feed un- 
watched. Tiere is, however, a certain 
self-respecting dignity in a real New Eng- 
land community, like that of Massachu- 
setts or the eastern end of Long Island, 
which leaves even an object of curiosity free 
to eat and sleep and say his prayers in the 
retirement which he chooses. 
in places where the windows of a dining- 
hall where a Governor was feeding have 
been decorated by white nasal bulbs, peer- 
ing eyes, and open mouths, all suggestive of 
somewhat slobbery curiosity. But it was 
not so here. The dining-room was public. 
It was for the convenience of all visitors to 
the fair who wished to pay the modest fee, 
and those who entered were particularly 
careful, it seemed to me, to appear as if 
they did not know that the Governor was 
present. 

When the dinner was eaten, we marched 
again, this time to the grand stand to listen 
to the Governor, who went to the judges’ 
stand to speak. The gathering in the grand 
stand roused the pride of every Suffolk heart. 
They said, ‘‘ There’s 1200 in it sure!” Between 
it and the judges’ stand, on the track, and in 
the enclosure on the wrong side of the track, 
stood hundreds more who were bound to 
hear, and who apparently did hear. I shall 
not go into a description of the speech. 
There was enthusiasm in it and hopefulness, 
sympathy for the men of this war and the civil 
war,and what is called « looking forward sort 
of tone. It lifted up the hearers—if a young 
man who spoke to me as we were struggling 
carriageward is a sign. Said he: ‘I think 
that ll do good. Any man who listened to it 
ought to feel like doing his work with a bet- 
ter spirit. At any rate, I feel like being a 
better man.” Now that was a good ending 
to a speech, and from what happened, from 
the eagerness of the people to seize upon the 
Governor's hand—an eagerness twice as great 
as it had been in the morning—from the 
affectionate outcries of the Grand Army 
men to their ‘* comrade,” there was an at- 
mosphere of a revival mecting, to repeat my 
figure, an exaltation, an excitement, which 
made the thing seem real. It was through 
a crowd that rushed at him, jostled him, 
almost embraced him, certainly much de- 
layed him, that the Governor made his way 
to his carriage. Once when we were in a 
quiet part of the grounds, for a moment, 
solitary women would run to him with out- 
stretched hands. and would express their 
gratitude at the sight of him. 

On his way to Mineola, when I left him, 
the Governor took his well-earned nap, and 
I wondered how there could be such an ar- 
tistic naturalness in the whole affair, for the 
visits of Governors to county fairs are sup- 
posed to be calculated moves in the game of 
politics; and I concluded that, whether the 
visits of this Governor to county fairs have 
or have not politics for their basis, he likes to 
go, he likes the people whom he meets at 
them, and he likes to feel that they are his 
friends—which may, of course, lead to false 
Prophecies, Tue Visitor. 
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The World 
of Finance 


HE course of the money-market ia 
the last week of September was 
an unpleasant surprise to a good 
many people who had been lulled 
into security by the comparative 
ease up to that time, and upset the 


| calculations of some of the leading authori- 


ties in the Street. Bank officers, as a rule, 
expressed the opinion that there would be 
all the money that was needed at reasonable 
rates—that is, around six per cent.—and these 
published opinions perhaps had much to do 
with quieting apprehension. The amount 
that the interior would need for the crops 
was impossible of ascertainment, and has 
been larger than anticipated. Country banks 
were well supplied with funds, no doubt, 
but they were lending these funds here, in a 
large measure, and when they drew on them 
to meet local demund the supply of money 
here was correspoddingly reduced, The 
prepayment of interest due October 1, by the 


| Secretary of the Treasury, did not involve 


a disbursement of a sufficient sum to bave 
an appreciable effect, and was more than 
offset by the preparation for the payment of 
taxes on October 1 and of interest on corporate 
securities, The announcement of purchases 
of gold in the London market for export to 
this country bad a somewhat reassuring ef- 
fect and came as another surprise, for it had 
been feared that we would not get any relief 
of that character until Jater in the autumn, as 
exchange rates were above the importing- 
point on ordinary calculations. It was 
thought that the transaciion was rendered 
possible by ti.e fact that the importing firm 
had a house in Paris, where the money-mar- 


| ket was not so stringent as here or in Lon- 


| don. 


| the enormous total of $1,735,277,728. 





| to 


While there is little doubt that there was 
some manipulation of the money-market, it 
is clearly pot to the interest of the banks to 
make torts to ease off the money rate, for 
this is one of their harvesi-limes, and, as 
one bank president expressed it, ‘‘ we have 
been living on skim-milk a long time,and now 
we ure going to get a little cream.” A clear 
idea of the activity of money may be obtained 
from the tables published in the Financial 
Chronicle, iu which are given in detail the 
bank clearances of each week in all parts of 
the country. They have shown steady in 
creases all the year over the corresponding 
periods of previous years, the clearings for the 
week ending September 16, for instance, being 
twenty-eight per cent. more than those of the 
corresponding week a yearago. They reached 
To 
be sure, it is poor comfort to a man who sees 
his profits in the stock-market fade away, 
and followed by losses, to be told that money 
is tight because factories and other indus- 
tries are running at high pressure, and 
have made the demand more active; but 
prosperous times make, in the end, the best 
stock-markets, and there seems ample reason 
to expect a resumption of the upward move- 
ment before the winter sets in. Money will 
begin to return again to this centre, and it is 
improbable that it will continue to find em 
ployment that will give better returns than 
are to be obtained in the purchase of securi- 
ties. With due care in the selection there 
are many opportunities presented in times 
like these on the Stock Exchange, and the 
man with funds to invest will not be 
slow to see them. For the present it seems 
desirable that speculation in Wall. Street 
should be kept weil within bounds, and 
perhaps that liquidation should go farther, 
lest the money position should be subjected 
too severe a grain. Man¥ securities 
that are reftised now as collateral for loans 
by the banks and trust companies, and 
others that are received only from stroug 
houses, will acquire a better standing as they 
become better distributed, and as the com- 
panies show earning power. It is not fair to 
say that a stock representing an industrial 
undertaking must stand lower in the scale 
than a railroad stock, and the prejudice 


| against industrials as a class wiil inevitably 


| 


disappear in time. A very large proportion 
of the railway corporations in this coun- 
try have, at one time or another, been 
bankrupt, and some have gone through the 
process of reorganization more than once. 
Again, a good many railroad stocks are ac- 
cepted as collateral whose chief merit is 
that they have a ready market in case the 
bank is forced to sel! the borrower out, and 
which are farther from dividends than some 
of the industrials that are refused. 
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EXPLAINED. 


SPOKESMAN OF PARTY (¢0 excited stranger) 
blacksmith bet fifty cents he c’u’d shoe any critter what stood on-four legs; but he'd never | 
Sam’s mule is in there. now.” } 


heard of Sam Jackson’s old gray mule. 
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